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It is not difficult to foresee the 
advent of a great number of 
books relating to the recent war, the changes ef- 
fected by it, the remote and interesting peoples and 
territories which it has brought into clear view, and 
the many problems which it has presented for 
solution. 

No similar experience in the history of this coun- 
try has been so graphically, and, on the whole, so 
well reported. In many cases the press correspon- 
dents have been men not only of journalistic train- 
ing, but of distinct literary gifts. The temptations 
which the newspaper puts in the path of the man 
with an aptitude for literature were never before so 
alluring or so substantial. 

Not only have the material rewards been great, 
but the opportunity has been tempting to men of 
imagination or of graphic power. At a distance 
an air of adventure and even of romance has hung 
over Manila and the West Indies. Close at hand 
there have been hardships and discomforts, which 
have robbed the picture of some of its most allur- 
ing tones; but, on the other hand, there has been 
a display of those elemental qualities of courage, 
devotion and endurance which reinvigorate faith in 
the race. The correspondents have found much 
that was disappointing and even revolting; but 
they have also found much that was in the last de- 
gree inspiring. Contemporary history has never 
been more fully told from day to day, and proba- 
bly never better told. 

It is easy to say that this kind of writing is not 
literature ; and it is undoubtedly true that the im- 
mediate reward of such writing withdraws men 
from work of a more enduring quality. If it is 
worth while, however, to write the history of the 
times from day to day it is certainly worth while 
to do it with freshness, skill and graphic power. 
We could well afford to withdraw something from 
the limited literary force in the country if by such 
a sacrifice the press could gain something of the 
dignity and weight which, in the case of many 
newspapers, are conspicuously and painfully lack- 
ing. The reporter is to-day a much more influen- 
tial person than the editor, because, as a rule, he 
does his work with so much more ability. He is 
a trained man with a professional spirit, who brings 
to his task not only natural gifts, but special educa- 
tion in the line of his work. He is an expert, with 
the feeling of an expert for thoroughness, ade- 
quacy and sincerity. 

The best men in the newspaper service during 
the recent months have not only done their work 
with workmanlike skill, but they have done it in 
the presence of danger quite as great as that which 
the combatants have faced. In many cases their 
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perils and hardships have been more numerous and 
more trying than those which have confronted the 
troops or the men on the warships. So far as the 
public knows no correspondent has flinched; not 
a man has shown the white feather ; in courage and 
endurance the record of these servants of the press 
has been as full of heroism as that of the army and 
navy. Skill and courage, the ability to do good 
work and the pluck to do it under fire, have been 
the characteristic qualities of the picked writers 
whom the newspapers have sent to the front; if 
these same qualities of thorough professional 
equipment and adequate personal courage were 
characteristic of editors generally the press of the 
country would quickly regain the leadership and 
authority which it has so largely lost. The report- 
ers have something to teach the men for whom they 


work; for they are doing to-day the very best 
work which the newspapers present to their 
readers. 


The time and strength which the best of them 
are putting into journalism may involve a loss to 
the interests of more permanent writing; but if 


‘their example bears lasting fruit in a higher kind of 


intelligence and a truer spirit of courage in the 
direction of the more influential newspapers that 
loss may be cheerfully borne and that sacrifice 
wisely made. Journalism (for obvious reasons) 
can never be literature, but it can closely approach 
literature in taste, intelligence and method, and it 
can lead its readers to literature rather than away 
from it. 





That familiarity does not of 
necessity imply comprehen- 
sion, has seldom been more strikingly shown than 
by the variety of important discoveries concerning 
the chemical and physical properties of common 
air that during a few years past have been made or 
exploited. The achievements of the present year 
have so complicated the subject as to render useful 
a survey at the present time of the field in per- 
spective. 

Traditionally, the air has been known to consist 
chiefly of about four parts of oxygen and one of 
nitrogen. As early as 1785 Cavendish, while sub- 
jecting some of it to a process by which all familiar 
constituents were absorbed, found a portion of gas 
remaining, but this he attributed to the presence of 
latent impurities. It was left for Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor Ramsay, in 1894, to ascertain that 
this residuum consisted of at least one hitherto 
unknown chemical element, to which they gave the 
name argon. It comprises one per cent. of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and has commonly passed un- 
recognized through analyses, as part of the 
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nitrogen. Soon after the discovery of argon Pro- 
fessor Ramsay extracted from a rare mineral called 
cléveite, another element, helium, which already 
the spectroscope had revealed in the sun, but which 
never before had been found upon this planet. 
Since then the investigations of argon and helium 
have gone hand in hand. The two gases resemble 
‘ach other in their reluctance to form compounds. 
Helium has been detected in some samples of air, 
although only in minute quantities, and both have 
been obtained from sundry other sources. The 
spectroscope early induced the belief that argon is 
not really a single element, but comprises more 
than one primary gas. That opinion has been con- 
firmed this year by Professor Ramsay and Mr. 
Travers, who subjected to a series of distillations 
and other chemical treatment some liquefied — ar- 
gon, and thus separated it into four constituents— 
one which henceforth must be considered the true 
argon and three that apparently are new elements. 
To these have been given the names, krypton, 
neon, and metargon. Although not strictly perti- 
nent to the subject of air, we cannot but allude to 
the fact that an element called coronium, which, 
like helium, had previously been known to exist 
in the sun, has lately been discovered by Professor 
Nasini, of Padua, in volcanic gases. Other new 
terrestrial elements seem likely to be forthcoming 
from the same source. The vapor density of co- 
ronium is thought to be less than that of hydrogen, 
which hitherto has been the lightest gas found on 
arth. 

Let us turn from the purely chemical aspect of 
air to the physical. Public interest has recently 
been aroused by the knowledge that portions of the 
atmosphere’can be carried around as a liquid much 
after the manner of condensed milk. As a matter 
of fact the liquefaction of air is not a new thing, 
having been accomplished many years ago by Far- 
raday, but heretofore the cost of the product has 
been extreme, amounting to $2,500 or more for a 
single quart. About the year 1890, Mr. Charles E. 
Tripler, of New York, devised an apparatus by 
which the operation can be performed on a com- 
mercial basis, and the results of this invention are 
just becoming manifest. 

It is, or should be, a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the characterizations ‘‘gas,” “liquid” and 
“solid,” which we apply to various substances are 
but relative terms. Elementary bodies generally, 
and even compound ones, pass from the solid state 
to the liquid, and from the liquid to the vaporous, 
or vice versa, according to the conditions of 
temperature and pressure to which they are sub- 
jected. 

We are accustomed to think of some as gases, 
some as liquids, and some as solids simply because 
those states of aggregation for the respective sub- 
stances correspond to atmospheric pressure, and to 
the temperature under which we live. If a gas under 
high pressure be cooled to a sufficiently low degree 
it will liquefy. Intensify the conditions and it will 
solidify. When a solid melts or a liquid evaporates, 
also when a gas expands to greater volume, it ab- 
sorbs heat from surrounding objects, and thus be- 
comes a refrigerating agent. In order to obtain 
the cold necessary to liquefy the so-called “perma- 
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nent” gases, such as oxygen or air, which require 
extremely low temperatures for the purpose it has 
in the past beén customary first to condense some 
gas easy to liquefy, for instance carbon dioxide. 
Then, by the cold obtained from its evaporation, a 
gas of intermediate stability could be liquefied and 
employed ; the amount of refrigeration requisite for 
the permanent gas thus laboriously being obtained 
by stages. 

The principle of Mr. Tripler’s apparatus is 
as follows: Compressed air is made to flow con- 
tinuously through a coil of pipe, and, after ex- 
pansion, back again over the outside of the coil. 
The expanded air extracts heat from that coming 
through the pipes, which, when it in turn expands 
and passes over the coil, refrigerates subsequent 
air to a slightly greater extent than it was itself re- 
frigerated. This process goes on, the current be- 
coming colder and colder until, within a quarter of 
an hour, liquid air is flowing through the pipes and 
can be drawn off. The highest temperature at 
which air can be condensed to a liquid is 220 de- 
grees below zero Fahr. 

The properties of liquefied air are illustrated in 
many curious effects. A _ teakettle filled with it 
boils without fire, and still more freely if ice be 
added to it, and if held over a Bunsen burner will 
become coated with ice directly above the flame. 
Steel wire held over it, with a match affixed, burns 
like tinder, owing to the richness of the fluid in 
oxygen. A dipper will, by contact with it, become 
for a time so brittle that it may be shattered with 
the hand, although the tensile strength of the metal 
is increased. The liquid may be manipulated im 
open vessels with little more ceremony than if it 
were water, and may be carried hundreds of miles 
in a mere padded can with but a partial loss by 
evaporation. 

Its career as an industrial agent has hardly yet 
opened, but the predictions thereof are sanguine. 
Its qualities as a refrigerant are obvious. It can be 
employed as the vital constituent of an explosive 
of enormous force. It also has points of great ad- 
vantage as a receptacle for the storage of power for 
motor work where lightness and compactness are 
of primary importance, as in bicycles and horse- 
less carriages. No doubt it will be adapted to sub- 
serve a multitude of other ends. ; 

Finally, we have to note that liquid air—though 
possibly not that made by the Tripler process—has 
recently been employed in England by Professor 
Dewar as a refrigerant in the condensation of hy- 
drogen. With liquid hydrogen helium was in turn 
condensed. These were the last of the “permanent” 
gases unless some of the newer ones have taken 
their places as such. Hydrogen was liquefied a 
score of years ago, but not, apparently, in such a 
way as to allow its satisfactory manipulation in that 


state. Argon was liquefied not long after its dis- 
covery. The separation of krypton, neon and 


metargon was accomplished through the agency of 
liquefied air. 





Justice in Fiction and in Among the literary - opinion- 
Life ated public is current a doctrine 
—which there is reason to fear must be regarded as 
a ruling canon of criticism—that the ethical sound- 














ness of a work of fiction depends upon whether, at 
the end of the book, good visibly triumphs and evil 
is meted due punishment. The author, it is held, 
must sit in judgment upon his characters ; ostenta- 
tiously to reward the righteous with all the boun- 
ties in his power of bestowal, and, in any event, to 
evolve dire catastrophe from every irradicable trace 
of badness. That is, the story must close in a state 
of moral equilibrium. Otherwise the book is un- 
true to nature, and no matter how healthful its gen- 
eral atmosphere, will tend to poison the mind of 
the reader. 

Now, it probably will be conceded that benefit 
is to be derived from deducing effects from causes 
in a tale, only where such effects would logically 
follow from the same causes in real life. We be- 
lieve that, in this universe, all things will some day 
work out their just consequences. But it is certain 
that they fail of doing so in the present world. Hu- 
man life is a cross-sectional slice cut from eternity, 
showing the stumps of numberless strands of des- 
tiny running through it, tending this way or that, 
but coming to an abrupt termination which would 
seem unreasonable had we not power to-trust in 
the unity of the whole scheme. We see unscrupu- 
lous men spending their days in apparent tran- 
quillity, while the plans of the deserving are turned 
aside at every step, and we seek in vain for a climax 
in which compensation is made. Of course, the 
career of man throughout is a series of rewards and 
punishments, but in no limited time do they appear 
to be adequate. The outward and visible conse- 
quences of his conduct are precarious. The inward 
ones, though perhaps greater than he merits, rather 
than less, are understood by himself alone. It is 
only in their cruder colors that they can be por- 
traved, even by the keen analyst of character. And 
after all, is it not a higher principle to teach that 
virtue is its own unseen reward than to represent 
that it is recompensed in the shape of bon-bons and 
sugar plums? 

The story-teller who faithfully draws his ma- 
terials from life must lead to many unsatisfactory 
conclusions. The novelist should tell no falsehoods. 
That it is not necessary to tell the whole truth— 
to say all about life that might be said—is shown 
by the saner school of realists, of which Howells is 
an illustrious exponent. But that which is said 
must be the truth, and nothing but the truth; and 
the writer who strives to convince us, for example, 
that going fishing on Sunday always leads to a 
hanging is saying a good deal beside the truth. 

It may be contended that the portrayer of human 
affairs, finding it impossible to bring the entire 
scheme upon his canvas, should construct an ideal 
system in which effects and causes may be brought 
together within the available space. To which we 
reply, that this is leaving too much to the fancy of 
the artist; that he has no means of ascertaining 
what the natural effects of the causes are, and that, 
even if he could, they would not be found of that 
spectacular nature which alone it is in his power to 
copy. Only the simplest intelligence would be de- 
ceived by him. Nothing so weakens a strong case 
as a false argument in its favor. To show the ten- 
dencies of good and evil as they are really per- 
ceptible by us will have a better influence than to 
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depict the dramatic results that some persons im- 
agine they ought to lead to. 

Finally, what has been said of reward and retribu- 
tion in fiction is equally true as to the solution of 
the problems that arise therein. According to a 
popular dictum, a novelist must present no issue 
that he is unprepared to settle. We fail to see why 
not. Life itself asks an infinitude of questions that 
no one can answer, and he who accurately describes 
life may propound many riddles only to leave them 
at the end of the tale, as much in doubt as at the 
beginning. 





The man of letters has not 
been, as a rule, also a man of 
action. The poet Horace, throwing away his 
shield and skedaddling out of danger, has been the 
less typical of the literary man, not because he ran 
away, but because he went into battle at all. A 
Lovelace is still less representative. The more glory 
is therefore due to one who combines in himself 
the attributes of the writer and the fighter. When 
he is also a man of affairs, a nimrod, and that rare 
thing, an honorable politician—he is indeed excep- 
tionally endowed. Our little unpleasantness with 
Spain has emphasized the unusualness of one such 
man, has brought him at one bound to the very 
peak of popularity toward which he had already 
climbed well over half way. 

To call Colonel Theodore Roosevelt an admir- 
able Crichton would seem to convey a tang of 
disapproval, for that traditional prodigy is doubt- 
jess thought of by most of us as a rather unpleas- 
ant busybody. But there is hardly any one else to 
compare Colonel Roosevelt with in the point of 
versatility. Though he has just reached forty, he 
has attained eminence in literary, political and mili- 
tary glory; and his nomination for Governor of 
New York seems to be forced inevitably on the 
very machine against which he has stood out so 
boldly. 

Furthermore, it is now the writer’s firm con- 
viction that he will be similarly forced upon the 
national convention that meets to nominate the 
next Republican candidate for the Presidency. A 
better personality is not in the field. And he is a 
peculiarly American personality—as picturesque 
and national as Lincoln’s or Grant's, though he, 
unlike them, was born in the “upper” classes. His 
very pedigree is distinctly American, for it is al- 
most equally made up of Dutch, French, Scotch 
and Irish elements. He is one of the cloud of wit- 
nesses to the productivity of Harvard. It was there 
that he combatted the ill health of his early boy- 
hood and made himself a champion at boxing and 
a polo captain. He then went to Europe and 
earned a membership in the Alpine Club by climb- 
ing the Matterhorn and the Jungfrau. 

At twenty-five he was in the West hunting big 
game and participating in one of the last great bui- 
falo hunts. Returning to New York he joined the 
Eighth Regiment of the New York National 
Guard, and at thirty was captain. Meanwhile, he 
was up to his eyes in politics, fighting the boss of 
his district and getting himself sent to the Assem- 
bly at the age of twenty-four. There, too, he was a 
reformer none the less practical for his enthusiasm. 
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He was the Republican candidate for mayor of 
New York city at the age of twenty-eight, and, 
though he was beaten, he polled a larger vote in 
proportion to the total than any Republican had 
ever received. He was made a member of the Civil 
Service Commission by President Harrison, and 
retained by President Cleveland, resigning to be- 
come the president of the Police Board of New 
York under Mayor Strong’s reform administra- 
tion. His absolute conscientiousness and _ his 
characteristic pugnacity gave that administration a 
national interest. Next he appeared as the assis- 
tant secretary of the navy, and threw extraordinary 
energy into the preparation for war with Spain, 
leaving the desk for the field at the beginning of 
hostilities. The magic of his name as second in 
command brought ten thousand candidates for the 
one regiment of Rough Riders that was known as 
Roosevelt’s, though he refused to accept the col- 
onelcy of it till he won it by a superb display of 
courage under fire. 

All this while Colonel Roosevelt has mingled 
scholarship and letters with his activities, writ'ng 
frequent magazine articles and numerous books, 
not only volumes on big game hunting for the 
sportsman, but famous works on the making of the 
West for the student of our institutions, a standard 
naval history, and two ideal biographies. In every- 
thing he has evinced that sturdy democracy, that 
unimpeached honor, that irrepressible zest for life 


and activity that should characterize the man of let- | 


ters most of all, though it seems usually to mark 
him least; and, all in all, the Spanish war has 
brought to no personality so much prestige as it 
has bestowed on Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 

While vanquished Spain is 
vainly calling on her ministry, 
generals and admirals to explain her overwhelming 
defeat we, the victors, have the sterner and more 
obvious duty before us of placing the responsibility 
for criminal mismanagement and neglect which 
have brought death or dangerous sickness to so 
many of our soldiers. It has been said that such 
things are inevitable in time of war, and that the 
siege of Sebastopol showed even more incom- 
petency on the part of the British in caring for their 
troops; but if Mr. Alger thinks that methods which 
were condemned and out of date half a century ago 
will now be accepted by the American people as 
fitting standards for comparison the forthcoming 
investigation may prove a surprise to him. Ap- 
parently the Secretary of War’s former statement 
that there would be no investigation, and that all 
the departments under his control had acquitted 
themselves magnificently during the war has been 
accepted as only an approximation to the truth, and 
the stinging fire of criticism that has been poured 
on Mr. Alger seems at last to have shattered even 
a politician’s self-complacency. The secretary asks 
for an investigation, not of himself or the reasons 
for his appointment by the President to an office 
for which he was manifestly unfit, but of practically 
the whole military conduct of the war. This will 
be interesting, but we fear of small avail. There 
will be charges, counter-charges, and mutual re- 
crimination, while indignant denial and injured in- 
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nocence will figure largely. It will be shown that 
the American soldier, brave, dashing and intelli- 
gent in action did not know enough to stretch forth 
his hand and satisfy his needs from the enormous 
stock provided by a hard-working secretary of war 
and his subordinates. Has not Mr. Alger nearly 
dazed us by columns of statistics, showing that 
millions of dollars had been expended in purchas- 
ing tons of food and whole apothecary shops of 
medicine for the troops who, by some curious fatal- 
ity, seldom seemed to have enough of either to sus- 
tain life? 

A side-light on this topic as showing Mr. Al- 
ger’s point of view is the case of the transport 
Seneca. So flagrant was the neglect and ill-treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded on board this ship 
that even Mr. Alger ferociously stated that he 
would have court-martialed the captain if it had 
been possible to do so for not making requisition 
for food, medicines and water. It is difficult to un- 
derstand what excuse the much-lauded quartev- 


master-general’s, commissary-general’s, and sur- 


geon-general’s departments have for existence if 
just such cases do not come within their province 
rather than that of the busy captain of a troopship. 
Let us here hasten to acknowledge without reserve 
that enormous difficulties have been met and over- 
come by the regular officers of the departments re- 
ferred to above, and ‘that probably many of them 
have done their whole duty to the soldiers and the 
country. We recognize the arduous and peculiar 
nature of the Santiago campaign, and that haste 
and comfort do not move side by side in time cf 
war. But when all has been said there remains the 
fact that death and disease have been rife among 
troops that have never left our shores. Every one 
knows of such cases—here is one commented on by 
a Vermont journal: 

“The Vermont regiment is at home, and its con- 
dition seems to afford cumulative evidence of the 
incompetency of the department charged with the 
administration of the government’s military affairs. 
A hospital train, carrying over two hundred sick, 
about one-fourth of the regiment, whose condition 
and appearance are ghastly reminders of the re- 
turning victims of Libby Prison, Belle Isle, and 
Andersonville during the civil war, from a com- 
mand that has never been to the front, but has been 
continually in camp, on the national domain, within 
the direct circuit of railways, telegraphs and all the 
agencies of supply and ministration, in a country 
of unlimited resources—this is a somewhat con- 
vincing proof of colossal incompetency and inef- 
ficiency in the military administraton of either the 
State or the Nation, or both.” 

Which of us has not been sickened and dis- 
heartened or shaken with indignation at the sight 
of emaciated and tottering wretches hungrily de- 
vouring the food provided by voluntary gift, and 
but for which they would have starved under our 
eyes while a paternal government liberally provides 
them with a furlough and permission to get to 
their homes as best they may. In short, the govern- 
ment has not maintained its pledges to the soldiers, 
and more has been done since active war ceased to 
weaken the sense of devotion and*love of country 
that sent these men to the front, than can be made 

















good in a lifetime, and we fear that another call by 
the National Government would not meet with the 
same glowing response as did the war with Spain. 
It is inevitable that much of this suffering should 
be ascribed to staff appointments made for politi- 
cal reasons, and for this the President and Mr. 
Alger have no one to thank but themselves. This 
may be more clearly shown at the next elections, 
when the Republican party, which should have 
been firmly seated for at least another term, owing 
to the brilliant results achieved by the daring and 
skill of the American soldier and sailor, may find 
itself on the defensive. In spite of the gallantry of 
our soldiers, both regulars and volunteers, it is a 
relief to turn to the doings of the navy, so efficient, 
workmanlike and trustworthy has it shown itself 
during the progress of hostilities. Admiral Dewey 
is certainly not at odds with Fortune, and for fear 
we should overlook one of her favorites, the guns 
of his fleet are almost the last to sound in action 
as they were the first to open on the Spaniards at 
Manila. There seems to be a growing feeling in 
favor of holding the Philippines, since to retain 
Manila alone would not relieve us from responsi- 
bility for the doings of the Filippinos, and might 
more easily embroil us with envious European na- 
tions than if we assumed control of the whole 
group. What Spain may say to the appropriation 
of one of her most cherished possessions does not 
seem greatly to concern the world, and as our navy 
in those waters is being gradually reinforced the 
final and decisive move when the conclusions of 
the Peace Commission have been made known will 
no doubt speedily follow. 





Ground exists for the exten- 
sion of the spirit of explora- 
tion into hitherto unexploited regions of social and 
even personal inquiry. Knowledge and description 
would seem to offer much toward intelligent im- 
provement of what is undoubtedly bad, and pub- 
licity often exerts a cleansing and correcting force 
upon wrongdoers guiding their way by the familiar 
adage, which discounts the penalty ‘on concealed 
sins. 

The weight of opinion opposing publicity fre- 
quently legislates, however, that evil exploits must 
not be divulged to work the destruction of confi- 
dence in good citizens, nor to aid the training and 
education of bad ones. It is evident that the inves- 
tigatory mind propagates itself in all directions, and 
the amount of protection it affords human life in 
the fields of commerce, domestic science, medicine 
and criminology may well be a matter of congratu- 
lation to the poor especially. A protest needs to 
be entered against the ruthless and wanton destruc- 


Popular Investigations 


tiveness of the conscienceless social investigator. 


and a persuasive plea made for remembrance, on the 
part of all the thoughtless and abrupt, of the sanc- 
tity, right feeling ascribes the mind as unerringly 
as law ascribes it to the physical person. 

The rifling of another personality does not earn 
so neutral or polite a name as the term investigator, 
yet often the business seems to be systemati- 
cally pursued merely in the spirit of the egoistic 
investigator. 

A paper appeared in the Contemporary Review 
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several years ago, entitled, A Moral Literary Art, 
naming reserve as one of the necessary zsthetic 
elements in such art. Anglo-Saxon distaste for 
Zola is the protest of such a sentiment. Youthful 
and well-nurtured minds are ethereally sensitive in 
recoil against the revolting. Persons whose pur- 
suits necessitate acquaintance with what is ordi- 
narily disgusting are submitted to a gradual intro- 
duction. The sudden obtrusion of an iniquitous 
and revolting fact may induce deathly sickness of 
mind, tenacious, deep, possibly ineradicable. Buoy- 
ant youth, wrapped in its Wordsworthian glory, is 
assailed by unutterable horror at the sudden, close, 
unidealized view of some rotten old cellar underly- 
ing a lordly air-castle. Makers of opinion need to 
remember how wise it is to carefully guard the 
ideals of inexperienced, unlettered, unscientific per- 
sons. An ideal is not to be destroyed. It may be 
replaced. 

In private life, if there be any longer such a 
thing, the method of pertinacious inquiry now 
prevailing, would once have been promptly 
snubbed as inquisitive insolence. Now it pursues 
its ravages under cover of the modern investigatory 
spirit and parades the spoils as contributions to 
the sum of social relations. The up-to-date ag- 
gressor selects as victims of his ruthless curiosity 
persons who, in their instinctive recognition of the 
rights of reserve, are so foreign to such exploits, 
consequently so disarmed by surprise, so captured 
by this unwonted interest in themselves, that they 
neither oppose nor resent the onslaught. After- 
ward they discover that friendship, or charity, had 
no share in the transaction. Their experience has 
been burglarized, the inviolate sanctuary of holy 
memories has been desecrated, their profundities 
are a by-word, their past a meaningless wreck. The 
contamination of insincerity cheapens everything. 
Constancy to the old impressions—what is that but 
impossible stagnation? The accumulated waters of 
the milldam rushed away through the breach. A 
stretch of festering mud remains. The life of the 
victim is irretrievably impoverished. Hitherto it 
had been rich in all that joy a healthy soul takes in 
its own goods, its objects of respect and admira- 
tion, of desire and reverence, in its memories and 
in its aspirations. Now the spiritual goods are 
sadly shop-worn. Hateful, in their despoiled estate, 
he discards them. They cease to interest. Mature 
in years, he is again a child in experience. He is 
without gods, without history, without a past. 
Nothing can ever restore to him the charm of that 
treasured experience of which he permitted himself 
to be filched. 

All he can do is to establish a warning to beware 
the question fiend, the curiosity monger, the habit- 
ual indifferent prober of minds, or point a moral to 
guard the heart and brain from the inroads of 
amusement-seekers, and make us aware of those 
crafty devices in speech which trick the unwary, to 
their own undoing, into impolitic, disguised, 
wounded, impatient, incomplete expressions of 
meaning, in a vain startled effort to guard a pru- 
dent reserve. Mask native ingenuousness, muzzle 
frank expression rather than surrender what is so 
intimately your own mind vesture to the first sturdy 
beggar. 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Summer Seas.......... Charles Warren Stoddard..,..... .. Overland Monthly 


Goodby to burning days and breathless nights,— 
To the hot cloud of dust that blinds and blights,— 
To blistering pavements and to voices rude 

That spoil the cities’ semi-solitude,— 

To idle byways that the wild-woods robe— 

The dainty dandelions’ misty globe 
The honey-suckle banks, the bees, the birds— 





The lolling brook, with knee-deep sweltering herds— 


The myriad cricket-choirs, and everywhere 

The butterflies that blossom in the air: 

Goodby to steaming rocks and brazen shore 
Where creaming breakers melt and are no more! 
Goodby to the dead past, there let it lie! 

E’en to its memory goodby, goodby! 


Welcome the morning star, whose level beam 
Tinges with roseate glow our matin dream; 
The baby breath of dawn, how sweeter far 
Than all the perfumes of Arabia are: 

The first sweet kiss our conscious eyelids take, 
That with a thrilling whisper bids us wake. 
Welcome, O Sun!—a golden bubble blown 
Out of a golden wave! The night has flown, 
And now the azure wave with-curling lip, 
Glosses the clinking chain, the while we trip 
The willing anchor, and away we speed 
While every pleasure follows where we lead. 


Now sinks the sun o’er far Hesperides, 

Now swims the yellow moon o’er crystal seas; 

O mellow moments under mellow moons,— 

O cares that sailed away like light balloons! 

Not softer is the sea-dove’s foam-flecked breast 
Than the dream-couch that woos our souls to rest. 
A summer rest in summer seas, and thou 

With the fair fate that, throned upon thy prow, 
Breathes on the troubled waters as thy keel 

Slides into port with Fortune at thy wheel! 


An Art Critic.......00¢ Sam Walter Foss........... Songs of War and Peace* 


He’s smart, our boarder’s smart, they say, 
Say he’s almight smart. 
An’ what’s he do? Wall, what d’ye think? 
A lecturer on art. 
A lecturer on art! Good Lord! 
An’ what the deuce is art? 
A mess of good-for-nothin’ gush— 
But our girls thinks he’s smart. 
“What's art?’ I says to him one day, 
“’*Taint bread, nor cheese, nor meat; 
*Taint pie, nor pudd’n’, nor corn’-beef, 
Nor nothin’ fit to eat.” 
An’ he caved in an’ owned right up 
’Twarn’t nothin’ fit to eat. 


My girls take everything he says 
Without a gasp or gulp, 
*Bout skulpin’ marble images, 
An’ fools who love to skulp. 
I want no skulpins in my house, 
No images for me. 
“You can’t eat images,” I says, 
“Then what is their idee?” 
“They express the ideel sense,” says he. 
“But they ain’t corn, nor wheat, 
Nor flapjacks, succotash, nor pork, 
Nor nothin’ fit to eat.” 
I squelched him, an’ he owned right up 
That they warn’t fit to eat. 


*Lee and Shepard. 


He showed a picture t’other day 
That made a monstrous hit, 
A picture of a durned ol’ cow 
They said was exquisite. 
“How much milk does your picture give?’ 
Says I to him one day; 
An’ you'd ought to seen him wiggle, 
For he did’n know what to say. 
“My cows give milk an’ make good steak 
That’s mighty hard to beat; 
But that air painted cow of yourn, 
Is she good steak to eat?” 
He hemmed an’ hawed an’ squirmed, and owned 
That she warn’t fit to eat. 


Git out with art! Stone images 
An’ picture filagree! 
O vittles, vittles is the stuff 
That suits the likes of me. 
Humph! art or vittles? What's your choice? 
Stone images or pie? 
Pictures of cows or cows themselves ?— 
“The cows themselves,” says I. 
“Yes, Turner’s pictures,’ said the fool, 
“Are very hard to beat.” 
“Are they best baked or biled?” said I, 
“An’ are they fit to eat?” 
An’ then the fool he owned right up 
That they warn’t fit to eat. 


The Last Furrow............00. Theodore Roberts............... Independent 


Mellow the grapes are,— 

Purple as gloamings that flee: 
Yellow the corn in the husk, 

And scarlet the haws in the tree. 


Wide-winged the geese go— 

Swift and crying and crossing the stars, 
Foreseeing the snow. 

The hoar-frost lies white on the bars. 


This is the royal time: 

The partridges out of their covers: 
Each morning a rhyme, 

And the sun and the hill are as lovers; 


The cattle in stall; 

The pastures forsaken and lone: 
Fire-light in the hall, 

And the thistle seeds withered and blown; 


The last furrow turned, 

With the great moon watching all white. 
The oxen can rest now, 

For the ponds will be frozen to-night. 


FRG GING oo ccicccccecswe Minna Irving.......eeceeees New England Magazine 


Beneath the rafter, black and bare, 
The ancient spinet stands: 

The spiders o’er its yellow keys 
Have stretched their filmy strands; 

Around its weak and tottering frame 
The airy cobwebs blow, 

In lieu of silken tapestries 
That mouldered long ago. 


But windy nights a quaint old tune 
Comes stealing down the stair: 
For then she wakes the keys again— 

A ghost with powdered hair. 
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The mice go dancing in and out 
To melodies she sung, 

When fashion trod the minuet 
And Washington was young. 


Around her on the garret floor 
Her shining satins trail: 

A haunting sorrow dims her eyes; 
Her face is proud and pale. 

But when I climb the creaking stair, 
The gusty moonlight falls 

On nothing but the withered herbs 
That hang along the walls. 


And yet the spinet trembles still 
To that forgotten tune; 

The ashes of a crumbled rose 
Upon the keys are strewn; 

And yonder chest below the eaves 
Her gown of satin holds, 

With springs of broken lavender 
Between its faded folds. 


A Recipe for Success...... Sam Walter Foss....... Songs of War and Peace* 

How is it I have prospered so? How is it I have struck 

Throughout the hull of my ka-reer jest one long streak of 
luck? 

Intellijunce, young man; that’s all. I reason an’ reflec’— 

’Tis jest intellijunce an’ brains an’ straightout intellec’. 


W’en I git up I’m allus sure to dress me right foot first, » 

Or put my drawers on wrong side out, or hev my vest 
reversed, 

For them are signs you'll hev good luck; an eddicated man 

Knows all them signs, an’ shapes his life on a consistent 
plan. 


I've strewed ol’ hoss-shoes down the road for somethin’ 
like a mile, 

An’ I go out an’ hunt ’em up a-every little while: 

But if you fin’ a hoss-shoe, w’y, you're sure to prosper 
then; 

A fac’ that is familyer to eddicated men. 


A cat’s tail p’intin’ to’rds the fire, it is an awful sign: 

But I hev counteracted it with every cat of mine; 

If my cat’s tail should p’int that way it wouldn’t give me 
scares; r 

I'd go in my back entry then an’ simply fall up-stairs. 


It’s a good sign to fall up-stairs an’ counteracts the cat: 

An’ that’s the way I shape my life, I balance this with that. 

I see four crows—bad sign, I know—might scare a man 
that’s bolder; 

But I jest wait an’ see the moon rise over my right 
shoulder. 


The moon it counteracts the crows; one balances the other, 

For one is jest wiped out, you see, an’ cancelled off by 
t’other. 

I hear a dog how! in the night; it don’t give me no dread, 

I balance it by gittin’ out the right-han’ side the bed. 


An’ so I’ve prospered all my life by jest a little pains, 

Intellijunce, young man, that’s all, an’ intellec’ an’ brains. 

*Tis ignorunce that makes men fail. An’ wisdom—nothin’ 
less— 

Inlightenmunt an’ knowledge, sir, can bring a man success. 


CN vos tersccccstins Fe Re TRE sicsiee) Sceeces . Sydney Bulletin 
Came a man to Mary Casey, 
In her hut at Malden Camp, 
Saying, ‘“Mary—now, be aisy— 
But poor Casey’s gone on tramp.” 


*Lee and Shepard. 


“Och? go plump,” said Mary, scolding, 
‘With a glitter in her eye, 
“To the place where they'll be holding 
Yez on griddles when yez die; 
Yah! go aisy wid yer lyin—Micky gone on tramp, you 
say? 
Shure, it’s me that knows he hasn't, for he cudn’t get 
away.” 


Then the man who brought the tidings 
Simply stood and gasped for breath; 
Stricken dumb by Mary’s chidings, 
Feared to tell of Michael’s death. 
“But, say, Mary,” said he, crying, 
When at length he found his voice— 
*Michael’s dead. There’s no denying: 
’Twas a case of Hobson's choice; 
He was loading in the cutting, and was just agoin’ to 
‘tamp’ 
When he dropped dead of a suddent. Yes, poor Michael's 
gone on tramp.” 


“Wirra! Wirra!’’ moaned the mourner, 
(“Ah! Poor Michael!” sighed the man) 
“That's his best suit in the corner’— ‘ 
And her tears to flow began— 
“And he’s left me, och! the villin’, 
And he niver said ‘Good-bye’— 
To forget him I'd be willin’— 
Sure I’ve half a mind to thry. 
You're his size? Go aisy, sonny—sure ye’re foolin’, nothin’ 
more? 
Ye’re in earnest? Come in, darlint—hang yer hat behind 
the door.” 


Ballade of Thistledowns........Ernest McGaffey. ...... Peterson's Magazine 
Lighter and whiter than a flying flake 
Of winter snows through wan air winnowing, 
The thistledowns their sudden journeys take 
O’er meadows wide in vagrant wandering. 
No more shall they to earth reluctant cling 
As a moss-lined and slowly sinking stone 
Left lying in an outer waste alone, 
Beside the edge of some remote morass, 
But high they toss above the fields new-mown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


Below, a striped and timid garter-snake, 

Glides through the morning mist-lace glistening 
On trailing vines that tremble, half-awake, 

Then disappears, in mist enveloping: 

From weed to weed the agile spiders swing, 

Their ropes of pearl in filmy tether shown; 

The crickets lie, in utter silence, prone, 

And west and south the tall cloud-phantoms mass, 
While here and there dim thistledowns are thrown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


The drowsy atmosphere in lines opaque 
Leans to the sun, that fast is gathering 
The last faint dews, his fiery thirst to slake, 
While swallows dip, on ever-restless wing. 
Across a dusty road the robins sing 

And bumble-bees upon the clover drone, 
While thistledowns in airy spaces lone 
Along the skies in happy freedom pass, 
Voyaging afar to mystic climes unknown, 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


ENVOIL. 


Prince, so shall we, in patient monotone 

Know life’s dull ways, till, very weary grown, 

We fall asleep as death inverts the glass; 

The while our souls through endless time are blown 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass, 
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Speaking of roosters, they are the native dog in 
the Philippines. The inhabitants pet and coddle 
them, smooth down their plumage, clean their 
combs, or pull out their tail-feathers to make them 
fight, to their heart’s content, and it is a fact that 
these cackling glass-eaters really seem to show af- 
fection for their proprietors in as great measure as 
they exhibit hatred for their brothers. Every 
native has his fighting cock, which is reared with 
the greatest care until he has shown sufficient 
prowess to entitle him to an entrance into the 
cockpit. In case of fire, the rooster is the first 
thing rescued and removed to a place of safety, 
for babies — common luxuries in the Philippines 
—are a secondary consideration and more easily 
duplicated than the feathered biped. It is almost 
impossible to walk along any street in the subur- 
ban part of the town without seeing dozens of 
natives trudging along with roosters under their 
arms, which are being talked to and petted to dis- 
traction. At every other little roadside hut, an im- 
promptu battle will be going on between two birds 
of equal or unequal merit, the two proprietors 
holding their respective roosters by the tails in 
order that they may not come into too close quar- 
ters. The cock-pits, where gatherings are held on 
Thursdays and Sundays, are large enclosures cov- 
ered with a roof of thatch sewed onto a framework 
of bamboo; they are open on all sides, and banked 
up with tiers of rude seats that surround a saw- 
dust ring in the centre. Outside the gates to the 
flimsy structure sit a motley crowd of women, 
voung and old, selling eatables whose dark, greasy 
texture beggars description, while here and there 
in the open spaces a couple of natives will be giving 
their respective roosters a sort of preliminary trial 
with each other. As the show goes on inside, 
shouts and applause resound at every opportunity, 
and at the close of the performance a multitude of 
two-wheeled gigs carry off the victors with their 
spoils, while the losers trudge home through the 
dust on foot. 





[t seems peculiar to see the moon standing di- 
rectly overhead o’nights, and casting a shadow of 
one’s self that is without meaning. I never yet 
realized we had so little shape before, looking from 
above, as when I saw this new species of shadow 
the other night, and was really sorry that the 
angels never had a chance to look at us from a bet- 
ter point of view. 





3ut the opera has had a rival, and those who 
are not so musically inclined have spent most of 
their spare moments in discussing the great 
bull and tiger fight which took place Sunday after- 
noon. 

It was a queer show, and not altogether edify- 
ing. The old bull-ring, squatting out in the rice- 
fields of Ermita suburb, was to be used for the last 
time, and the occasion was to be of unusual in- 





*From Yesterdays in the Philippines, by Joseph Earle 
Stevens. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


terest, since the flaming posters announced, in 
grown-up letters: 





STRUGGLE BETWEEN WILD BEASTS. 


Grand Fight to the Death Between Full-blooded 
Spanish Bull, and Royal Bengal Tiger, 
Direct from the Jungles of India. 








For days before the show came off conversation 
in the cafés along the Escolta invariably turned 
to the subject of the coming exhibition, and it was 
evident that the managers fully intended both to 
reap a large harvest of heavy dollars, and to wind 
up the career of the bull-ring association in a blaze 
of blood and glory. 

The steaming Sunday afternoon found every- 
body directing his steps toward the wooden struc- 
ture which consisted of a lot of rickety seats piled 
up around a circular arena. The reserved sections 
were covered with a light roof, to keep off the after- 
noon sun, but the bleaching boards for those that 
held only “billetes de sol,” were exposed to the 

linding glare. The audience, a crowd of three 
thousand persons, with dark faces showing above 
suits of white sheeting, found the centre of the ring 
ornamented with a huge iron cage some two rods 
square, while off at the sides were smaller cages 
containing the “‘fieras,”’ or wild beasts. 

The show opened amid breathless excitement, 
with an exhibition of panthers, and a man dressed 
in pink tights ate dinner in the big cage, after set- 
ting off a bunch of firecrackers under one of the 
“fieras,” who didn’t seem inclined to wake up 
enough to lick his chops and make-believe masti- 
cate somebody. The daring performer lived to 
digest his glass of water, with one cracker thrown 
in, and a deer was next introduced into the en- 
closure.* The panther, at command of the keeper 
to get to business, seemed unwilling to attack his 
gentle foe, and on continued hissing from the big 
audience, the two animals were withdrawn. 

Then great shouts of “El toro! El toro!” arose, 
as off at the small gate, at one side, appeared the 
bull, calmly walking forward, under the guidance 
of two natives, who didn’t wear any shoes. And 
renewed applause arose, as the small heavy cage 
containing the R. B. tiger was rolled up to a slid- 
ing door of the central structure. The bull was 
shoved into the iron jail, the gate closed, a dozen 
or more bunches of firecrackers were set off in the 
small box holding the tiger, in order to waken him 
up, the slide connecting the two was withdrawn, 
and, with a deafening roar, the great Indian cat 
rushed forth and tried to swallow a man who was 
standing outside the bars waving a heated pitch- 
fork. The bull stood quietly in one corner wagging 
his tail, and after blinking his eyes once or twice, 
proceeded to examine his antagonist, in a most 
friendly spirit; in fact, there seemed to be no hard 
feeling at all between the two beasts, and the tiger 
only wanted to get at the gentleman outside the 
cage, not at the bull. The audience howled, jeered 
at the tiger, bet on the bull, and criticised the man 
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with the pitchfork as he gave the tiger several hard 
pokes in the ribs. This served to anger the beast 
so that he finally did make a dive at the bull, and 
promptly found himself tossed into the air. But 
as he came down he hung on to the bull’s nose, and 
dug his claws into the tough hide. Curiously 
enough the bull didn’t seem to mind that in the 
least, and the two stood perfectly still for some five 
minutes locked in close quarters. 

To make a long story short, there occurred four 
or five of these mild attacks, always incited by the 
man with the pitchfork, during which the bull 
stepped on the tiger, making him howl with pain, 
and the latter badly bit the former on the legs and 
nose. After the fourth round both beasts seemed 
to be in want of a siesta. It was growing dark, and 
the dissatisfied audience cried for another buil and 
another tiger. The first animal was finally dragged 
away after the tiger had retreated to his cage, and 
a fresh bull with more spirit was introduced. Now, 
however, the tiger was less game than ever, and no 
amount of firecrackers or pitchforkings could in- 
duce him to stir from the small cage. He seemed 
far too sensible, and literally appeared to be the 
possessor of an asbestos skin. 

It had now got pretty dark, and the audience 
joined in the pandemonium of howls coming from 
the various cages. People began to light matches 
to see their programmes, and the circus-ring 
looked as if it were filled with fireflies. Then the 
programmes themselves were ignited for more 
light, and cries of “Give us back our money!” 
“What’s the matter with the tiger?” and others of 
a less printable order arose. Men jumped into the 
ring, but the tiger refused to move for anybody. 
In the hope of stirring things up, a couple of 
panthers were again hastily wheeled up and pushed 
into the cage, where the bull was standing with an 
expression of wonder on his face. But the bull 
merely licked one panther on the nose and wagged 
his tail at the other, while the show was declared 
off on account of darkness. Then everybody filed 
out in disgust, and the man with the tiger, panthers 
and pitchfork made arrangement to sail for foreign 
shores by the first steamer. Such was the last per- 
formance in the Plaza de Toros de Manila. 





The pony races came off with great “éclat’”’ on 
the first four days of this month, and were decid- 
edly interesting. All Manila turned out, and such 
a collection of carriages I have never seen. All 
the Spanish ladies put an extra coat of paint‘on 
their complexions, and, dressed in their best bibs 
and tuckers, made somewhat of a ghastly show in 
the searching light of early afternoon. The high, 
thatched-roofed grand stand presented a duly gay 
appearance as the bell rang for the first event, and 
the dried-up paddy-fields, far and near, crackled 
with natives directing their steps toward the centre 
of attraction. 

In front of the grand stand groups of Spaniards, 
Englishmen and sea captains formed centres for 
betting, and off at the sides were refreshment 
booths to which everyone made pilgrimage as of- 
ten as the articulatory muscles were in need of 
lubrication. 

Some of the ponies were splendid-looking little 
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“critters,” and made almost as fast time as their 
larger brethren, the horses. During race-after- 
noons, business in the city was entirely suspended, 
and every one who had a dollar took it to the race- 
course to gain other dollars. As the currency sys- 
tem is all metal, bets were paid in hard coin, and 
if you happened to buy a lucky ticket in that gam- 
bling machine, the “totalizator,” you would per- 
haps have a whole hatful of heavy silver cartwheels 
shoved at you on presenting the winning paste- 
board. And it was no uncommon sight at the close 
of the races to see some of the thinly clad natives 
whom fortune had favored go trudging home 
across the rice-fields, carrying a load of dollars in 
a straw hat or a bright bandana. 





I see by the papers that there are at least two 
cases of small-pox in Boston, that everybody is 
alarmed and hundreds are getting vaccinated. 
Curious state of affairs—isn’t it?p—when every day 
out here you see small children running around in 
the streets, covered with evidences of this disease. 
Nobody thinks anything about small-pox in 
Manila, and one ceases to notice it if a Philippine 
mamma sits opposite you in the tram-car, holding 
in her lap a scantily-clothed child whose swarthy 
hide is illuminated with those unmistakable mark- 
ings. Some weeks ago there were even four hun- 
dred deaths a week in Manila from this disease 
alone; and from the way in which the afflicted mix 
with the hale and hearty, you can only wonder 
that there are not four thousand. But small-pox 
flourishes best in the cool, dry days of our winter 
months, and is now being stamped out by the 
warmer weather. An effort is being made to have 
everybody vaccinated, and the steamers from Japan 
have brought down whole cargoes of lymph, but 
the natives do not see any reason why they should 
undergo this experiment, and would much prefer 
to have the small-pox than to be vaccinated. And 
this being the case, it is no wonder that almost 
seventy-five per cent. of them bear those uncom- 
plimentary marks of the disease’s attention. 

Now that I have inoculated my page with a ref- 
erence to this rather unpleasant subject, it is only 
a bit of sad truth to tell of the only fatality caused 
by the malady in our little Anglo-Saxony colony. 
Recently I went into the bay with a young Eng- 
lishman who had always lived in terror of this one 
disease, and had avoided both contact with the na- 
tives and excursions into the infected districts. The 
launch took me to the vessel which we were load- 
ing, and then carried him on to that receiving 
cargo from his concern. Later she returned with 
him, picked me up, and together we went ashore to 
stop a moment at the club before going home for 
the day. I never saw him again, poor chap, though 
I did take over his stable, for next morning he was 
taken with black small-pox and died in a week. 

The families of the lightermen in the bay — 
crowded as they are into the hencoops over the 
stern of the bulky craft—are full of it, and hence the 
fatal ending to our little afternoon excursion. As 
a rule, however, the members of the English-speak- 
ing colony get so used to this disease that they 
have no especial fear in suddenly turning a sharp 
corner of running into some native sufferer. 
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In days gone by, when cholera decimated Ma- 
nila’s numbers, when people died faster than they 
could be buried, when business was at a standstill 
and the city one great death-house, were the times 
that tried men’s souls. But now that those big 
water-mains which run along the ground bring 
fresh water from far up into the hills, the natives 
have given up the deadly practice of drinking from 
the river, and, thanks to the good supply system, 
no longer give the cholera free admittance. 

3eside small-pox, then, fever is about the great- 
est enemy, and certain types of the malarial variety 
seem so common that the sufferers from them of- 
ten walk into the club, drop into a chair, and say, 
“Got the fever again; means another lay-off!” If 
they can keep about, the old stagers never give up; 
but novices buy thermometers and cracked ice, and 
either go through a terrific siege, like my friend, 
whose eight-weeks’ struggle shrunk his head so 
that in convalescence his hat touched his ears, or 
escape with a week's initiation. Typhoid seems 
also common, and there is generally one member of 
the colony for whom the rest are anxious, stretched 
out in ice-baths and wishing he had never seen the 
Philippines. The old hands—who, by the way, 
seem to be regular sufferers from the fever—all say 
the only way to be safe is to drink plenty of 
whisky; but, so far as I have found, that the less 
one takes the better off he is. 








The methods of marketing are almost as note- 
worthy as the low prices for “raw materials.” All 
meat must be eaten on the same day that it is killed, 
since here in the tropics even ice fails to preserve 
fish, flesh or fowl. As a result, while the beef and 
mutton are killed in the early morning—a few 
hours before the market opens—the smaller fry, 
such as chickens and game, are sold alive. From 
six to ten on any morning the native and Chinese 
cooks from many families may be seen bargaining 
for the day’s supply among the nest of stalls in the 
big market. After filling their baskets numbers of 
them mount the little tram-car for the return trips 
to their kitchens and proceed to pluck the feathers 
off the live chickens or birds as they jog along on 
the front or rear platform. By the time they have 
arrived home the poor creatures are stripped of 
foliage, and, keenly suffering, are pegged down 
to the floor of the kitchen to await their fate. Then, 
when the creaking of the front gate announces the 
return of the master, it is time enough to wring the 
necks of the unfortunates and shove them into the 
boiling pot or roasting pan that seems but to ac- 
centuate a certain toughness which fresh killed 
meat possesses. 

The washing bill, again, is far from commen- 
surate with the fulness of one’s clothes hamper, and 
for two gold dollars per month I can turn over to 
my laundryman—who comes in from the country 
once a week—as much or as little as I please. Two 
full suits of white sheeting clothes a day for thirty 
days makes one item of no mean dimensions, and 
yet the “lavandero” turns up each week with his 
basketful, perfectly satisfied with his remuneration. 
Then, too, he washes well, and although, when I 
see him standing knee-deep in the river whanging 
my trousers from over his head down onto a flat 
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stone, I fear for seams and buttons, nothing ap- 
pears to suffer. And although he builds a smail 
bonfire in a brass flat-iron that looks like a warm- 
ing-pan, and runs it over my white coats all blaz- 
ing as it is, the result is excellent, and one’s linen 
seems better laundered than in the mills that grind 
away at home. 

The most noteworthy thing that has happened 
in the way of excitement since the last mail was the 
operating of the new American fire-engine, which 
we imported from the States for the wealthy pro- 
prietor of our hemp-press, who is part Spaniard, 
part native, and part Chinese. It seems he was up 
in our office one day, and on the centre-table saw 
a catalogue containing picures of a collection of our 
modern fire-fighters. He asked what those things 
were, and, on being told that they were used to put 
out fires, said he wanted one at once, the biggest 
we could get him, in order that he might reduce 
the insurance he was paying on his large store- 
houses and still go on collecting the premiums 
from those whose goods were in his charge. 

Although ours is an exporting business, and we 
do not know much about fire-engines, yet the oc- 
casion seemed auspicious, the prospect of paying 
sure, and the outlook interesting. The result was 
that we forwarded the order to New York by the 
first mail, and the other day, after four months of 
waiting, the pieces of the big engine came over on 
the Esmeralda, in big cases. They were very 
heavy, and the natives began the exhibition by 
nearly dropping the boiler into the river as they 
attempted to hoist it into a lighter. To skip over 
the difficulties which were encountered in hoisting 
the cases onto the quay in front of the offices of 
our well-to-do purchaser, we come to the mental 
hardships that were encountered in putting the 
machine together; for no one in Manila had ever 
seen a Yankee fire-engine before, and although we 
had a full description of the complicated mechan- 
ism, with drawings of the parts, and numbers where 
each piece was to fit onto some other piece, there 
was no One in town who could help us much in get- 
ting it into working order. 

Fortunately, the hemp business was dull, and my 
colleague and I were thus enabled to give more 
attention to this Chinese puzzle than if the fibre 
market had been booming. The red wheels with 
gold stripes were the first thing to be adjusted, and 
the eyes of the onlookers who happened to be 
strolling up and down the quay opened to large 
dimensions as the covering was stripped from the 
nickel-plated boiler and the process of establish- 
ment went on. At last the big machine was on its 
feet, with valves and gear adjusted, and with the 
slight assistance which we got from a Spanish en- 
gineer, who knew something about marine ma- 
chinery, we found out that the whistle ought not 
to be screwed onto the safety-valve. 

Several Englishmen who happened to come by 
in the early stages of our efforts made sarcastic 
comments on the appearance of our new toy, and 
could not see how an affair with so much gold paint 
on the wheels and so much nickel on the boiler was 
going to work successfully. But we did not say 
much, since we were well occupied in trying to 

















find out the proper way to fill the boiler. Some one 
suggested pouring the water down the whistle, and 
so, mounted on a step-ladder, one of us began the 
interesting experiment. The water seemed to run 
in all right, as it gurgled down through the pipes, 
and did not leak out of the bottom. As there did 
not seem to be any other loophole to the boiler, we 
concluded this must be the right method, and took 
turns for an hour in emptying the contents of an 
old kerosene tin into the whistle valve. 

Next, with great trepidation, we started a fire in 
the grate, and were rejoiced to see that the new 
engine was soon fuming away like an old veteran. 
It quite spruced us up to hear the fire crackle un- 
der the boiler; but our heads became even more 
swelled when steam enough was generated to tickle 
the feed-pump into taking care of all the vacant lots 
in the boiler-tubes. 

When our friend, Don Capitan, found that the 
engine was going to work and knew its business, 
he said we must have a big trial, and let all Manila 
see the show. To this end he sent around printed 
programmes of what was going to take place, to all 
the prominent people in the city—for he was an al- 
derman, by the way—inviting them to inspect the 
working of the engine and partake of a collation 
afterward in the spacious buildings of the hemp- 
press. : 

Wednesday, the fatal day, arrived, and the great 
American fire-engine stood out on the quay glis- 
tening in the sun, the centre of an admiring crowd 
of open-mouthed natives. The Englishmen in the 
background rather put their heads together and 
shook them the wrong way, as they often do at 
anything American, but the natives allowed their 
lower lips to drop from overwhelming admiration. 
Everybody was curious, and all were expectant, 
from the small kids dressed in nothing but the reg- 
ulation Philippine undershirt, who played shinney 
with the coal for the boiler and looked down the 
hose nozzle, to Don Capitan himself, who went 
around shaking by the hands all the high and 
mighty officials who had come to see his latest 
freak. My associate and I felt fairly important as 
we gruffly ordered the police to clear the ground 
for action and blew the whistle to scare the au- 
dience. The huge suction-hose was run into the 
tiver, and our host made his pet servant jump in 
after it to hold the strainer out of the mud. Ten 
natives were stationed at the nozzle of the four- 
inch hose, which was pointed up the small plaza 
running back from the quay, and while I poked up 
the fire to give us a little impressive smoke, Rand 
rang the bell and turned on steam. 

The affair worked admirably, and the big stream 
of yellow water went so far as to gently soak down 
a lot of baled tobacco that was lying on a street 
corner at the next block, supposedly beyond reach. 
The owner of the tobacco, thinking that a thunder 
storm had struck the town, came to the door of his 
office, just behind, to see what was up, and, as the 
engine suddenly began to work a little better, the 
stream of water somehow knocked him over and 
played around the entrance to his storehouse. At 
the rate things were going it looked as if the ex- 
hibition would prove expensive, and, to avoid dip- 
lomatic complications, we shut off steam long 
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enough to shift the hose over for a more unob- 
structed spurt along the river. 

In a few moments, after the change had been 
made, an open throttle made a truly huge torrent 
belch from the long nozzle with such force as to 
make the ten hosemen feel decidedly nervous, but 
it did not stop them from turning the stream to- 
ward a lighter which was being poled down the 
Pasig by two Malays. The foremost was washed 
backward into the lighter, and the hindmost swept 
off into the river as if he had been a cockroach. 
A Chinaman, who was paddling a load of vegeta- 
bles to the Esmeralda in a hollow tree-trunk, sui- 
fered the same fate. He and his greens were 
swished out of the “banca” in an instant, and he 
found himself sitting on his inverted craft floating 
helplessly down stream. 

Then suddenly, as we opened the throttle to the 
last notch, the hosemen, in their excitement to wet 
some coolies loading hemp, far up the quay, tried 
to turn the torrent back onto the pavement, but, 
with its force of fifteen hundred gallons to the 
minute, it was too quick for them, and with one 
mighty “kerchug” broke away, to send the nozzle 
flying around like a mill-wheel. Before they knew 
what struck them the ten men holding the nozzle 
were knocked prostrate, and two small boys in un- 
dershirts, who were playing around in the mud- 
puddles near by, were whisked off into the river 
like so much dust. A dozen lightning wiggles of 
the hose and the frenzied cataract shot a third boy 
through the wire door into the office of our friend, 
Don Capitan. Inside the door, on a wooden settee, 
were sitting some of the family servants holding 
their infants, and the same stream on which the 
boy traveled through the door washed the whole 
party, settee and all, across the hallway into a heap 
at the foot of the stairs. 

Outside the audience stampeded, and the man in 
the river, holding on to the suction hose, had hard 
work to prevent being drawn up through the 
strainer and pumped out the other end in frag- 
ments. All this took place in a quarter of the time 
it takes to tell of it, and events followed each other 
in such quick succession that the hose had started 
to turn over on its back and charge on the engine 
before one of us rushed in to shut off steam. The 
two boys washed into the river were fished out 
more dead than alive, but more frightened than 
hurt, and the native Philippine policeman on duty 
at the front arrested them promptly for daring to 
be drowned. The boy blown through the screen- 
door had his ear badly torn, and was likewise ar- 
rested for not entering the house in a more civilized 
manner. The natives nursed their bare feet stepped 
on in the rush; the Englishmen, who had been sar- 
castic several days before, said nothing; but the 
Spaniards asked where the collation was, and 
waterlogged though they were, began to eat like 
good ones. The policeman marched the three boys 
in undershirts to the stationhouse, and next morn- 
ing the daily newspapers devoted more space than 
was usual in Cescribing the wonderful machinery 
that came from America for the benefit of their 
readers, who, like the English dude of old, “didn’t 
weahlly dweam that so much wattah could come 
out of such a diminootive-looking affaiah.” 
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Don Carlos, Heir of The Spanish Throne...........cece00% Windsor Magazine 

Don Carlos is, in fact, not only head of the illus- 
trious house of Bourbon, but he is at the same time 
the rightful sovereign of Spain. A glance at the 
genealogy of his family is sufficient to bring con- 
viction of the legitimacy of his claim in this behalf. 
On the other hand, the theory of precedent ad- 
vanced by the Christinos in 1833 and by the Al- 
fonsists in 1875 is untenable. The ancient king- 
doms of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre have, in- 
deed, been ruled by women, but only in default of 
all male issue, and history shows that even in these 
most exceptional cases, the royal power has always 
been exercised by husband and wife conjointly. 

Such, in brief, are Don Carlos’ claims. Let us 
now turn to the man himself. Certainly the prince 
who, on November 1, 1888, wrote proudly to his 
faithful Valori the historic words, “Je tiens mon 
droit de mes aieux et mon expérience de mes mal- 
heurs,” is no ordinary man, and he has lived no 
ordinary life. His very birth had a touch of the 
romantic. In the spring of 1848 Prince Don Juan, 
his father, and the Archduchess Beatrice of Aus- 
tria-Este, his mother, were traveling on their way 
to Vienna, when, as they approached Laibach, a 
small town in the Austrian province of Illyria, the 
princess was compelled to descend from the post- 
chaise to enter a village inn by the roadside. A 
short time after, in this chance shelter, the direct 
heir of Carlos V. came into the world, March 30, 
1848. His parents settled themselves at Inns- 
brtick, and he passed the first eighteen years of his 
life in Austria, going to Bologna at the age of nine 
to be confirmed by Pope Pius IX. His political 
life, however, did not commence until the year 
1868. The young prince was now twenty years of 
age, and those twenty years had been eventful for 
his country. Isabella I]. was on the eve of being 
driven in disgrace from her throne, after a thirty- 
five years’ reign, which will remain on record as 
the most, dissolute and immoral reign which mod- 
ern histoty has known. Carlos V., the hero of the 
first Carlist War, and his eldest son, Carlos VI., 
had both passed away, and Don Juan, the younger 
brother of the latter prince, after long considera- 
tion, had decided to abdicate his rights in favor of 
his eldest son, the present Don Carlos. For the 
occasion a great council of the Carlist chiefs was 
convened in London. The day before the council 
the young Carlos, moved by the chivalrous in- 
stincts which characterized his nature, set out to 
visit Cabrera, the general who had fought so 
bravely in the cause of his grandfather, and who, 
loaded with years and honors, had, twenty years 
before, retired into private life at Wentworth. A 
curious figure in history is this old Spaniard. The 
son of poor fisherfolk of Catalonia, he became re- 
nowned for his bravery in the first Carlist War; 
was created Count of Morella and Marquis del 
Ter, only to end his career by turning traitor to 
the cause for which he had shed his blood. 

But this was still unwritten history when, on 
July 19, 1868, the young prince had his historic 
interview with the old general of sixty-two. In 


order to receive him whom he hypocritically called 
his king, the general played an unworthy comedy. 
He received him in bed, feigning illness. Hardly 
had the conversation commenced when he began 
to rail against the Carlists. Don Carlos, young as 
he was, showed then his nobility of character, and, 
repressing his righteous indignation, left the pre- 
tended invalid with these words: “Cabrera, I thank 
you for your services to the cause of my grand- 
father and my uncle; but, if you wish to leave us, 
do it without railing, and, above all, remember that 
the hero who at the end of his life deserts his flag 
is a dishonored man. If you leave me, it is to my 
great regret ; but God will raise up other heroes for 
my cause.” On the morrow the great council was 
held, and Don Carlos took the title of Duke of 
Madrid. . . . Had he then warned Spain 
against the victor of Morella, it is probable that at 
the present moment he would be king of Spain; 
for, just as the cause of Carlos V. was ruined bv 
the traitor Maroto, so Carlos VII. failed because of 
the treason of Cabrera. The Carlists of Spain saw 
in Cabrera the only general capable of placing the 
young prince on the throne of his ancestors. The 
prince was, however, young at the time, and dared 
not blazon abroad the unworthy conduct of the old 
general. It was, perhaps, the only occasion on 
which he did not sufficiently assert his mastery. 
Nor can one condemn a pretender of twenty years, 
who hesitates to abandon his faith in the man who 
has fought for the cause of his grandfather. Four 
precious years were lost in endeavoring to con- 
vince Cabrera of the futility of delaying in the cause 
of him whom he still continued to call his king. 
Resolved at length to take the field at all costs, the 
prince courageously entered Spain. . 

Cabrera, who had not wished to take part, threw 
away his mask, and by a letter dated from Paris on 
March 11, 1875, informed the Carlists that he rec- 
ognized Alfonso XII., the king whom the Republi- 
cans, at their wits’ end to know what to do, had put 
on the throne two months before. This desertion 
entirely disorganized the Carlists, and twelve 
months afterwards Don Carlos abandoned the 
struggle and started on his travels round the world. 
He has wandered up and down the two hemi- 
spheres, from Africa to Mexico, from the Indies to 
South America, finding time to give new proofs of 
his bravery during the Russo-Turkish war, where 
he distinguished himself at Plevna under the flag 
of the Czar Alexander II. Such is Don Carlos, 
“the soldier,” brave and energetic, ready to dare all 
to regain his crown. 


Quesada, the Cuban Ambassador....... Poultney Bigelow....... The Speaker 

It was in the office of the Adjutant-General at 
Washington that I heard my name most unex- 
pectedly called in Spanish, and, turning, found 
myself in the arms of my effervescent friend and en- 
thusiastic champion of Cuban liberty, Ricardo Diaz 
Albertini. We exchanged greetings after a separa- 
tion of fifteen years, and thus I learned that he had 
become no less important a person than the secre- 
tary of the Cuban legation in Washington, a fact 
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which was duly published upon his visiting card. 
Nothing would do but I must at once go to his 
diplomatic headquarters and be there presented to 
his fellow-patriots. ‘There you shall see that 
Cuba, too, can furnish her Benjamin Franklins and 
her George Washingtons.” Ricardo would make 
the most hopeless cause successful from the mere 
contagion of his irrepressible good spirits. As his 
people are the bravest on earth, and his women the 
most beautiful, so is his cause the most lofty, and 
his chief the most masterly of leaders! 

“Where is your legation?” I asked. He named 
the Raleigh Hotel. Being somewhat of a stranger 
in Washington I sprang to the conclusion that his 
government, with characteristic generosity, had 
furnished a building. to its representative and 
named it after the great enemy of Spanish domin- 
ion. My guess was not quite successful. Arrived 
at the hotel, Ricardo took me to the lift, and, after 
whizzing skyward for awhile, landed me in a 
labyrinth of corridors. At No. 40 we stopped, and 
when the summons to enter had sounded, I found 
myself in a small bedroom furnished after the man- 
ner of American hotel bedrooms generally. I was 
at first inclined to think that this was an ante- 
room to a sweep of apartments beyond, but this 
view was dissipated by Seftor Albertini himself, 
who said, “And now let me present you to Senor 
Gonzalo de Quesada.” 

At this there rose to greet me one of the most 
remarkable men it has ever been my fortune to 
meet. I saw at first nothing but a pair of flashing 
eyes, rimmed by a vast mane of waving black hair. 
Long and eccentric strips of moustache flew out 
from beneath his sensitive nostrils, and waved like 
semaphores when he spoke. A young man he ap- 
peared to me, perhaps thirty. He was faultlessly 
dressed, and carried himself with the air of a man 
conscious of being in any assemblage notable for 
his personal appearance, at once distinguished and 
interesting. Senor Quesada is a handsome man, 
with pure olive complexion, aquiline nose, and the 
voice of a practiced orator. He lent dignity to an 
otherwise commonplace abode. There was a fold- 
ing bed in the room, also a washstand, a wardrobe, 
a table which Sefior Quesada used as his official 
desk. I did not notice anything more, excepting a 
pine box containing pamphlets and documents. In 
after years this box may be treasured as the record 
office of the first Cuban legation. 

It seemed but yesterday that I was under the 
personal spell of that noble savage, Paul Kriiger, 
listening to his explosive grunts as he railed against 
British perfidy and exhorted his apostles to die for 
their alleged liberty. In Washington I was offered 
a contrast marking the difference between two 
races of man. Here are no Paul Kriigers of the 
Bible and rifle order of pioneers, but the last pro- 
duct of super-refined cosmopolitanism. The Cuban 
ambassador and his secretary are men of the uni- 
versity, of the law court, and the café. They are 
soaked in theoretical conceptions of constitutional 
liberty borrowed from a people to whom Cubans 
bear little resemblance. God moves indeed in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform when 
struggles for liberty are championed at one 
and the same time by two men so antithetical as 


Oom Paul of the Boers and Gonzalo de Quesada 
of Havana. 

A more fluent, eloquent, and _ entertaining 
speaker than the Cuban ambassador I have rarely 
heard. When he expatiated on the courage of his 
leaders, and the glorious future awaiting the new 
Latin Republic, his fragile frame quivered with the 
intensity of his emotion, his gestures became im- 
passioned, his eyes dilated with tragic fire, and the 
audience must have been indeed cold if it did not 
surrender itself to the immediate impulse of enlist- 
ing in the Cuban army. I hope the good friends 
whom I have left in Madrid will forgive me the 
apparent desertion of their queen’s cause—a queen 
whom I love because she hates to see horses ripped 
open for pleasure. But even this queen would 
pardon any one for being carried away by the tor- 
rent of eloquence which poured resistlessly from 
this Cuban Castelar, this Gladstone of the Antilles. 
Sefor Quesada invited me to meet some of his 
friends, and I accepted with delight; for if there 
is one thing I revel in more than another it is a 
gathering of patriots where a flavor of conspiracy 
and a dash of mystery seasons the entertainment. 
I was carried back to a happy feast in Warsaw 
when fifteen patriots gathered together in a se- 
cluded room to curse the Muscovite tyrant, to 
drink to the memory of Kosciusko and the resur- 
rection of Poland. At that time an invasion from 
the German side was daily anticipated, and no toast 
was more popular amongst the brave people of 
that unfortunate nation than that of William II., 
German Emperor and “liberator of Poland.” Our 
dinner in Washington lacked one element- which 
made that in’ Warsaw rather interesting. I did 
not have occasion to anticipate the interference of 
the political police. But still we did not care to 
have spies upon us—I mean those in the pay of 
the Spanish government—so we cultivated a mod- 
est retirement. An electric tram carried us spin- 
ning and bobbing along Pennsylvania avenue, past 
the Treasury, the White House, the Foreign Of- 
fice, War and Navy Departments, to a point half a 
mile beyond the Metropolitan Club. We walked 
into a rather unpretentious dwelling house, and the 
ambassador led the way into a back room where a 
table was set for a dozen. The room was poorly 
furnished, and I recall only one picture, that of 
Sadi Carnot, the murdered French President. 
There was also a photograph of a negro, who was 
no doubt some Haytian minister who had once 
patronized the place. The host was a short and 
corpulent Frenchman, famed for his coffee and 
omelettes. Cuban liberty for the moment was 
dropped, and we all talked French in regard to the 
bill of fare. There were some monstrous bull- 
frogs alive in the room, blinking at us from a tank 
of water. These he offered to sacrifice, but I 
spared their lives. Snails he had not, so we com- 
promised on things less strange but equally nutri- 
tious. The secretary, my good friend Albertini, 
had stopped on the way to purchase a few bottles 
of excellent California wine, and soon we were in 
the midst of a banquet worthy of the cause. We 
made the French host proclaim horror of Spanish 
tyranny, and even the black girl who waited upon 
us was enrolled in the army of Cuban sympathizers. 
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We had a goodly medley of nations at the table 
with four languages. All spoke at once, and the 
propositions maintained appeared to me as vari- 
ous as the number of those who spoke. One point, 
however, appeared to meet with universal favor, 
namely, that Latin civilization had had its day, and 
that Cuba could become strong only by linking 
itself closely with the Anglo-Saxon blood of the 
Yankee Republic. I was at first inclined to regard 
this merely as evidence of a polite desire to flatter 
the guest; but they became so heated on the sub- 
ject, and fortified their opinions with so much rea- 
son, that I felt convinced that they spoke with 
sincerity. 

Senor Quesada made that evening an eloquent 
address on the wrongs of Cuba, the wickedness of 
Spain, the heroism of his people, and the glorious 
future before them when they should move for- 
ward hand in hand with the Anglo-Saxon Repub- 
lic. There was magnificent rhetoric in the speech 
of my honored friend. If it had any fault, it was 
that from my rather practical point of view it 
lacked a substratum of accepted facts. He easily 
convinced us all that Spain provided Cuba with an 
uncommonly bad government, and he made us also 
feel that in sweeping the officials of “her most Cath- 
olic Majesty” from off this beautiful island Uncle 
Sam would be doing a highly philanthropic piece 
of work. He also promised vast mercantile ad- 
vantages to the invading republic, but on this point 
his figures were less convincing. But was it not 
well worth a long journey to be in the midst of this 
gathering of single-minded patriots mapping out 
the fufure of a great empire and the joint military 
operations of vast armies, while their national 
treasury might be embarrassed if suddenly called 
upon to pay for a few weeks’ rent in advance at the 
Raleigh Hotel? It seems comical to us, but to 
them it is dreadfully real. 





SIT oben cindéndd cceberencsicsesserececncets Denver Republican 


The Excelentisimo Sefor Don Paxual Cervera 
y Topete, late admiral in command of the Spanish 
flying squadron, comes on his mother’s side from a 
stock where, for generations the name of Topete 
had been feared on land and ocean by many a foe. 
Cervera is also a good old name, and the present 
bearer of it is every inch a gentleman and carries 
his head very high. He is still very pleasant to 
look at, with his broad forehead, keen brown eyes 
and carefully trimmed white beard and heavy 
moustache covering a large determined mouth. He 
is not a very tall man, but has broad shoulders and 
walks very erect. The admiral is not a young man, 
being over fifty-eight. His birthplace was Cadiz. 
Cadiz, the “tiny silver cup,” as the Andalusians call 
their white-housed, clean, sunny, blue-waved town. 
From early childhood he showed his inclination for 
a naval career, and never rested until his parents 
gave in and sent-him to the naval college when he 
was not yet thirteen years. He passed every ex- 
amination with ease, obtaining his commission as 
middy, when most boys are still fond of the play- 
ground. Step by step he ascended the ladder, ris- 
ing in rapid succession until he reached the highest 
posts possible in the Spanish navy. He has always 
rendered great service to his country in times of 


trouble and dark hours. He was one of the finest 
officers with Prim in the terrible war of Africa. 
Again he was of invaluable service in the Philippine 
Islands, and the last Cuban insurrection. 

Admiral Cervera was in London for three years 
as chief Spanish naval commissioner. He was de- 
lighted to occupy that post in such a great naval 
country, and in his letters home he expressed again 
and again his pleasant impressions. He visited 
every great arsenal and studied hard to be able to 
understand every modern invention not only for 


warfare, but also for the large mercantile vessels 


and transatlantic steamers. He made a great many 
valuable purchases for the Spanish navy. He was 
welcomed in the best of London society, being 
much liked. Later on he occupied the same post 
in Paris, but for a much shorter time, as his valu- 
able services were much needed in his own coun- 
try. As minister of marine he showed great energy 
in putting down many old abuses and in reforming 
the administration, and during his office the dingy, 
ugly offices of the “Ministerio de Marina™ were 
quite a pleasure to frequent with regular hours, 
disciplined sailor orderlies and polite officials. The 
ministry of marines is the government office that 
is nearest to the royal palace in Madrid, not far 
from the British embassy, and it is a dingy place 
in all times, especially when in such close contrast 
to the splendid Alcazar on the other side of the 
square. Unfortunately, a change of politics came 
so soon that Admiral Cervera left the ministry be- 
fore he could put into practice his many plans to- 
ward the advancement of the navy. 

Many acts of bravery and determination are re- 
lated of Cervera, especially one that no Spaniards 
can easily forget. Castelar, the great Republican 
orator and statesman, was at that moment presi- 
dent of the republic. The Radical party was not 
satisfied with the moderate way Don Emilio con- 
ducted affairs, and there was much discontent, and 
an undercurrent of dissatisfaction and conspiracy 
going on. Things once more looked gloomy. No 
one knew what might happen. Everybody dis- 
trusted his neighbors. It was in 1873 Don Paxual 
Cervera occupied an important post in the Carraca 
arsenal (Cadiz). He noticed that there was an un- 
dercurrent of mystery going on among sailors and 
troops in that place. Determined to discover what 
it was, he waited and carefully watched every 
movement, every word, every strange act, and soon 
it was evident to him that the rank and file had 
joined the Radical conspirators and were quite pre- 
pared to join in the rebellion, even against their 
very officers. So cleverly did young Captain Cer- 
vera move that he was ere long master of the day. 
Going from ship to ship, even from man to man, he 
argued, condemned and used all the means in his 
power until the whole arsenal and fleet gave in to 
him, and under his word of command fought 
against their tempters and won the day. Vice-Ad- 
miral Cervera hoisted his flag on the first-class 
cruiser Christopher Columbus, built at Genoa, a 
vessel of 7,000 tons, carrying thirty-eight guns and 
five torpedo tubes, her engines 6,750 horse-power. 

His first appointment as “guarda marina” in 
June, 1859, was on the war steamer Velasco, then 
sub-lieutenant, 1860; lieutenant, 1862; first lieu- 
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tenant, 1868; frigate captain, 1873; captain, 1885; 
post captain, 1891; rear admiral, 1896. He is a 
man reputed for cool energy and resolution, very 
popular with men, but stiff with officers. . 





The Indian Viceroy...............- FF Poss cccnvescess London Sun 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Curzon was some 
years before he was known outside the circle of 
his friends, and before he was a member of parlia- 
ment. It was at a reception given in the house of 
Lady Jeune—-that hospitable and brilliant salon 
where all sorts and conditions of men and women 
have met during the last twenty years. Mr. Cur- 
zon was then one of the secretaries of Lord Salis- 
bury, and people were beginning to speak of him 
as a promising young man. We had some brief 
conversation. He asked some questions, which I 
answered with frankness that perhaps was some- 
what surprising to him, and he went on imme- 
diately to subject me to something that I felt was 
dangerously like cross-examination. And this con- 
firmed the impression which was suggested by his 
whole appearance—acuteness, self-confidence, im- 
mense curiosity, and ardent patriotism of the im- 
perialistic order. There was a certain suggestion 
about h’m of triumphant, energetic, inquisitive, en- 
thusiastic youth, which marked out the born poli- 
tician; the man who had made politics a study, a 
pursuit, an ambition. 

A few years afterwards he was a member of par- 
liament, and I heard his first speech. He sat in the 
place which is usually selected by those who are 
resolved to reach office, that is to say, on the bench 
immediately behind the Treasury bench, the bench 
on’ which the members of the government are 
seated. I forget what the subject was; I only re- 
member that in some form or other Mr. Curzon 
took up an attitude somewhat antagonistic to well- 
known views of Lord Randolph Churchill. I was 
struck with the manner in which Mr. Curzon dealt 
with this exceedingly tender subject, for Lord 
Randolph was a great power, and he was not a man 
to brook opposition, especially from a young mem- 
ber. The phraseology was careful, was respectful, 
and yet playful ; if there were any fault to be found 
with it, it was that it was a little too academic. The 
general effect of the speech was said to be disap- 
pointing. Too much-of the Union debating so- 
ciety form—that was the general criticism; but I 
did not think that the criticism was altogether just. 
It was just one of the things that are inevitable 
whenever a young man with a university reputation 
behind him stands up to address the House of 
Commons for the first time. 

I do not recall any other speeches from Mr. 
Curzon in his pre-ministerial days, and his reputa- 
tion was for some time outside rather than inside 
the house. Indeed, I think that his progress was 
slow rather than rapid, and there may even have 
been a suspicion that he was not- coming quite up 
to expectation. At all events, I remember distinctly 
the feelings of surprise with which I heard some 
Conservatives speak of Mr. Curzon’s powers on the 
platform. 

But the fact was, Mr. Curzon required office to 
bring out his powers. He is essentially a man of a 
government. The mind is official, the tempera- 


ment is official, the gifts, to a greai extent, are of- 
ficial. And when, therefore, Mr. Curzon was 
placed in the Foreign Office, he was given his first 
real chance of Parliamentary distinction. It is 
characteristic of the man, and, to a certain extent, 
it was the making of him that, instead of remaining 
idling at home or spouting at Primrose League 
inanities, he went abroad, and saw those vast do- 
minions of the far East, which are the battleground 
of parties. It is no disparagement of Mr. Curzon 
to add that these travels were done in the service 
of a newspaper, and that the proceeds of his pen 
were at one time a consideration—perhaps even a 
serious one—to the young politician. Book after 
book appeared from his pen; all written in a glow- 
ing style; all revealing an adventurous, inquisitive, 
and ardent mind; some revealing a certain reck- 
lessness in personal adventure which is a character- 
istic of men of original mind, high ambition, and 
impatient energies in the days that immediately 
precede this discovery of their place in life. 

And then came the under-secretaryship for for- 
eign affairs in the present parliament. There could 
not have been a more auspicious appointment for 
the young and ambitious man. His chief was in 
the Lords, and so he became the spokesman of a 
great department in the popular chamber. Then, 
as it turned out, foreign affairs became more than 
domestic concerns, the battleground of parties ; and 
thus, instead of sitting in glum and discontented 
and obscure silence-—as so many able heads of de- 
partments have to do—as Mr. Chamberlain, for in- 
stance, has to do throughout the greater part of a 
session, Mr. Curzon was nightly put on the rack of 
cross-examination at question time, and had to take 
the foremost-place in the foremost debates. 

There could not be a training more useful, or, 
at the same time, more calculated to bring out Mr. 
Curzon’s powers. He is, or he became, ready, self- 
confident, sometimes aggressive; and at the same 
time he had to take as well as give blows. Indeed, 
I cannot imagine any political duty much more try- 
ing than that of an under-secretary for foreign af- 
fairs at question time, and in moments of crisis. It 
is a trial in which I have seen more than one repu- 
tation made; and more than one reputation go 
down. It was in that ordeal that Sir Charles Dilke 
first gave the world proof of the remarkable powers 
that have since made him so powerful a political 
figure. For the minister has to be calm under fire ; 
to be frank and yet evasive; to be brusque and yet 
polite; to ward off questions while seeming to give 
information—in short, to dance, so to speak, on a 
parliamentary tight rope. 

Physically Mr. Curzon suggests his mental char- 
acteristics. He is tall, has a regular-featured, dis- 
tinguished, slightly haughty face, a high complex- 
ion, the nose and the brow of the ruling Norman 
race to which he belongs. He is delicate, but the 
frame is broad and stalwart in appearance, does not 
suggest any physical weakness, the cheeks have 
the deceptive ruddiness that very often goes with 
constitutional weakness. Take him all in all he is 
the man who has the dignity of bearing, and dis- 
tinction of face which will become one who, as 
viceroy of India, will represent the most splendid 
of positions in the greatest of empires. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
By F. M. Hopkins 


Mr. Howells’ first collection of verse appeared 
early in 1860, in a neat duodecimo volume bearing 
the title, Poems of Two Friends. Mr. John James 
Piatt, a fellow journalist, since well-known as the 
poet of the middle west, was his associate in the 
enterprise. This little book received many kind 
words, even the Atlantic Monthly giving it a “cor- 
dial welcome.” <A second collection (Poems, now 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), 
was published in 1873, was revised and enlarged in 
1885, and has run through a number of editions. 
Stops of Various Quills, Mr. Howells’ last book of 
poetry, was brought out in 1895, by Harper & 
Bros., in a beautiful edition illustrated by Mr. 
Howard Pyle. Of the poems reprinted here Mid- 
way, The Bewildered Guest, Hope, Race and Time 
are from the collection of 1895, and the remainder 
from that of 1873. 

Mr: Howells’ earlier and later poetry bears a 
marked contrast. The verse in his first and second 
collections is graceful, musical, distinctive. From 
the beginning he was a keen lover of nature, and 
this is apparent in many of his earlier poems. In 
his later work there is less of nature and a more 
serious interest in the great social problems of the 
age. As one critic has very effectively stated it, 
“The broadening minor note is constant in these 
haunting poems, which are rich in suggestion, full 
of noble thought and feeling, and in their simple, 
almost bald diction, at times both touching and 
beautiful.” 

THE LONG DAYS. 

Yes! they are here again, the long, iong days, 
After the days of winter, pinched and white; 
Soon, with a thousand minstrels comes the light, 

Late, the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays. 


But the long days that bring us back the flowers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping rain, 
And all the things we know of spring again, 

The long days bring not the long-lost hours. 


The hours that now seem to have been each one 

A summer in itself, a whole life’s bound, 

Filled full of deathless joy—where in his round, 
Have these forever faded from the sun? ‘ 


The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 
But the time flies . . . Oh, try, my little lad, 
Coming so hot and play-worn, to be glad 
And patient of the long hours that are yours! 


A POET. 
From wells where Truth in secret lay 
He saw the midnight stars by day. 
“Q marvellous gift!” the many cried, 
“O cruel gift!” his voice replied. 
The stars were far, and cold, and high, 
That glimmered in the noonday sky; 


He yearned toward the sun in vain, 
That warmed the lives of other men. 


A SPRINGTIME, 


One knows the spring is coming; 
There are birds; the fields are green; 

There is balm in the sunlight and moonlight, 
A dew in the twilights between. ; 





e 
But ever there is a silence, 
A rapture great and dumb, 


That day when the doubt is ended, "" 

And at last the spring is come. 
Behold the wonder, O silence! li 
vas 


Strange as if wrought in a night,— 
The waited and lingering glory, 
The world-old, fresh delight! 


O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees, 

O birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O blossom-haunting bees,— 


O green, green leaves on the branches, 
O shadowy dark below, 

O cool of the aisles of orchards, 
Woods that the wild lowers know,— 


O air of gold and perfume, 
Wind, breathing sweet and sun, 
O sky of perfect azure— 
Day, Heaven and Earth in one! 





Let me draw near thy secret, 
And in thy deep heart see 

How fared, in doubt and dreaming, 
The spring that is come in me. 


For my soul is held in silence, 
A rapture, great and dumb,— 

For the mystery that lingered, 
The glory that is come! 


BUBBLES. 
i. 
I stood on the brink in childhood, 
And watched the bubbles go 
rom the rock-fretted, sunny ripple 
To the smoother tide below; 





And over the white creek-bottom, 
Under them every one, 

Went golden stars in the water, 
All luminous with the sun. 


But the bubbles broke on the surface, 
And under, the stars of gold 

Broke; and the hurrying water 
Flowed onward, swift and cold. 


II. 
I stood on the brink in manhood, 
And it came to my weary brain, 
And my heart, so dull and heavy 
After the years of pain,— 


That every hollowest bubble 
Which over my life had passed 

Still into its deeper current 
Some heavenly gleam had cast; 


That, however I mocked it gayly, 
And guessed at its hollowness, 

Still shone, with each bursting bubble. 
One star in my soul the less. 


IN AUGUST. 


All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream. 














The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster-flowers look 
With eyes of tender gloom. 


The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruit. 
Through the sere grass, in shy retreat, 
Flutter, at coming feet, 
The robins strange and mute. 


There is no wind to stir the leaves, 
The harsh leaves overhead; 
Only the querulous cricket grieves, 
And shrilling locust weaves 
A song of Summer dead. 


THE SNOW-BIRDS. 
The lonesome graveyard lieth, 
A deep with silent waves 
Oi night-long snow, all white and billowed 
Over the hidden graves. 


The snow-birds come in the morning, 
Flocking and fluttering low, 

And light on the graveyard brambles, 
And twitter there in the snow. 


The Singer, old and weary, 
Looks out from his narrow room: 
“Ah, me! but my thought are snow-birds, 
Haunting a graveyard gloom, 


“Where all the Past is buried 
And dead, these many years, 

Under the drifted whiteness 
Oi trozen falls of tears. 


*Poor birds! that know not summer, 
Nor sun, nor flowers fair,— 
Only the graveyard brambles, 
And graves, and winter air!” 


RACE, 
I, 
Leave me here those looks of yours! 
All those pretty airs and lures: 
Flush of cheek and flash of eye; 
Your lips’ smile and their deep dye; 
Gleam of the white teeth within; 
Dimple of the cloven chin; 
All the sunshine that you wear 
In the summer of your hair; 
All the morning of your face; 
All your figure’s wilding grace: 
The flower-pose of your head, the light 
Flutter of your footsteps’ flight: 
I own all, and that glad heart 
I must claim ere you depart. 


Li 
Go, yet go not unconsoled! 
Sometime, after you are old, 
You shall come, and I will take 
From your brow the sullen ache, 
From your eyes the twilight gaze 
Darkening upon winter days, 
From your feet their palsy pace, 
And the wrinkles from your face, 
From your locks the snow; the droop 
Of your head, your worn frame’s stoop, 
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And that withered smile within 
The kissing of the nose and chin; 
I own all, and that sad heart 

I will claim ere you depart. 


III. 


I am the Race, and both are mine, 
Mortal Age and Youth divine: 

Mine to grant, but not in fee; 

Both again revert to me 

From each that lives, that I may give 
Unto each that yet shall live. 


TIME. 


Do you wish me, then, away? 
You should rather bid me stay: 
Though I seem so dull and slow, 
Think before you let me go! 


Whether you entreat or spurn 

1 shall never more return: 

Times shall come, and times shall be, 
But no other time like me. 


Though I move with leaden feet, 
Light itself is not so fleet; 

And before you know me gone 
Eternity and I are one. 


THE BEWILDERED GUEST. 
I was not asked if I should like to come. 

I have not seen my host here since I came, 

Or had a word of welcome in his name. 

Some say that we shall never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere, and then know 

Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 

I have not the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he should come or go. 

But every now and then there bursts upon 

The song and mirth, a lamentable noise, 

A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes our joys 
Dumb in our breasts; and then, some one is gone. 
They say we meet him. None knows where or when, 
We know we shall not meet him here again. 


HOPE. 
We sailed and sailed upon the desert sea 
Where for whole days we alone seemed to be. 
At last we saw a dim, vague line arise 
Between the empty billows and the skies, 
That grew and grew until it wore the shape 
Of cove and inlet, promontory and cape; 
Then hills and valleys, rivers, fields, and woods, 
Steeples and roofs, and village neighborhoods. 
And then I thought, “Sometime I shall embark 
Upon a sea more desert and more dark 
Than ever this was, and between the skies 
And empty billows I shall see arise 
Another world out of that waste and lapse, 
Like yonder land. Perhaps—perhaps—perhaps!”’ 


MIDWAY. 
So blithe the birds sang in the trees, 
The trees sang in the wind, 
I winged me with the morning breeze, 
And left Care far behind. 


But now both birds and trees are mute 
In the hot hush of noon; 

And I must up and on afoot, 
Or Care will catch me soon. 
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Otano Watanna , the Japan- A Writer in the Chicago Times- 
Herald gives the following ac- 
count of the Japanese woman writer, Otano 
Watanna: 

Kitishima Kata Hasche is the real or family 
name of the clever Japanese girl who is living in 
Chicago at present and winning fame by writing 
for the magazines and newspapers of Chicago and 
the East under the pen name of Otano Watanna, 
while more dollars come from her work as sten- 
ographer. Miss Hasche, or, as she prefers to be 
called, Miss Watanna—the two names meaning the 
same thing, but belonging to different Japanese 
dialects—although scarcely past her twenty-first 
birthday, has seen more of life and experience than 
the average woman of twice her age. The realism 
which makes her fiction so true to life and so keenly 
interesting is based on a knowledge of life and the 
world which has been acquired in the most prac- 
tical way. 

Born in Yokohama, Japan, she was taken by her 


ese Woman Writer 


parents, and in company with the three brothers 


and nine sisters who shared with her their care and 
supervision, to Liverpool, England, and from 
thence to Manchester, before she was eight years 
of age. The journey from Japan to England was 
made by sailing vessels, and occupied an entire 
year. From Manchester the family emigrated to 
Canada, settling in Montreal, and it was in this city 
that Miss Watanna received most of her education. 
Shortly after entering her teens she taught herself 
shorthand, totally unaided except by a book on the 
Pitman system of shorthand, and she left Montreal 
when only sixteen, to go to the West “Indies as 
court reporter and correspondent for the News- 
Letter of Kingston, Jamaica. While filling this 
position she was the only woman allowed to be 
present at the sessions of the British Parliament, 
and her reports, differing from those of her fellow- 
workers in that they were unofficial, were witty and 
sarcastic enough to call general attention to their 
writer. A severe attack of yellow fever, with its 
consequent weakening of the entire system, made 
necessary her return to New York, and Miss Wa- 
tanna’s older sister now occupies her former posi- 
tion in Jamaica. Another sister, also a writer, is 
married to one of the best known philosophical and 
scientific writers of America. After remaining in 
New York for some months Miss Watanna came 
to Chicago. Here she made the acquaintance of 
Miss Florence King, the woman lawyer, who pos- 
sesses the distinction of being the only representa- 
tive of her sex to be registered at the United 
States Patent Office, and by Miss King was set 
afloat in the business and literary circles of 
Chicago. 

At present the Japanese writer is busily occupied 
with stenographic work during a portion of every 
day. The remainder of her time, including many 
midnight hours, she devotes to the writing of short 
stories and poems. Some of these stories, nearly 
all of which deal with Japanese life and customs, 
and which are peculiarly fresh and unhackneyed in 
treatment, have been recently accepted by the edit- 


ors of Munsey’s Magazine, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Black Cat, and the Iroquois Magazine. 
The Metropolitan Magazine was the first to bring 
out a bit of the Japanese writer’s work, and she has 
also contributed to some of the leading newspapers 
in Eastern cities. A Japanese novel, written by 
Miss Watanna some time ago, is soon to be drama- 
tized as a serious representation of Japanese life and 
tragedy, and W. G. Gillette has been asked to pre- 
pare the manuscript for stage use. 





The following account of two 


Two Cuban Poets “eee . 
patriotic Cuban poets is con- 


| tributed by Maud B. Rodgers to the San Francisco 


Chronicle: 
Among the most lamentable results wrought by 
her oppression of Cuba, Spain has not only 


thwarted many a gifted singer, but with her cruel 


means of death has silenced their voices forever. 

It is not many years ago since Placido, one of 
the greatest of Cuban poets, was sentenced to 
death by the same system of misrule as prevails 
in the island at the present time, and executed with 
the same mad brutality practiced upon thousands 
of to-day. His verses breathing sentiments of 
patriotism and freedom were not looked upon with 
favor by the Spanish authorities, and when the op- 
portunity came that he might be accused of taking 
part in an insurrection he was quickly seized, ad- 
judged guilty and condemned to be shot. On the 
28th of June, 1844, Placido, walking in the lead of 
the nineteen insurgents condemned to die with 
him, passed into the plaza of Matanzas. j 

It is related of him that he passed to his death 
triumphantly, singing his Prayer to God, two 
verses of which run thus: 


O, God of love unbounded! Lord supreme! 
In overwhelming grief to thee I fly; 
Rending this veil of hateful calumny 
Oh, let thine arm of might my fame redeem! 
Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my brow, 
With which the world has sought to stamp it now. 


Merciful God! How should I thee deceive? 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my soul! 
Bowed down to earth by falsehood’s base control, 
Her stainless wings not now the air may cleave, 
Send forth thine hosts of truth and set her free! 
Stay thou, O Lord, the oppressor’s victory! 


The first to be shot, Placido’s death was one to 
fill those to suffer with him with terror and horror. 
With the same calculated cruelty of the present 
Spanish system he was at first only wounded. 
Upon the clearing of the smoke Placido struggled 
to his feet, and, placing his hands upon his temple, 
cried to the soldiers, “Fire here!” finishing with, 
“© world, ever pitiless to me, farewell!” 

There are yet a few in America to whom the 
name of Jose Heredia is familiar, those few remem- 
bering when as a young man he came to America. 
Like Placido his unusual intelligence brought 
upon him a hard fate. Opening a law office in 
Havana, conducted upon generous principles, he 
became at once the object of the malice and injus- 
tice of Spain. Perceiving from his writings that 








Heredia deplored the down-trodden condition of 
his country and its inhabitants, he was for no par- 
ticular reason, other than this, exiled from his na- 
tive land. Coming to America he remained but a 
brief time, choosing to fake up his residence in 
Mexico, where he received many high govern- 
ment offices and where he died in 1839, greatly be- 
loved by all of his adopted land. His thoughts 
were ever of Cuba, the poems he composed always 
containing allusions to some phase of the suffer- 
ings of his country. 


What hast thou, Cuban? Life itself resign— 
Thy very grave is insecurely thine! 

Thy blood, thy treasure, poured like tropic rain 
From tyrant hands to feed the soil of Spain. 


Cuba, thou shalt arise, as pure, as bright 

As thy free air—as full of living light; 

Free as the waves that foam around thy strands, 
Kissing thy shores, and curling o’er thy sands! 


His poem, The Exile’s Hymn, is conceded to be 
one of his best, and, written so many years ago, it 
is peculiarly prophetic of the present time, portray- 
ing as it does the changes that should come to 
Cuba and which are now transpiring. 

A portion of this hymn, which loses considerable 
of its beauty in the translation, is given: 


Fair land of Cuba! On thy shores are seen 
Life’s far extremes of noble and of mean; 

The world of sense in matchless beauty dressed 
And nameless horrors hid within thy breast, 
Ordained of heaven the fairest flower of earth, 
False to thy gifts and reckless of thy birth! 
The tyrant’s clamor and the slave’s sad cry, 
With the sharp lash in insolent reply— 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy plains, 
While virtue faints and vice unblushing reigns. 


Others there have been whose verses bear the 
marks of culture, patriotism and virtue, and who 
have suffered beneath the tyranny of Spain. These 
two authors have been selected, however, not only 
to illustrate their genius under suffering and their 
portrayal of their country’s wrongs, but as repre- 
sentatives of our day who have died pleading for 
the cause we are now fighting for. 





In the aftermath of remi- 
niscences of Eugene Field, of 
which the newspapers have been filled, appear the 
following interesting anecdotes of the Western 
poet by Francis Wilson, the comedian: 

Field was an inveterate practical joker, but his 
jokes had the rare quality of endearing him all the 
more to those upon whom they were practiced. It 
was waggery pure, but not always simple, for it was 
oftentimes of the most elaborate character, fanci- 
fully conceived and carefully wrought. It seldom 
stung and it rarely failed to tickle. One felt flat- 
tered to be the object of so much time, attention 
and skill as his conceits frequently involved. 

Field was very fond of the proprietor of a certain 
underground bookshop in Chicago, and the feeling 
was cordially reciprocated. He would go down to 
this place of an evening. When the doors were 
closed the proprietor and he would repair to the 
back of the shop, and Field would put his feet upon 
the table, and sing old songs and tell stories at the 
top of his tremendous voice. He said of this 


Practical Jokes of a Poet 
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friend, with genial satire, that he had in him “the 
making of a delightfully unscrupulous and success- 
ful robber.” A trip from his hofhe on the north 
side to the city proper always included a visit to the 
‘Book Shop,” which meant impromptu utterances 
with congenial folk on books and collectors. In- 
deed, it was in this underground shop, at the corner 
of Madison and State streets, that the gathering be- 
gan of the Saints and Sinners’ Club. Field would 
come in his boyish, breezy way, and talk at the 
customers, fashioning his remarks to their sup- 
posed character, of which, as it often proved, he 
was an excellent, offhand judge. 

Now he would stiffen the back of a strait-laced 
dame by demanding, in a loud voice, an unexpur- 


gated copy of Mrs. Hemans’ poems; or, if the vis- ~ 


itor scanned the theological books, perhaps Field 
would declare that Paine’s Age of Reason was or- 
thodox by comparison with the religious belief to 
which he surmised the newcomer adhered. This 
rarely failed in its effect upon the newcomer. Dur- 
ing one of these visits the proprietor was away, and 
Field, finding a print of him, wrote under the pic- 
ture in his microscopic handwriting: 


This is the robber as sure as you're born 
Against whose guile I fain would warn 
The bibliomaniac, tattered and torn, 
Who pauses to look at some second-hand book 
That lies on the shelf all covered with dust, 
And is marked “four dollars, for cash, no trust,” 
In a gloomy corner that smells of must, 
Down in the shops that Morris built. 

EUGENE FIEvp. 


This he carefully laid away between the leaves 
of a book, where it was discovered some days later. 

In A Little Book of Western Verse, belonging 
to “the robber,” he wrote: 


Believe me, by all those endearing old charms 

With which your quaint shop is provided, 

I shall honor the trade by whose help I have made 
A collection of freaks that’s derided. 

And, if you believe me, why, then I’ve to ask 

That, till Fortune betimes readjust me, 

With dollars and dimes for my yarns and my rhymes, 
You shall continue to trust me. 


Here is the uniquely humorous way in which 
Field addressed the ‘envelope of a letter to his 
friend, Edmund Clarence Stedman: 


There is herein a plaintive ditty 

For E. C. Stedman, New York City; 
In Broadway, 66, fourth story, 

You'll find the same in all his glory. 
So take this packet to that Stedman, 
Or, by St. Hocus; you're a dead man! 


Field was very fertile in jocular invention and 
very swift to seize upon a suggestion. He was one 
of the journalists who once accompanied Carl 
Schurz from St. Louis on a political campaign 
through Missouri. At one of their halting places 
the gentleman who was to introduce Mr. Schurz 
did not put in an appearance. It was suggested 
that Field make the introductory remarks. The 
audience was large, and expectation ran high. 
Field puffed out his chest, and, assuming a super- 
dignified manner and a strong German accent, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 


I have such a severe colt dot I cannot make me a speedy 
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to-night, but I haf die bleasure of to introduce to you my 
prilliant young chournalistic gumpanion, Mr. Eucheene 
Fielt, who will spheak in my blace. 


With this Mr. Schurz was presented, it is said, 
in no very pleasant frame of mind. The explana- 
tion which followed caused uproarious laughter, 
One can but marvel at Field’s temerity, for he was 
wholly unknown at the time. 

Here is an illustration of the readiness with 
which he extricated himself from an embarrassing 
situation. He had invited some friends to a Sun- 
day dinner at his home, on Fullerton avenue. His 
waitress, guided by that incomprehensible vagary 
that seizes upon serving folk at the most inoppor- 
tune times, suddenly “turned up missing.” This 
seemed to give him no concern, and in the few 
minutes’ chat before the meal was announced it 
was noticed that he made a pleasant but gratuitous 
allusion to “Camille,” the serving maid. This, 
though not remarked upon, was thought to be a 
rather romantic name for a servant. Occasionally 
Field would mysteriously disappear in the direction 
of the kitchen, and anon return and pick up the 
threads of conversation. 

When he opened the dining-room doors it was 
seen that soup was already served. This course 
finished, the bell was rung for Camille. But no 
Camille appeared. Field went to the door and 
called “Camille!” first softly and then very loudly 
—but still no Camille appeared. There was an 
awkward pause and an interrogatory exchange of 
frigidities between host and hostess. Just as the 
guests had settled down to the unpleasant convic- 
tion that they were to witness an exceedingly em- 
barrassing family jar, Field, with the remark that 
he would shame Camille, gathered up the empty 
soup dishes and dashed into the kitchen. There 
was some nervous speculation as to what would 
happen next. There were disputatious voices from 
the culinary department, which those of the dining- 
room tried to drown in a rambling chatter. Sud- 
denly the door opens and a huge platter of roast 
beef comes smoking into view. It is steered by 
Field, wearing the most expansive of foreign 
smiles, a cook’s white cap and a muslin apron tied 
high up under his arms in the most ridiculous 
fashion. ; 

“Camille” had arrived! It was all a joke. The 
tension was loosened and hilarity reigned. He was 
radiant with the success of his trick, which was 
many times more amusing in the happening than 
it could possibly be in the narration. Everybody’s 
enjoyment of it was very keen. Dotted over a 
period of years, and thus showing his appreciation 
of appreciation, would come in Field’s letters some 
such allusion as: “I will now repair to the kitchen 
to help Camille bail soup for the vesper meal,” or 
“Eighteen years ago I was so happy! And now 
upon this anniversary we are to have fried sausages 
for dinner. I think I will step down into the pantry 
and lick Camille.” 

The plan hit upon to gain a much-needed in- 
crease in salary from his employer, the proprietor 
of the Daily News, was as original and as success- 
ful a bit of fooling as Field ever conceived and car- 
ried to completion. He was of too sensitive a na- 


ture to invite the shock of a direct refusal, and so, 
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absenting himself from the office for a few days, he 
finally returned with four of his children, who, with 
himself, were in as dilapidated a condition as it was 
possible for mortals to be and still retain a measure 
of dignity and self-respect. Once in the presence 
of his employer the five went through a series of 
appealing gestures and glances, never speaking, 
until Field at length pitifully asked: ‘Please, Mr. 
Stone, can’t you see your way to raise my salary?” 

Field’s estimate of his long-time patron may be 
gathered from this quaint inscription in a book: 

“To Melville E. Stone, once my employer, al- 
ways my creditor, eternally my friend!” 

The more unusual the situation, particularly if it 
partook of the ludicrous, the more enthusiastically 
he surrendered himself to its requirements. 

It was the custom at the office of the News at 
Christmas time to give a turkey to each of the em- 
ployés. Field wrote the head of the paper that he 
should prefer the Yuletide courtesy in his own case 
to take the form of a suit of clothes. Here was so 
good a chance to joke the joker that it must not be 
neglected. In compliance with the letter of his re- 
quest, a full suit of convict’s clothes was sent to 
him. For a long time after this whenever strangers 
came to the News office Field would don this 
prison suit, and with shovel and coal scuttle in 
hand, having somehow managed to engage thie 
visitors in conversation, he would, in perfect keep- 
ing with the character which he was portraying, 
descant volubly upon the wisdom and economy ot 
convict labor. 


What England does for het 
authors may be gleaned from 
a list of the more recent pensions which have been 
given to men of letters, or their descendants, in dis- 
tress. These pensions are given under an act passed 
at the time of the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Special grants had been made previous to that time, 
but it then became an established custom and was 
provided for in the Royal Bounty of the Civil List 
Act. In the earlier years pensions were given to 
Lady Murfree, the Irish novelist; to William 
Wordsworth, Mrs. Jane Hood, the wife of Thomas 
Hood; Tennyson, Sheridan Knowles, Samuel 
Lover and others. Among more recent bene- 
ficiaries : Gerald Massey received a pension of £70 
in 1863 from Lord Palmerston, “as a lyric poet 
sprung from the people,’ which was increased to 
£100 in 1887 by Mr. W. H. Smith. William Al- 
lingham was granted a pension of £60 in 1864, and 
got an additional £40 in 1870, “in consideration of 
the literary merits of his poetical works.” Miss 
Eliza Cook, “in consideration of her literary labors 
both in poetry and prose and her failing health,” 
was granted in 1864 a pension of £100. The late 
Mrs. Oliphant received a pension of £ 100, “in con- 
sideration of her contributions to literature,” in 
1868; and in the same year Robert William Buch- 
anan was granted a similar pension “in considera- 
tion of his literary merits as a poet.” Both these 
pensions were given by Disraeli. In 1873, Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, the author of Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, received a pension of £120 from Mr.Glad- 
stone, and another of Mr. Gladstone’s pensions was 
that of £200 to Mrs. Frances Eliza Kingsley in 
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1875, “as a contribution of respect to the memory 
of her late husband, Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon 
of Middleham, of Westminster, a scholar, author 
and divine.” The list of 1877 contains two interest- 
ing pensions of £75 each granted to Mrs. Mary 
Ann De Foe and Miss Jane De Foe, “the lineal de- 
scendants of the author of Robinson Crusoe.” In 
the same year, Mr. George Macdonald, the novel- 
ist, received a pension of £100. The list for 1881 
contains a pension of £200 to Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, “in recognition of his eminence as a natural- 
ist”; for 1882, £150 to Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
“in recognition of his valuable contributions to the 
history of England”; for 1883, £250 to His Im- 
perial Highness Prince Lucien Louis Bonaparte, 
“in consideration of his services to literature and 
learning” ; for 1884, £250 to Matthew Arnold, “in 
recognition of his distinguished literary attain- 
ments and his eminence as a poet”; £150 to Fred- 
erick James Furnivall, for “his services to English 
philology and literature”; and £250 to James Au- 
gustus Henry Murray, “in consideration of and for 
the promotion of his valuable services to philology, 
especially in connection with his work as editor of 
the New English Dictionary.” It may be said 
here that in 1892 Mr. Henry Bradley was granted 
a pension of £150 for his labors in connection with 
the same work. The list for 1886 contains a pension 
of £300 to Thomas Henry Huxley, “in recognition 
of his eminent services to science and education” ; 
and another of £200 to Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope, “in consideration of the value of his literary 
work, his straitened means and his advanced old 
age.” Trollope died in 1892, and in 1893 a pension 
of £50 was granted to his widow. Huxley died 
in 1895, and in the following year a pension of 
£200 was granted to his widow. Among other 
relatives of eminent literary men who have re- 
ceived pensions were Rose Trollope (widow of 
Anthony Trollope, the novelist), £100; Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Minto (widow of Professor Minto), £50; 
Mrs. Rogers (widow of Thorold Rogers, the politi- 
cal economist), £50; Miss Hester Pater and Miss 
Clara Pater (sisters of the late Walter Pater), £50 
each. In 1895, £100 was given to William Wat- 
son, “in consideration of the merits of his poetical 
works”; and £100 to George Augustus Sala, “in 
consideration of his services to literature and jour- 
nalism”’; £100, in 1896, to J. S. Stuart Glennie, “in 
consideration of his labors in connection with early 
history and historical theory”; and £200, in 1897, 
to William Alexander Hunter, late M. P. for Aber- 
deen, “in consideration of his labors in connection 
with Roman law and scientific jurisprudence.” 





The revelations in the Dreyfus 
case recently made by Henry 
have been so sensational that the indirect bearing 
upon the famous Zola trial has been lost sight of. 
Henry’s acknowledgment of the fabricatious 
authorship of one of the most important letters 
used in proving the guilt of Dreyfus, also disproves 
the assertion industriously circulated that Zola’s 
aim in making his accusations was one of self-in- 
terest, hoping by the enormous publicity of his trial 
to advertise his recent writings. This, be it said, 
was not a popular opinion in this country, where 
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the novelist’s fight for justice was considered to be 
as sincere as it was ardent. Now, in the light of the 
tardy dawning of the truth, the letter which Zola ad- 
dressed to President Faure of the French Republic 
reads almost like a prophecy. It was written in 
February last, and we reproduce the famous epistle 
to give our readers an opportunity to read it in the 
light of recent events : 

“To M. Felix Faure, President of the Republic: 

“Monsieur le President—Will you allow me, in 
gratitude for the kindly welcome you once gave 
me, to say to you that your star, so lucky until now, 
is threatened with the most shameful, the most in- 
effaceable of stains? : 

“What a mud stain on your name—I had almost 
said on your reign—is this abominable Dreyfus 
affair! A council of war, under orders, has just 
dared to acquit an Esterhazy—a final blow to all 
truth and justice. And it is ended. France has this 
stain upon her cheek, history can write down that 
under your presidency such a social crime could 
be committed. 

“Since they have dared, I, too, will dare, even I. 
I will say the truth, for I have promised to say it in 
case that justice, in its regular course, should not 
disclose it whole and entire. My duty is to speak. 
I will not be an accomplice. My nights would be 
haunted by the spectre of the innocent man who 
far away is expiating, in the most frightful of tor- 
tures, a crime which he has not committed. 

he The man of evil, who directed every- 
thing, who did everything, is Colonel du Paty de 
Clam, then only a major. He is the whole Dreyfus 
affair. . . . He seems to have a mind clouded 
and complicated to the highest degree, haunted by 
romantic intrigues, taking pleasure in the manceu- 
vres of penny dreadfuls—stolen documents, anony- 
mous letters, rendezvous in deserted spots, 
mysterious women that hawk about, by night, 
overwhelming proofs. It is he who imagined the 
dictation of the ‘bordereau’ to Dreyfus; it is he who 
thought of studying him in a room cased in by 
mirrors; it is he whom Major Forzinetti has 
shown us armed with a dark lantern, wishing to 
break in abruptly on the accused man when sleep- 
ing, to throw upon his face a sudden blaze of light 
and thus surprise his crime in the emotion of the 
waking. 

“Is it then true that there are utterable things, 
dangerous things, fit to set Europe on fire, which 
they have been forced to bury carefully behind their 
closed doors? No! There was behind them noth- 
ing but the romantic and crazy imaginations of 
Major du Paty du Clam. All that has been done 
is only to hide the most preposterous of romances. 
To be convinced of it, you have only to read with 
attention the act of accusation read before the 
council of war. 

“Ah! the nothingness of this act of accusation! 
That a man could be condemned on such a docu- 
ment is a wonder of iniquity. I defy honest people 
to read it without their heart throbbing with indig- 
nation and crying out their revolt at thinking of 
the boundless expiation far away in the Ile du 
Diable. Dreyfus knows several languages—it is a 
crime; they have found no compromising paper 
about him—crime ; he goes sometimes to his native 
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country—crime; he is laborious, is anxious to 
know everything—crime; he does not show him- 
self troubled—crime; he is troubled—crime. Then 
the simplicity with which it is drawn up, and its 
formal assertions about nothing. We had been 
told of fourteen heads of accusation, we find only 
one when all is over—that of the ‘bordereau.’ 

“There remained, then, only the ‘bordereau,’ 
about which the experts had not come to an un- 
derstanding. It is said that in the council chamber 
the judges were going to acquit, as a matter of 
course. And, from that time on, how we under- 
stand the desperate obstinacy with which, to jus- 
tify the condemnation, they declare the existence 
of a document, secret and overwhelming, the doc- 
ument which they cannot show, which legalizes 
everything, before which we ought to bow our 
heads as to some kind deity, invisible and unknow- 
able. I deny it—this document—I deny it with all 
my strength. 

‘“‘We now come to the Esterhazy affair. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart had become chief of 
the Bureau of Information. In the exercise of his 
office there came one day into his hands a letter- 
telegram dddressed to Major Esterhazy by the 
agent of a foreign power. It was his strict duty to 
begin an investigation. He accordingly submitted 
his suspicions to his superiors in rank—to General 
Gonse, then to General de Boisdeffre, and then to 
General Billot, who had succeeded General Mer- 
cier as Minister of War. The researches lasted 
from May to September, 1896, and—something 
which must be declared very loudly—General 
Gonse was convinced of the guilt of Esterhazy, and 
General de Boisdeffre and General Billot did not 
express a doubt that the ‘bordereau’ was in the 
handwriting of Esterhazy. The investigation made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart had ended by es- 
tablishing this fact as certain. But great was the 
emotion, for the condemnation of Esterhazy in- 
volved inevitably the revision of the Dreyfus case, 
and this the general staff would have at no price. 

“There must have been then a psychological mo- 
ment full of agony. Notice that General Billot was 
in no wise compromised. He had-just come into 
office, it was possible for him to know the truth. 
He dared not, doubtless in his terror of public opin- 
ion, certainly also in his fear of delivering up the 
whole staff, General de Boisdeffre, General Gonse, 
not to speak of the subordinates. There was but 
this minute of struggle between his conscience and 
what he believed to be the interest of the army. 
This minute once passed, it was already too late. 
He had entangled himself, he was compromised. 
And from that time on his responsibility has kept 
on growing, he has taken on himself the crimes of 
the others, he is as guilty as they, he is guiltier 
than they—for he had it in his power to do justice 
and he has done nothing. Do you understand it? 
For a year General Billot and Generals de Bois- 
deffre and Gonse have known that Dreyfus is inno- 
cent, and they have kept the fearful thing to them- 
selves. And they sleep, and have wives and chil- 
dren that they love! 

“Men ask with superfaction who were the pro- 
tectors of Major Esterhazy. It was, first of all, 
back in the shade, the Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty 


de Clam, who has managed everything, directed 
everything. His hand is known from his prepos- 
terous expedients. Next, it is General de Bois- 
deffre, it is General Gonse, it is General Billot him- 
self. They are indeed obliged to bring about the 
acquittal of the major, since they cannot allow thie 
innocence of Dreyfus to be acknowledged without 
the war officers crumbling beneath public con- 
tempt. 

“How was it possible to hope that a council of 
war would undo what a council of war had done? 

“They have pronounced an iniquitous sentence, 
which will forever weigh on our councils of war, 
which will henceforth throw suspicion on all their 
decisions. The first council of war may have been 
without understanding; the second is necessarily 
guilty. Its excuse, I repeat it, is that the supreme 
chief had spoken, declaring the sentence once given 
to be beyond attack, holy and superior to men, so 
that no inferior could speak to the contrary. 

“T accuse Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty de Clam 
of having been the diabolical workman of the ju- 
dicial error — unconsciously, I wish to believe -- 
and of having afterward defended his nefarious 
work, during three years, by the most preposter- 
ous and culpable machinations. 

“T accuse General Mercier of having become an 
accomplice at least, by weakness of mind, of one of 
the greatest iniquities of the century. 

“T accuse General Billot of having had in his 
hands the certain proofs of the innocence of Drey- 
fus and of having stifled them, of having made him- 
self guilty of the crime of treason against humanity 
and justice, for a political end and to save the com- 
promised staff. 

“T accuse General de Boisdeffre and General 
Gonse of having made themselves accomplices in 
the same crime—the one, doubtless, through cleri- 
cal passion ; the other, perhaps, through that spirit 
of ‘esprit de corps’ which makes the war office the 
sacred ark, never to be attacked. 

“T accuse General de Pellieux and Major Rav- 
ary of having carried on an iniquitous investigation 
—I mean an investigation of the most monstrous 
partiality, of which we have in the report of the 
second, an imperishable monument of naive 
audacity. 

“T accuse the three experts in handwriting-— 
Messrs. Belhomme, Varinard and Couard—of hav- 
ing made lying and fraudulent reports, unless a 
medical examination should declare them laboring 
under maladies of sight and judgment. 

“T accuse the war offices of having carried on in 
the press, particularly in the ‘Eclair’ and in the 
‘Echo de Paris,’ an abominable campaign to lead 
public opinion astray and to cover their own faults. 

“I accuse the first council of war of having vio- 
lated the law by condemning a man on the strength 
of a document kept secret, and I accuse the secon«l 
council of war with having covered this illegality— 
under orders—by committing in its turn the ju- 
dicial crime of acquitting knowingly a guilty man. 

“My burning protest is but the cry of my soul. 
Let them dare, therefore, to bring me into court, 
and let the trial be held in open day. I wait. Re- 
ceive, Mr. President, the assurance of my profound 
respect.” 
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THE FOREST LOVERS * 


By Maurice HEWLETT 


Prosper le Gai has been attacked and sorely wounded by 
Galors, an ex-monk, who also takes Prosper’s armor instead 
of his own so that Prosper shall be blamed for all Galors 
misdeeds. Isoult la Desirous, the young wife of Prosper, 
separated from her husband ever since the marriage by a 
series of mischances and misunderstandings is carried off 
by Galors during the period of Prosper's recovery, and the 
latter is now in hot pursuit. 

Walking the rounds at Hauterive the night of his 
coming there, a man sprang out at Prosper from 
a black entry and stabbed at him between the 
shoulders. ‘For the ravisher of Isoult!” was all 
the message that did not miscarry, for Galors’ mail 
of proof stopped the rest. Prosper whipped round 
in an instant, but the assassin had made up the 
passage-way. There was a quick chase through 
the break-neck lanes of the steep little town, then 
blood told. Prosper ran his man to earth in a 
churchyard. He proved to be a red-haired country 
lout, whose bandy legs had been against him in this 
work. He asked for no quarter, seemed beside 
himself with rage. 

“Friend,” said Prosper, “you struck me from be- 
hind. You must have wished to make very sure. 
Why?” 

Said Falve, “Thou ravisher, Galors !” 

“I cannot be called Galors to my face; politics 
may go to the devil. Keep my secret, country- 
man; I am in Galors’ shell, but I will be Galors no 
more.” 

Falve dropped on his knees. “Oh, my lord, my 
lord ” he began to cry out. 

“Enough of lords,” said Prosper. “Some of 
them do not very lordly, I grant you. Your words 
touched me nearly. Be so good as to make your- 
self plain. Who is Isoult?” 

‘Tsoult la Desirous, my wife, Messire.” 

“Your wife!” cried Prosper, grinding his teeth. 

“As good as that, my lord. I should have mar--: 
ried her in the morning if my mother hadn’t played 
the Turk on me.” 

So he had the whole story out of him. Prosper 
learned that Isoult had been put in her ‘way to 
safety by the old woman, who immediately after 
had made that way the most perilous of all—with 
the best intentions always. 

“Master Falve, I am your debtor,” said Pros- 
per at the end; “I wish you good evening.” 

“Messire, will you not find my wife?” 

“Your wife again, sirrah!’” cried he, . turning 
sharply. . 

“Ah, my lord, if you have any ill will to that 

“T have the greatest possible ill will, my man, be- 
cause she is already my own.” 

“Heaven round about us, was there ever such a 
married woman!” cried poor Falve, tearing his 
hair. : 

The politics of a lady to whom, so far as he then 
knew, he owed no service, held Prosper till the 
morning. The rest of the night he spent walking 


*A selected reading from The Forest -Lovers, by 
Maurice Hewlett. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
publishers. 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 
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the ramparts. At the first flutter of light he beat 
up the garrison, assembled the men of both parties, 
and declared himself. 

“Hauterive returns to its allegiance,” said he. ° 
“Conradin de Lamport is commandant. The 
former garrison will deliver up all arms and take 
the oath of fealty. A declaration of hue and cry is 
posted for Galors, with a reward for his head. In 
three days’ time the countess will send her viceroy 
to claim the keys. Gentlemen, I bid you good 
morning.” 

Conradin de Lamport was the name of the man 
who had accompanied him into Wanmeeting. 
Prosper knew he was to be trusted. Then with 
conscience cleared he mounted his horse and left 
Hauterive. 

‘Keeping a sharp lookout as he went, he was re- 
warded by the find of a shoe, glowing like a crim- 
son toadstool in the moss. Not far off were its 
fellow, and a pair of drenched silk stockings. He 
kissed the vestiges of the feet of Isoult, hung them 
to the peak of the saddle, and forward again like a 
westerly gale. After this came a fault which de- 
layed him the best part of three days. The deer 
were dumb animals for him, whose business had 
hitherto been to bleed, not milk, them. There 
were deer feeding in the glades of Thornyhold; but 
3elvisée was nursing her wound under the oak by 
the pool, and Mellifont was beside her. The deer 
snuffed an enemy in the friend of their friend; they 
gave him a lead astray, which unconsciously he 
took. Thus he found himself, after two days’ aim- 
less wandering and two nights’ dreamless sleep, 
on the high ground by Deerleap, with the forest 
behind and the rolling purple fells stretched out 
before him, and at last a blue gauzy ribbon which 
he knew for the sea. Out of heart he turned and 
beat back to Thornyhold, this time to better 
purpose. 

A rustle in the fern, a start, a glint of the sun on 
a side not furry, a flash of flying green and russet. 
a streamer of hair like a litten cloud—by heavens, 
how the brown girl ran! Prosper, laughing but 
keen, gave chase. She led him far, in and out of 
the oak stems, doubling like a hare; but he rode 
her down by cutting off the corners; flushed, pant- 
ing and wild, defiant she stood, ready to flinch at 
the blow. 

Prosper’s horse was properly breathed; as for 
him he burst into a laugh. 

“My child, you bolted like a rabbit. But own 
that I gave you a good run.” 

“You beat me,” said Mellifont. 

“Well, and now I am going to do what I like 
with you.” 

“Of course.” 

“You must be obedient. Answer my question 
now. Why did you run?” 

“Because you came.” 

“Why did you run?” 

“Because you are a man.” 

“Madam Virgin, what a prude! Did vou think I 
should hurt you?” ’ . 
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“Well, have I?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Look at me now. Do I look like hurting you?” 
He put up his vizor. The softest brown eyes a girl 
can have trembled over him. 

“No—o. Oh!” The negative was drowned in 
discovery. Prosper followed her gaze. He held 
up the red stockings. 

“Do you know them, child?” 

“IT know to whom they belong. Are you going 
to hunt her?” 

“Hunt her! I am going to find her. I think she 
has had hunting enough, God bless her.” 

“Yes, she has,” said Mellifont gravely. 

Prosper stooped in his saddle and laid a hand on 
her head. 

My dear,” said he, “I love that hunted lady be- 
yond everything in the world. I never knew how 
much until I had lost her. But no wrong will 
happen to her till she hears me tell her the truth. 
If you know anything you must not hide it from 
me!” 

Mellifont peered up at him through her hair. 

“Are you Prosper?” she asked. 

“Yes; 1am, indeed. Did she speak to you about 
me?” 

“Often.” 

“Is she—ah, Lord of Hosts! she is not here?” 

“No, not now; she was here. Come with me; 
but you must leave your horse and sword behind 
you.” 

Prosper obeyed her without a thought. Melli- 
font took his hand and led him to the hollow under 
the oak. Belvisée was there, dumbly nursing her 
side, which a stooping hind was licking when the 
pair came up. Prosper received the red robe and 
the sequins from her hands, and in time pieced the 
story together. It cut him to the soul. 

“Take me to the place where the dogs got her,” 
he said in a whisper. Belvisée and Mellifont led 
him there. Once more, then, he wasted his eyes on 
crushed herbage, black fern, and stained earth; 
again loathed himself very heartily for what he had 
not done; but in time understood what he had 
done. He turned deliberately to the sisters. “Bel- 
visée and Mellifont, listen to what I shall tell you. 
There is no strength like a woman’s, and no blind- 
ness like that of a man. For the woman is strong 
because she is blind and cannot see the man she 
loves as he is; therefore, she makes him in her own 
glorious image. But the man is blind because he 
is strong, and because he seeth himself so glorious 
that he can bide no other near him save as a ser- 
vant. In that he doth deadly sin to love, because the 
food of love is service, and he that setves not love 
starves him. But the woman feedeth him with her 
own milk, so love is with her till she dies. I, by 
the mercy of God, have learned what love is, and 
can feed him with service. And Isoult la Desirous 
has taught me, who is now Isoult la Désirée.” 

Prosper ceased. Mellifont was crying on Bel- 
visée’s shoulder. The latter said: 

“Prosper, if all men were like thee we might 
leave the forest and dwell with them.” 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I will see you 
safely bestowed,” 
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“No, no; we will stay where we are known and 
with whom we know. All men are not like you.” 

“As you must, it must needs be,” replied Pros- 
per. He kissed each on the cheek, and watched 
them go hand-in-hand down the glade. The herd 
closed in upon them, so neither he nor the Argu- 
ment knows them any more. 

Prosper knelt down to pray; but what he found 
set him to better work. He found Isoult’s wed- 
ding-ring. 

“By God,” he cried, “who made men to labor, I 
will pray with my hands this turn!” 

He ran for his horse and sword. Courage came 
with his gallop, courage and self-esteem, without 
which no man ever did anything yet. With self- 
esteem returned sober thought. 

He forded Wan. A horseman met him on the 
further bank, shouting. Prosper lowered his head 
and shot at him as from a catapult. The spear 
drdve deep, the man threw his arms out, sobbed, 
and dropped like a stone. Prosper went on his 
race. 

Midway of the heath a second knight met him, 
challenged him and charged. Prosper was not for 
small game that night. His head grew cooler, as 
always, for his haste, his arm steady as a rock. 
Thereupon he ran his man through the breastbone. 
He broke his spear, but took the other’s, and away. 
At the edge of the wood the moon-rays gleamed 
a third time upon mail. It was Galors’ last sentry, 
who hallooed to stay him. Prosper was on him 
before he was ready, and hurled him from the sad- 
dle. He never moved. Prosper galloped through 
the wood. 

The snapping branches, thunder of hoofs, labor- 
ing belly and hard-won breath of his beast, more 
than all the wind that sang in his ears, prevented 
him from hearing what Galors and his prey had al- 
ready heard. He went headlong down the slope of 
the ground; but before anything more welcome he 
caught the music of the brook in the bottom. 

There was a gap in the trees just there ; the moon 
swam in the midst large and golden. Then at last 
he saw what he wanted, and knew that the hour 
had come. 

Galors, too, knew that the hour had come; but 
his spirit came up to meet it, and he made a push 
for it. He went over the brook; if he could top 
the ridge he would have the advantage he had a 
year ago, which this time he swore to put to better 
use. The girl knew his thoughts as she had known 
the accolade of the thundering hoofs behind them. 
She would have thrown herself if the steel trap had 
loosed ever so little; as it was, she fluttered like a 


’ rag caught in a bush; the filmy body*was what 


Galors held, the soul shrilled prayers to the man’s 
confusion. He could not stay her lips; they moved, 
working against him as he knew well. ‘Mother of 
God, send him, send him, send him!” It was ill 
fighting against a girl’s soul, it slacked his rein and 
drugged his heel. By God, let the boy come and 
be damned; let him fight! “Mother of God, send, 
send, send!” breathed Isoult. The horse below 
them shuddered, failed to come up to the rein, 
bowed his head to the jerked spur. Galors left off 
spurring, and slackened his rein. Though he 
would not look behind him he heard the plash of 














the ford, heard also Prosper’s low, “Steady, mare, 
hold up!” Prosper was over; Galors half-way up 
the hill. It would be soon. 

Thus they gained the ridge and halted. Backing 
their beasts, they were face to face, and each looked 
shrewdly at the other, waiting who should begin 
the game. : 

Then it was that Isoult suddenly sat up and 
looked at Prosper. He'could not read her face, but 
knew by her still-poised head that she was quiver- 
ing. He said nothing, but made a motion, a swift 
jerk with his head, to wave her out of the way. 
Galors responded by first tightening, finally relax- 
ing, his hold upon her wrist. She slipped down 
from the saddle, and stood hesitating what to do. 
She had waited for this moment so long, that the 
natural thing had become the most unnatural of 
all. Prosper never glanced at her, but kept his eyes 
steadily on Galors. The times—in his mannish 
view—were too great for lovers. Isoult stepped 
back into the shadows. 

The two men at once saluted in knightly fashion, 
wheeled, and rode apart. The lists were a long al- 
ley between the pines, all soft moss and low scrub 
of whortleberry and heather. Galors had the hill 
behind him, but no disadvantage in that unless he 
were pushed down it; the place was dead level. 
They halted at some thirty yards’ interval, waiting. 
Then Prosper gave a shout: “Bide the time! ‘En- 
tra per me!’”’ came a sombre echo; and the two 
spurred horses flung forward at each other. 

Each spear went rue. Prosper got his into the 
centre of Galors’ shield, and it splintered at the 
guard. Galors’ hit fair; but Prosper used his trick 
of dropping at the impact, so that the spear glanced 
off over his shoulder. Galors recovered it and his 
seat together. It would seem that Prosper had 
taught him some civility by this, for he threw his 
lance away as soon as the horses were free of each 
other. Both drewtheir swords. Then followed a bout 
of wheeling and darting in, at which Prosper had 
clear advantage, as the lighter horseman on the 
handier horse. Galors’ strength was in downright 
carving, Prosper’s in his wrist-play and lightning 
recovery. He, moreover, was cool, Galors hot. At 
this work he got home thrice to the other’s once, 
but that once was for a memory, starred the shoul- 
der-piece and bit to the bone. Left arm luckily. 
Prosper made a feint at a light canter, spurred 
when he was up with his man, and, as his horse 
plunged, got down a back-stroke, which sent Gal- 
ors’ weapon flying from his hand. He turned 
sharply and reined up. Galors dismounted slowly, 
picked up his sword, and went to mount again. He 
blundered it twice, shook the blood out of his eyes, 
tried again, but lurched heavily and dropped. He 
only saved himself by the saddle. Prosper guessed 
him more breathed than blooded. 

“Galors,” said he, ‘““we have done well enough for 
the turn. Rest, and let me rest.” 

“As you will,” said Galors thickly. 

The two men sat facing each other on either side 
of the way. Galors unlaced his helm and leaned on 
his elbows, taking long breaths. Prosper unlaced 
his; and then followed a lesson to Isoult in war- 
fare, as he understood it. The girl had rur down 
the hillside to the brook, so soon as she saw they 
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must give over. She now came back, bearing be- 
tween her hands a broad leaf filled with water. This 
she brought to her lord. Prosper smiled to her. 

“Take it to Galors, Isoult, whom we must con- 
sider as our guest,” he whispered. 

She turhed at once and went dutifully, with recol- 
lected feet and bosom girt in meekness, to give 
him the cold water cupped in her palms. Galors 
drank greedily, and grunted his thanks. As for 
Prosper, he praised men and angels for a fair 
vision. 

She came back after another journey to feed her 
lover, and afterward, stood as near to him as she 
dared. Galors, thé alien, looked ever at the 
ground. 

“Galors,” said Prosper presently, “how do you 
find my harness?” 

“Tt has served me its turn,” he answered. 

“That also I can say of yours,” replied Prosper 
with a little laugh; “for it has taken me into places 
where, without it,-I should have found a strait gate 
in. For that I can thank you more than for the 
headache and cold bath at Goltres.” 

“Ha!” said the other, “that was a sheer knock. 
I thought it had finished you, to be plain. But do 
not lay it to my door. I fight truer than that.” 

“Truly enough you have fought me this night,” 
Prosper allowed heartily, “and I ask no better. 
But will you now tell me one thing about which I 
have been curious ever since our encounter in this 
place a year ago?” 

“What is it?” 

“Your arms—the blazon—do you bear them as 
of right?” 

“I bear them by the right a fighter has. 
have carried me far, and done my work.” 

“They are not of your family?” 

“My family? Messire, you should know that a 
monk carries no arms. My family, moreover, was 
not knightly till I made it knightly.” 

“The arms you assumed with your new. profes- 
sion?” 

“T did.” 

“May I know whence you took them?” 

“No; I cannot tell you that. They are the arms 
of a man now dead—Salomon de Montguichet.”’ 

“They are the arms,” said Prosper slowly, “of a 
man now dead. I saw him dead, and helped to 
bury him. I knew not then how he died, though 
I have thought, to be sure, since. But you are 
wrong in one thing. The bearer of those arms 
was not Salomon de Montguichet.” 

“It is you who are wrong, Messire. It is beyond 
doubt; and the proof is that on the shield are the 
‘guichets,’ taken from the name.” 

“Galors, the name was taken from the ‘guichets,’ 
and the ‘guichets’ from Coldscaur in the north. The 
man’s name was Salomon de Born.” 

Galors gave a dry sob, and another, and another. 
He threw up his arms, twisting with the gesture ot 
a man on the rope. Prosper and Isoult rose also, 
Prosper pale and hard, the girl wide-eyed. Galors 
seemed to tear at himself, as if at war with a fiend 
inside him. Prosper stepped forward; you would 
not have known his voice. 

“Man,” he said, “our account is not yet done. 
3ut I know what I know. If you have accounts 
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to settle, settle them now. I will bear you com- 
pany and wait for you where you will.” 

The words steadied Galors, sobered and quieted 
him. He began to mutter to himself. ‘God hath 
spoken to me. Out of my own deeds cometh His 
judgment, and out of my own sowing tlfe harvest 
I shall reap. ‘Entra per me,’ said God.” He 
turned to Prosper. “Sir, I accept of your allow- 
ance. I will not take you far. One more thing I 
will ask at your hands, that you give me back my 
own sword—Salomon’s sword. After a little you 
shall have it again.” 

“T will do it,’’ said Prosper, knowing his thought. 

They changed swords. Progper set Isoult on his 
horse and himself walked at her stirrup. The three 
of them moved forward without another word 
given or exchanged. Galors led the way. 

Instead of following the line of the chase, which 
had been north, they now struck east through the 
heavy woodland. So they went for some three 
hours. It must have been near-midnight, with a 
moon clear of all trees, when they halted at a 
cross-ride which ran north and south. . Before 
them, over the ride, rose a thick wall of pine-stems, 
so serried that there was no room for a horse to 
pass in between them. Isoult started, looked 
keenly up and down the ride, then collected herself 
and sat still. Prosper took no notice of anything. 

“Prosper,” said Galors quietly, “you will wait 
here for me. You know that I shall return. It will 
be within half an hour from now.” 

“Good. I shall be here.” 

Galors dismounted and plunged into the wall of 
pines; they seemed to move and fold him in their 
mazes, and nothing spoke of him thereafter but the 
sound of his heavy tread on dry twigs. When this 
was lost an immense stillness sat brooding. 

Neither Prosper nor Isoult could speak. er 
presence was to him a warm consolation, to be ap- 
prehended by flashes in the course of a long battle 
with black and heavy thoughts; her also the pause 
(more fateful than the battle it had interrupted) af- 
fected strangely, the more strangely because she 
did not know the whole truth. I may say here that 
Prosper never told her of it; nor did she ask it of 
him. It was the one event of their lives, joint and 
disjoint, upon which they were always as dumb as 
now when they thought apart. Thoughtful apart 
though they were, they felt together. Prosper’s 
hand stole upward from his side; [soult’s drew to it 
as metal to magnet; the rest of that heavy hour 
they passed hand-in-hand. So children comfort 
each other in the dark. 

Very faint and far off a solitary cry broke the 
vast dearth of the night. It rose like an owl’s 
hooting, held, shuddered, and then died down. 
Prosper’s clasp on the girl’s hand suddenly 
straightened; it held convulsively while the cail 
held, relaxed when it relaxed. Then the former 
hush swam again over the wood, and so endured 
until, after intolerable suspense, they heard the 
heavy tread of Galors de Borne. ‘ 

His bulk, his white impassive mask, were before 
them. 

“IT have settled my account, Prosper,” he said. 
“Now settle yours.” 
Prosper shivered. 
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“I am quite ready,” said he. 
They changed, then crossed swords, and began 
their second rally on foot. You would have said 
that they were sluggish at the work, as if their 
blood had cooled with the long wait or sense of still 
more dreadful business in the background, and 
needed a sting to one or other to set it boiling 
again. They fenced almost idly at first; it was cut 
and parry—formalism. Galors was very steady; 
Prosper, breathing tightly through his nose, very 
wary. Gradually, however, they warmed to it. 
Galors got a cut in the upper arm, and began mak- 
ing ugly rushes, blundering, uncalculated bustles, 
which could only end one way. Prosper had little 
difficulty in evading most of these; Galors lost his 
breath, and with it his temper. The sight of his 
own shield and sword, ever at point against him, 
made him mad. He could never reach his adroit 
enemy, it seemed. For a supreme’ effort he 
feigned, drew back, then made a rush. Prosper par- 
ried, recovered, and let in with a staggering head- 
cut, which for the time dizzied his opponent. 
Galors lowered his head under his shield, made an- 
other desperate blind rush, and got to close quar- 
ters. The two men struggled together, fighting as 
much with shields as swords, and more with legs 
and arms than anything else. They were indis- 
tinguishable, a twisting and flashing tangle; they 
locked, writhed, swayed, tottered—then rent asun- 
der. Galors fell heavily. He got on his feet again, 
however, for another rush. As he came on, Pros- 
per stepped aside, knocked out his guard, and 
slashed at the shoulder—a dreadful thirsty blow. 
Galors staggered, his shield dropped; but he came 
on once more. Another side-cut beat his weapon 
down, and then a back-handed blow crashed into 
his gorget. He threw up his arms and staggered 
backward; a last cut finished him. Galors, with 
a cough that ended in a wet groan, fell like lead. 
He never spoke nor moved again. 

Prosper sank on his knees, beaten out. Isoult 
started from the wood to hold him, but he waved 
her back. All was not done. He put his sword 
in his mouth and crept on all fours to his enemy, 
lifted his vizor, looked in his face. - Then he got up 
and stood over him. He swung back the bare 
sword of Salomon de Born with both hands. It 
came down, did its last work and broke. 

Prosper threw the pommel from him and lifted 
up the head of Galors. The times were grim times. 
He tied it to his saddle-bow. Then he turned to 
[soult. 

“Come,” he said, “the fight is done.” : 

They did not stay. He took his own shield and 
sword from the dead, girt on the first and swung 
the latter to the spare saddle. He took his wife 
in his arms, not daring to kiss her in such a place, 
and put her on Galors’ horse; and so they went 
their way into the misty woods. 

Dark Tortsentier took up the watch amid the 
sighing of its pine-tree host. Its array of shields, 
its swords and mail kept their counsel. The 
figures in the singular tapestry of Troilus went 
through their aping unadmired, and the gray dawn 
found them at it. Then you might see how idle 
Cresseide, peering askance at Maulfry with her sly 
eyes, watched the black pool drown her hair. 
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The September magazines are 
here, and in the first three of 
them, Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the Century, sits 
a court on that great question now before the gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States, of 
what to do with the results of the recent war, whose 
inquiry and whose verdict are entitled to most seri- 
ous attention. The jury consists of personages of 
no less distinction than Professor Theodore S. 
Woolsey, of Yale; the Honorable Carl Schurz, the 
Honorable Whitelaw Reid, and Mr. James Bryce, 
M. P.; and though sitting, so to speak, in different 
rooms, and giving their individual judgments on 
the facts before them in entire independence each 
of the other, it is a remarkable circumstance that, 
with substantial unanimity, they agree; and that 
their agreement is in the hope that the passion of 
the hour for territorial extension will not prevail, 
but that the country will remain content with its 
present possessions and use its victory in some way 
that shall inure to the benefit of the islanders of the 
West Indies and the East without the incorpora- 
tion of those people in any sense into the body of 
the United States. The fact that one of this quar- 

- tette stands before the country at this moment as 
selected by President McKinley for a place upon 
the Peace Commission which is to determine the 
disposition of the Philippines is significant. 

Mr. Bryce, in one of the four papers to which we 
refer, in Harper’s, after a singularly calm and philo- 
sophic review of all the arguments by which the 
American people must decide whether or not they 
will permanently retain the territory which the end 
of the war leaves at their disposal, accepts with 
acquiescence what at the time of writing was the 
probability of the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands: 

Englishmen [he says] will not regret this, so far as 
England is concerned, but many English friends of Amer- 
ica will regret it for America’s sake, seeing that the 
balance of advantage to America seems to them to in- 
cline against the acquisition of any transmarine possessions. 
The case against the acquisition of Cuba appears, however, 
stronger than that against Hawaii, and the case against 
the Philippines the strongest of all. 


Imperialism and Letters 


Mr. Reid, writing in the Century under the very 
pointed caption of The Territory with Which We 
are Threatened, recognizes, as does Mr. Bryce, and 
with striking identity of feeling, the differences of 
the question of the hour as it applies to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and dwelling especially 
on its aspects in relation to the latter, says: 

The chief aversion to the vast accessions of territory 
with which we are threatened springs from the fear that 
ultimately they must be admitted into the Union as 
States. No public duty is more urgent at this moment 
than to resist from the very outset the concession of such 
a possibility. 

Mr. Schurz, also in the Century, taking Lincoln’s 
immortal Gettysburg address as his text, offers 
Thoughts on American Imperialism, which lead up 
to the following conclusion : 


The admission, as States, of the Philippines, the Caro- 


lines, and so on,—that is, the transformation of “the 
United States of America’ into “the United States oi 
America and Asia,”—would, I suppose, appear too mon- 
strous to be seriously thought of even by the wildest 
imperialist. Those countries, with an aggregate of about 
ten million inhabitants, would have to be governed as 
subject provinces, with no expectation of their becoming 
self-governing States. This means government without 
the consent of the governed. It means taxation without 
representation. It means the very things against which 
the Declaration of Independence remonstrated, and against 
which the fathers rose in revolution. 


Professor Woolsey, whose inheritance is that not 
only of an illustrious name but of sagacious learn- 
ing, writing also in the Century of the grave politi- 
cal lessons to be learned from the history of Spain 
and Her American Colonies, gathers those lessons 
up into this comprehensive moral : 


If we are not mistaken as to the fundamental causes 
of Spain’s colonial weakness, other colonial powers must 
take warning also, and the United States in particular, 
if it yields to the temptations, or, as many say, assumes 
the divinely ordered responsibilities of the situation. For 
its protective system is a derivative of the mercantile 
system, as the colonial system was. If it becomes-a 
colonial power, but attempts by heavy duties to limit 
the foreign trade of its colonies, if it administers those 
colonies through officials of the spoils type, if it fails to en- 
large the local liberties and privileges of its dependencies 
up to the limit of their respective powers,—if, in short, 
it holds colonies for its own aggrandizement instead of 
their wellbeing,—it will be but repeating the blunders of 
Spain, and the end will be disaster. 


It really seems from the foregoing that the sober 
thought of thinking people whose experience must 
be respected and whose judgment it would be well 
to heed, has got fairly to work upon the problems 
before us as a nation, and that the country is not 
likely to be rushed into any feverish and untoward 
action in the heat of triumph over a foe without at 
least having turned upon its pathway the fullest and 
clearest light that shines. 


Why Do Animals Play? By Karl Groos. Translated by 

E. L. Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co., $1.75. 
“So far as observation éx- 
tends, not the human animal 
only, but every other animal of earth, air and water 
has its play spells,” says a writer in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. “Now, why do animals play? An 
attempt to answer this question with a fullness 
never before essayed is presented in a highly inter- 
esting volume of 341 pages, entitled The Play of 
Anirnals, by Karl Groos, professor of philosophy in 
the University of Basel. The translation is by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin, with a preface and appendix 
by Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

“The question of why animals play is by no 
means new to grave philosophical inquiry. Her- 
bert Spencer says animals play because of their 
‘surplus energy,’ which is thus given exercise, es- 
pecially in early or youthful stages of life. This 
refers, we presume, more particularly to strictly 
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muscular plays, in contradistinction to vocal recrea- 
tions. But Professor Groos does not fully accept 
this explanation of the English philosopher. He 
contends that play in animals is not a mere frolic- 
some display of surplus energy, but a veritable in- 
stinct, and a matter of serious moment as well as 
of necessity. 

“To be more precise, he holds play to be an in- 
stinct developed by natural selection, like every 
other instinct of utility. In its origin and function 
it is very near to the instinct of imitation, but not 
identical with it, since imitation is a real instinct 
which is not always playful, and play is a real in- 
stinct which is not always imitative. The utility of 
the play instinct is, in the main, two-fold; (1) It 

. enables the young animal to exercise himself be- 
forehand in the strenuous and necessary functions 
of life, and so be ready for their demands; and (2) 
it further enables the animal by general instinct to 
do many things in a. playful way, and so learn much 
that would otherwise have to be inherited in the 
form of special instincts. 

“Professor Groos notes several sources of pleas- 
ure to the animal in playing; the pleasure of satis- 
fving an instinct, the pleasure of movement and 
energetic action, and, most of all, ‘the pleasure ot 
being a cause.’ This last, with ‘the pleasure of ex- 
perimenting,’ which characterizes many play ac- 
tivities, is urged with especial insistence. Two 
curious and interesting chapters are devoted to the 
methods and purposes of different plays in different 
animals. Six classifications are given, as follows: 
(1) Experimentation plays, (2) movement plays, 
(3) hunting plays, (4) fighting plays, (5) love plays, 
(6) curiosity plays. The latter, the author says, are 
the only purely intellectual forms of play that he 
has encountered in the animal world. 

“Many pages are filled with examples of these 
several methods of play, ranging from the whale 
down to the tiniest insect. In imitative plays the 
vocal are included, and of all birds the parrot mani- 
fests playful imitation the most strongly. This the 
author attributes to ‘the unusual intricacy of the 
parrot language.’ The monkey, although imitative 
in acts, is not an imitator of sounds, and concern- 
ing this peculiarity the professor says: ‘It is worthy 
of note that I have not been able to find a single 
instance of imitation of the speech of other beings, 
either man or animal, by a monkey, and yet many 
kinds have a well-developed language of their own.’ 
He contends that all animals have a much fuller 
language than is generally supposed. 

“An entire chapter—and the most readable in 
the book—is devoted to the love plays of animals. 
The inspiration of these plays is sexual selection, 
Darwin’s second great principle of evolution, and 
sexual selection ‘involves two distinct phenomena 
—on the one hand the conflict between males for 
the possession of a female and on the other hand 
the preference of the latter for certain qualities or 
capacities in the former.’ Hence, it behooves the 
male to develop a fighting capacity to enable him 
to overcome his rivals, and also such vocal and 
other personal charms as are best calculated to at- 
tract female companionship. His love plays consist 
in displaying these superiorities. 

“The question has been raised as to whether fe- 
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males really make choice of their mates in the ani- 
mal world, but Professor Groos is quite positive that 
they do, and that the better capacity to defend, the 
brighter plumage, the sweeter note or the louder 
song in the male, is each an assurance of victory in 
animal life, where these several gifts or accomplish- 
ments are noted and appreciated by the female. 
And so the lion roars, the horse prances, the linnet 
sings and the cicada fiddles for his bride, for these 
are among the love plays of animals. There is, in- 
deed, much that is suggestive in this book on The 
Play of Animals.” 





By Kate Phelan 
Washington: 


A Flag of Truce and Other Stories. 

Hampton (Mrs, Wade Hampton, Jr.). 
McGill & Wallace. 
“The Flag of Truce, which 
gives a title to the volume, is 
not the best story in it,” says the Baltimore Sun. 
“It is more the ‘usual thing’ in Southern romances 
of the civil war—a scornful Southern maiden; a 
gallant friend in a Federal officer; love, death, sor- 
row; Confederate rival against the field; second 
thoughts; marriage, happiness. It is romantic, 
sentimental—matter to catch the applause of the 
uncritical. 

“But in her descriptions of those Southern scenes 
and experiences which pass as a panorama before 
her eyes Mrs. Hamipton shows a vividness and a ° 
reality of appeal which is decidedly above the av- 
erage and most promising. Few practical writers 
of reputation could describe and make us see as 
plainly the scenes and the feelings of a passenger 
as in The Wreck of the Sleeper — evidently an 
actual experience. If not an actual experience then 
it is equal as a ‘tour de force’ to the work of Mr. 
Stephen Crane. 

“The Dead in the Rice Fields is a weird gro- 
tesque that is not soon forgotten. The scene is the 
South Carolina lowlands—those deadly, water- 
soaked plains where the rice grows. 

“*These rice fields are on the low grounds be- 
tween the levees on the river’s edge and the high 
lands in the rear, and are in width anywhere from 
a half to two miles, extending on both sides of the 
river from twenty to fifty miles in length; the fields 
abound in ducks, snipe and quail, which are the 
only gleaners of the immense waste from the rice 
harvests. And if one would chance to come here 
some afternoon in the latter part of August, when 
the rice is ready for the sickle, and the very com- 
mon thunder and rainstorm has passed over it, as 
you stand upon the high ground and look from 
side to side out to the horizon over the boundless 
plain of waving, dazzling, yellowing grain, the pen- 
dant raindrops changed to glittering diamonds by 
the lowering sun, the soft flowing blue river on one 
side, the reddening sky and the varied green of the 
belt of forest trees beyond, you would see a scene 
to remember; always one that forever mocks the 
painter’s art, the poet’s pen—a volume of nature’s 
poetry written on gold and bound in watered blue 
and green.’ 

“Through these fields—bare at this season—fol- 
lowing the narrow road on the rice field banks, the 
strangest funeral procession ever seen surely out- 
side the Orient wound slowly, headed by fifty stal- 
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wart men, waving flags of all colors, singing loud 
and mounted on horses and mules of every kind 
and degree. 

* ‘Following close behind these there came a six- 
mule team, hitched to an immense wagon deco- 
rated with every conceivable shade of cloth, and de- 
vices inconceivable and indescribable and branches 
of palms and holly leaves. 

“‘In this large wagon were standing, or rather 
frantically dancing and singing, fifteen or twenty 
men and women, clad mostly in black or an ap- 
proach to it, and there was we learned subsequently 
also in it a coffin and a corpse. Behind this, crowd- 
ing the narrow roadway, were men and women in- 
numerable in inextricable confusion, forcing a pas- 
sage forward, some on foot, some riding on the 
backs of oxen, horses or mules. There 
were mules and horses to buggies, and carts, and 
wagons, and antediluvian carriages; ox-carts and 
ox-wagons; oxen, mules and horses hitched to- 
gether to the same vehicle, and donkeys and even 
cows were in the procession, all crowded with hu- 
man beings to their utmost capacity, and all sing- 
ing along and singing at the top of their voices 
without cessation, and keeping up with faultless ac- 
cord those wonderful musical and harmonious re- 
frains composed by and originating with the col- 
ored race, and duplicated nowhere else on the 
known earth.’ 

“There were 5,000 persons in the procession— 
every negro for forty miles around having béen no- 
tified by ‘grapevine’ telegraph. 

“A Southern story—Vespers—will be found to 
contain the tragedy of two lives, and a Northern 
one—Reuben’s Courtship—is a tragi-comedy of a 
young farmer and a girl who waits on summer 
boarders; but it ends badly for Reuben, for as the 
girl says, in one of the most sensible woman’s let- 
ters we have ever seen, ‘You never said you loved 
me. A woman can’t love a man who 
never tells her so, even if he asks her to marry him. 
We had got used to each other, that was all. But 
I couldn’t bear the idea of being shut up all my life 
with a man who didn’t understand a woman any 
better than you did. I wasn’t going to risk it.’ 

“Which shows that a summer waiter girl—a 
small farmer’s daughter—can have lots of sense. 
Much more than some of those she waits upon. Ah, 
if every woman was as wise as Sue Lawton, and 
only married the man who understood her, what a 
happy world this would be! 

“The sketches and stories are all unpretentious. 
They have the faults of inexperience, but the tales 
are modest in their claims, and, as we hope we have 
pointed out, with, at times, remarkably good de- 
scriptive power.” 





The Development of the Child. By Nathan Oppenheim. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


“Dr. Oppenheim,” says a 
writer in the London Acad- 
emy, “has studied his subject from an independent 
standpoint, and produces a number of bold and 
original suggestions. It is our duty to inform the 
frivolous, however, that this is no addition to the 
mass of light reading about children which is at- 
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taining such large dimensions. We feel it all the 
more incumbent to issue this warning, because, 
sooth to say, our attention has been perhaps un- 
duly directed to certain delightful fragments of 
child-life that not even a zeal for hard science has 
been able to exclude. Beside, it would not be pos- 
sible in a short article to deal satisfactorily with 


the times gf preparation in which the child changes from 
the microscopic mass of protoplasm which is his form 
after conception to the fully developed adult who con- 
stitutes the highest product of terrestrial evolution. 


“It is fair, however, to give the salient conclusion 
from our author’s study of ‘facts in comparative de- 
velopment’—viz., that we ‘have been trying to see 
our children in an entirely false light,’ looking - 
upon them as diminutive men and women, whereas 
there is very little exact resemblance between in- 
fant and adult. Putting their bodies side by side, 
Dr. Oppenheim says: 


“Multiply the proportions of the infant to those of the 
adult, and you will have a being whose large head and 
dwarfed lower face, whose apex-like thorax, whose short 
arms and legs give a grotesque appearance. The two do 
not breathe alike, their pulse rates are not alike, the com- 
position of their bodies is not alike. 


“In short, the ordinary infant is an exceedingly 
immature animal, and we treat the little beast-—one 
falls easily into the doctor’s style—very unwisely. 
As soon as he can prattle a few words and toddle 
unsteadily on his fat legs, off he is sent to school. 
Mothers are quite satisfied; their darlings are not 
taking serious lessons as yet, they are only at the 
kindergarten—at perdition says the doctor. 


“These [Kindergarten] games are decidedly harmful. In 
the weak and immature condition of such children’s eye- 
muscles, body muscles, and nerve-cells, the efforts re- 
quired sufficiently to perfect motor accommodation to 
attain the desired end must unquestionably tend to strain 
and consequent exhaustion. The ‘ordinary lessons. in 
drawing are beyond doubt useless and harmful. 


“As to threading needles, pricking in outline, 
stringing small beads, outlining with seeds, he is 
both vehement and pathetic in denouncing them. 
They are tasks for little men, not rational aids to 
childish development. In the same spirit he falls 
foul of primary schools, where the infant’s lack of 
mind is not half understood, and to support his 
opinion he quotes Dr. Joyce, who holds that in- 
fants cannot comprehend the simplest verse. He 
was in the habit of asking children the meaning of 
the following lines: 


“She is a rich and rare land, 
She is a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land, 

This native land of mine. 


Few children knew what their native land was. . . . One 
boy thought the phrase ‘fair land’ meant good soil; he 
continued to explain that ‘she is a dear and rare land’ 
meant that land was hard to get, and rents were high. 


“But in this case, are not both the doctor and his 
authority a little out in their inference? The boy’s 
answer did not lack intelligence, it was only that 
the poet’s vocabulary was not that of his home 
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where the phrase, ‘a fair (or fairish) bit of land,’ 
would carry exactly the meaning he gave. Fair, in 
the sense of beautiful, is not a mother word, it is 
literary and even affected. The verse is not as sim- 
ple as it looks, and is indeed very unsuitable to a 
child’s understanding. 

“Again, when arguing, with a great amount of 
sense and justice, against introducing religious 
ideas to children at too early an age, we cannot 
help thinking our author is unfortunate in his ex- 
amples, as in this delightful and simple piece of 
childishness told of a girl about eleven: 


“Several men were sitting about the room, after dinner, 
discussing the single tax theory. One, in the course of 
his remarks, said: ‘There is not a spot on this footstool,’ 
&c., &c. The little girl who was sitting on my knee 
whispered ‘What footstool?’ As quietly I explained that 
he referred to the earth as the footstool of God. ‘O-h-h,’ 
muttered the child in astonishment, ‘what long legs!’ 


“Now we venture to think the girl must have 
had a very vivid and fine imagination. One can 
fancy’the Oriental imagery to have become, like 
many Biblical phrases, utterly meaningless to the 
men present, just as a Salvation Army lass uses a 
hundred Biblical phrases without at all realizing 
their terrible import; but the fresh young mind 
must have a definite and concrete picture. 

“There is another pleasant bit of misinterpreta- 
tion cited that further illustrates the independent 
mental action that insists on a meaning, even 
though it be a wrong one: 


“IT was walking one day with a little girl,” says our 
author, “‘past an oyster restaurant [why could he not write 
oyster shop?], on the window of which was displayed the 
sign ‘Families supplied.” The meaning to an adult is, of 
course, perfectly plain; but with the child it was quite 


different. 
hands and cried out, ‘Oh, let’s go in and get a little baby! 
I’ve wanted a baby brother for a long time.’” 


“Here it was not lack of intelligence, but want of 
knowledge and experience that dictated the droll 
answer. The words, taken by themselves, are 
quite open to the girl’s interpretation of them. 

“Without playing the part of criticising a critic 
any longer, let us say one word about the extremely 
wise conclusion at which Dr. Oppenheim arrives, 
which has a double significance as coming from a 
professed American. It was the States that sent us 
Mrs. Bloomer, women’s rights, and the strong- 
minded female generally. But if we are right im 
deeming ‘maternity as a profession’ the kernel of 
this book, it points to a revulsion toward the do- 
mestic virtues. The woman of to-day, according 
to our author, prepares herself for every calling 
except that ordained to her by nature. Formerly 
her education was purely decorative; latterly the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way, ‘until 
there is now no real line at which one can say a 
man’s work ends and a woman’s begins.’ And this 
semi-male woman, if by luck she marries, is a hor- 
ribly bad mother, eager only to shunt her duties 
on to other people, reluctant even to nurse her own 
babies, and having ‘some strange girl or woman, 
usually of the social and intellectual grade of the 
peasant, to act as a sort of foster-mother.’ If we 
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clearly understand Dr. Oppenheim, his message to 
women may be summarized as follows: There is no 
art or calling equal to that of motherhood ; to bring 
a child into the world and rear him to noble man- 
hood is more divine than anything else you can do. 
Put away those horrible makeshifts, those nurses, 
kindergartens and ill-informed teachers, and de- 
vote yourself heart and soul to doing the work you 
now pass over to them.” 


The Wind in the Trees: A Book of Country Verse. By 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). London: Grant 
Richards. 

“This is Mrs. Hinkson’s sev- 
enth book of poems; begin- 
ning with Louise de la Valliére in :1885, she has 
since published Shamrocks, Ballads and Lyrics, 
Cuckoo Songs, Miracle Plays, A Lover’s Breast- 
Knot, and now this latest example of her lyric 
voice. Mrs. Hinkson’s new volume,” says the 
Speaker, “is just what it claims to be, ‘a book of 
country verse.’ For the most part, notwithstanding 
an occasional striking of the severer chords, this is 
her gayest anthology of lyrics, which carol like the 
birds, and murmur like the breezes of the ideal 
May morning. It is verily her Canticle of the 
Creatures. To her Franciscan sense of nature and 
all living things, friendship with a tree, a flower, a 
bird, a beast, comes by instinct, not by poetic pose 
and fancy ; she sings, as it were, the nursery songs, 
the folk-songs, of nature herself. Doubtless her 
best poems are those in which the artlessness of 
feeling, so artfully expressed, is touched with some- 
thing of human or divine emotion; but even where 
that is absent the poems are beautiful. We will 
quote one of her most simple and moving numbers : 


Lyrics of the Country 


Often I wish that I might be, 
This gay and golden weather, 
Among my father’s fields—ah, me! 

And he and I together. 


Below the mountains, fair and dim, 
My father’s fields are spreading: 
I'd rather tread the sward with him 

Than I would dance at a wedding. 


O, green and fresh your English sod, 
With daisies sprinkled over; 

But greener far were the fields I trod, 
And the honeyed Irish clover. 


O, well your skylark cleaves the blue 
To bid the sun good-morrow; 

He has not the bonny song I knew 
High over an Irish furrow. 


And often, often I’m longing still 
This gay and golden weather, 

For my father’s face on an Irish hill, 
And he and I together. 


“There is no poem in the book without its unique 
grace, or its pleasant humor, or its Irish charm, its 
happy dealing with the green earth and her in- 
habitants, its beautiful dreaming of the white 
heavens and of theirs. To read these lyrics is to 
walk in a sweet and dewy garden, thinking of 
Paradise, of Arcadia, and of Ireland.” 
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THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 








The only involuntary muscle composed of 
red or striped fibres is the heart. 

No previous Prince of Wales has been a 
grandfather. 

A map of Jerusalem in mosaic, over 1,500 
years old, has been found in Palestine. 

There are always 1,200,000 people afloat on 
the seas of the world. 

No less than five systems of law are in use 
in Germany. 

London has a population of 4,250,000, equal- 
ing the combined populations of Paris, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Rome. 

A naturalist of eminence says that land birds 
make their journeys in the daytime and water birds 
at night. 

The first day of January and the first day of 
October of any year fall on the same day of the 
week, unless it be leap year. 

A ton of Atlantic water yields, after evap- 
oration, 81 pounds of salt; of the Pacific, 79; 
of the Arctic and Antarctic, 85; of the Dead 
Sea, 187. 

There are three times as many muscles in 
the tail of the cat as there are in the human hands 
and wrists. 

It takes 72,000 tons of paper to make the 
postal cards used in the United States each year. 
The English and Chinese languages are said 
to be the only two among all those known that 
class inanimate objects as of the neuter gender. 

In every mile of railway there are seven feet 
and four inches that are not covered by the rails— 
the space left between them for expansion. 

The royal crown of Persia, which dates back 
to remote ages, is in the form of a pot of flowers, 
surmounted by an uncut ruby the size of a hen’s 


ege. 









































The bones of an average male skeleton 
weigh twenty pounds. Those of a female are prob- 
ably six pounds lighter. 

There are in circulation in China at the pres- 
ent time coins bearing the names of emperors who 
lived 2,000 years ago. 

The human system can endure heat of 212 
degrees, the boiling point of water, because the 
skin is a bad conductor, and on account of the per- 
spiration cooling the body. _Men have withstood 
without injury a heat of 300 degrees for several 
minutes. 

It has been computed by geographers that 
if the sea were emptied of its waters and all the 
rivers of the earth were to pour their present floods 
into the vacant space, allowing nothing for evapor- 
ation, 40,000 years would be required to bring the 
water of the ocean up to its present level. 

A .Georgia marble man says that if all the 
houses, not only in the United States, but on the 
American continent, were destroyed, so inexhaus- 
tible is the supply that they could every one, large 
and small, be rebuilt out of Georgia marble. 
Throughout the entire world there are about 
20,060,000 square miles of unexplored territory. In 
Africa three are.6,500,000 square miles; Arctic re- 




















gions, 3,600,000; Antarctic regions, 5,300,000; 
America, 2,000,000; Australia, 2,000,000; Asia, 
200,000, and various islands, 900,000. 

Many sailors believe that the frigate bird 
can start at daybreak with the trade winds from the 
coast of Africa and roost the same night upon the 
American shore. Whether this is a fact or not has 
yet to be determined, but it is certain that the bird 
is the swiftest of winged creatures, and is able to 
fly, under favorable conditions, two hundred miles 
an hour. 

The simplest public railroad now operated is 
thought to be one between Atami and Odawara, in 
Japan. It is a narrow gauge road, and is run by 
man power. The cars have seats for four persons 
each, who sit back to back. A train consists of two 
or three cars, and is drawn up hill by half a dozen 
coolies. 
It is said that every thread of a spider’s web 
is made up of about 5,000 separate fibres. If a 
pound of this thread were required it would occupy 
28,000 spiders a full year to furnish it. 

To “dance attendance” is an expression bor- 
rowed from the medizval custom, which compelled 
the bride at a wedding to dance with whomsoever 
asked her. No matter how low the condition or 
how objectionable the person, the bride could not 
refuse. 














It is stated that the merchandise carried by 
rail in the United States is double the amount of 
land carriage of all the other nations of the earth 
combined. This means that the 70,000,000 people 
of the United States transport twice as much mer- 
chandise as the remaining 1,400,000,000 of 
mankind. 

The insect effects its breathing, not, as men 
and animals do, by the lungs, but through open- 
ings in all sides of the body. It has an intricate 
system of tubes running through all parts of its 
person, through which the air is brought in contact 
with the legs, wings, and so on. These tubes are 
each protected by delicate membranes. In the fly 
there exist certain air pouches, in addition to the 
tubes, which serve as reservoirs of air. 

The total income of the British Foreign 
Missionary and kindred societies is $8,054,196. 
Thirty-three foreign missionary societies of the 
evangelical churches of the United States have a 
total income of $4,333,611. Canadian foreign mis- 
sionary societies receive $316,045. The foreign 
mission work of the world costs annually 
$12,988,687. 

A recent reliable magazine article informs us 
of the expenditure of a New York newspaper that 
is operated on a large scale, having a morning and 
evening edition, and startles us with the knowledge 
that the annual cost exceeds two millions of doilars. 
There is spent for editorial and literary matter 
$220,000; for local news, $290,000; illustrations, 
$180,000; correspondents, $125,000; telegraph, 
$65,000; cable, $27,000; mechanical department, 
$410,000 ; paper, $617,000 ; business office, ink, rent, 
light, etc., $219,000; and 337,550 miles of paper are 
used during a year. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








ictadinedccsieinendobtiansnsvessea bene eeeond Oshawa (Ont.) Vindicator 
If, sitting with his little, worn-out shoe 
And scarlet stocking lying on my knee, 
I knew the little feet had pattered through 
The pearl-set gates that lie *twixt heavenandme, 
I could be reconciled, and happy too, 
And look with glad eyes toward the jasper sea. 


If, in the morning, when the song of birds 
Reminds me of music far more sweet, 
listen for his pretty broken words 

And for the music of his dimpled feet, 
could be almost happy, though I heard 
No answer and but saw his vacant seat. 


_— 


— 


could be glad if, when the day is done 

And all its cares and heart-aches laid away, 
could look westward to the hidden sun 

And with a heart full of sweet yearning say, 
“To-night I’m nearer to my little one 

By just the travel of a single day.” 


— 


Loma) 


If I could know those little feet were shod 

In sandals wrought of light in better lands, 
And that the footprints of a tender God 

Ran side by side with his in golden sands, 
I could bow cheerfully and kiss the rod, 

Since Bennie was in wiser, safer hands. 


If he were dead I would not sit to-day 
And stain with tears the wee sock on my knee; 

I would not kiss the tiny shoe and say 

“Bring back again my little boy to me!” 

I would be patient, knowing ’twas God’s way, 
And that he’dlead meto him o’er death’s silent sea. 


But oh, to know the feet once pure and white 
The haunts of vice have boldly ventured in, 
The hands that should have battled for the right 

Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin! 
And should he knock at heaven’s gate to-night 
I fear my boy could hardly enter in. 


Responsibility..........eeeeeee I EF isis déivsereaeed Independent 

Come down to crowded Essex Street; come there this 
August day, 

In the hell heat of the torrid sun that only shines to slay; 

Come in the name of Charity that suffers and is kind; 

Come see, if you have eyes to see, where even God seems 


blind, 


Men drowning thought in liquor and women lost to shame, 

And children never knowing why nor hardly whence they 
came; 

’Tis of such awful flax as this the warp of hell is spun; 

’Tis not a thing that God hath wrought, but you your- 


selves have done. 


Now every prairie of the West a mighty harvest yields, 
The corn is in the tassel on Dakota’s fertile fields; 

In California’s vineyards the grape grows ripe and red, 
And on the Texan pampas the countless kine are fed. 


As mothers nurse their little ones and cradle them to sleep 

O’er kine and grain and fold and field God watch and ward 
shall keep; 

Have you fulfilled the sacred trust of his incarnate Son, 

Or dare you say that he hath wrought what you yourselves 


have done? 
* 


From the great wrong of England your brave forefathers 
came 

To found upon this Western coast a nation free from 
shame; 

Two hundred years they bare and bred; how pitifully 
slow! 

You left the chains upon the slave till thirty years ago. 


Now act! If ever God seems blind it is that men may see; 

He loveth better helping hands than any bended knee; 

And so fulfil the sacred trust of his incarnate Son; 

So may you say that God hath wrought what you your- 
selves have done. 


My Rose........... socecceovese PN iis Kecdsivs, censiensees Harper's 
On a green slope, most fragrant with the Spring, 
One sweet, fair day I planted a red rose, 
That grew, beneath my tender nourishing, 
So tall, so riotous of bloom, that those 
Who passed the little valley where it grew 
Smiled at its beauty. All the air was sweet 
About it! Still I tended it, and knew 
That he would come, e’en as it grew complete. 


And a day brought him! Up I led him, where 

In the warm sun my rose bloomed gloriously— 
Smiling and saying, Lo, is it not fair? 

And all for thee—for thine! But he passed by 
Coldly, and answered, Rose? I see no rose,— 

Leaving me standing in the barren vale 
Alone! alone! feeling the darkness close 

Deep o’er my heart, and all my being fail. 


Then came one, gently, yet with eager tread, 
Begging one rose-bud—but my rose was dead. 


Reflections...... dacinepawemiid Horace Wyndham,,.......6+ sees Cape Argus 
A faded rose leaf’s all that’s left, 
It once was held by you, 
You gave it me when freshly plucked. 
And glistening with the dew. 
Its withered petals now are all 
That of those days remain, 
And yet it sometimes seems to live, 
And fragrance breathe again. 


: It brings again the days long past, 

When you were with me, dear, 

How long ago those days are now, 
Yet sometimes they seem near. 

The time can never come again, 
For you your rest have found, 

While I must linger on behind, 
To earthly ties still bound. 


REDON 5 ic0i isin cecvices Horace Wyndham... ..-....seeeeee Cape Argus 
At eventide, to me it sometimes seems 
That, ere the morrow’s sun shall rise once more 
—Perchance, ’tis but a fancy born of dreams— 
My new-born soul beyond the skies shall soar:— 
And, the imprisoned spirit, its bonds in twain, 
The life beyond shall seek, and not in vain. 


And Night, dark Night, shall come to us at last, 
And end the closing of the setting day, 

When Death, the grim grey messenger, his net shall cast, 
And, from this vale, shall summon us away 

To join the throng of those who went before, 

And, in the unknown world, to live for evermore. 














The Dreamer and His Dreams....... T. B. Thayer...... 
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Popular Poetic Pearls 


Strangely now the Northern morning 
Streams aloft its mystic light, 

And its fearful banners flashing 
Far along the heavenly height, 

Like a spectral army marching 
Fill with wonder all the night! 


Gazing out upon the pageant, 

How it brings me back the past,— 
Young Ambition’s mighty schemings 
Fame with its loud trumpet-blast; 
All my early dreams and longings 
Bright with glory to the last. 


Oh, the lofty heights that lifted 
Through the distance in those days, 
And the promise often whispered— 
“There thy standard thou shalt raise, 
Every summit shall be mastered, 
And the world be filled with praise.” 


First of all the battle vision 
Blazed upon my boyhood days, 
Plumes and pennons, swords and lances, 
With the cannon’s fearful play; 
And the exultant joy of daring 
In the fierce and bloody fray. 


Then the conqueror home returning, 
Bells should ring and bonfires flame, 

Floating flags and arch triumphal, 
Blazoned with my honored name, 

And my country proud and glorious 
With the splendor of my fame! 


Next the wondrous pen should make me 
Fairy scenes with magic art, 

Touching all the chords of feeling, 
Quickening every selfish heart. 

Till the world with joy should witness 
I had acted well my part. 


Then the gifts of Tully won me, 
And the Greek stirred up my soul, 

Till my voice aroused the nations 
With its wide melodious roll, 

And I heard the world applauding 
From the tropics to the pole. 


But the gorgeous visions faded 
As the years went drifting by; 
Like the dancing lights above me, 
For a moment streaming high, 
Then as quickly sinking downward, 
One by one they left the sky. 


Then another dream, of beauty, 
Gentle as the mystic Dove, 

Rose upon my darkened spirit 
With a radiance from above,— 

Oh, there is no dream so blissful 
As the first sweet dreams of Love. 


All my life was now illumined 
With a rich and rosy light; 

Earth itself seemed smiling on me, 
And the sky was always bright, 

Every morning fresh with glory, 
And new splendors every night. 


But alas! like this strange beauty 
Flaming up the northern sky, 
Shifting, flashing, sinking, dying, 
So my dream of love did die; 
And my spirit, faint with thirsting, 
Sank beside the fountain dry. 


Last of all there came a vision 

Of earth’s want and woe and sin; 
Of the wretched I might ‘comfort, 

And the wandering I might win; 
Of the poor, the lone and outcast 

I might safely gather in. 


But in vain I toiled among them, 
Though with ready heart and hand; 

All my words and gifts and pleadings, 
Fell like water in the sand, 

While the rising tide of evil : 
Flooded through the darkened land. 


Thus the hopes of life have perished, 

All my brilliant dreams have fled, 
Fame’s loud trump has never sounded, 
There’s no laurel round my head— 
Toil and struggle now are useless, 

And Ambition’s self is dead! 


Starless night is closing round me, 
Winter with its cold and snow, 

Light, nor warmth nor hope within me 
Life has nothing to .bestow— 

Won from all my earthly longings 
I am ready now to go. 


PR diciinciiatindiiiad 8. Weir Mitchell.,....ccc.cccccee Harper's Weekly 


And in thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and 
meekness and righteousness; and thy right hand shall teach thee 
terrible things.—Psalm xlv. 


Almighty God! eternal source 
Of every arm we dare to wield, 

Be Thine the thanks, as Thine the force, 
On reeling deck or stricken field; 

The thunder of the battle hour 

Is but the whisper of Thy power. 


By Thee was given the thought that bowed 
All hearts upon the victor deck, 
When high above the battle’s shroud 
The white flag fluttered o’er the wreck, 
And Thine the hand that checked the cheer 
In that wild hour of death and fear. 


O Lord of Love! be Thine the grace 
To teach, amid the wrath of war, 
Sweet pity for a humbled race, 
Some thought of those in lands afar, 
Where sad-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 


Great Master of earth’s mighty school 
Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule, 
And stay us with Thy warning hand 
If, tempted by imperial greed, 
We in Thy watchful eyes exceed— 


That, in the days to come, O Lord! 
When we ourselves have passed away, 
And all are gone who drew the sword, 
The children of our breed may say, 
These were our sires who, doubly great, 
Could strike yet spare the fallen state. 
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BATHS OF FINLAND: A STUDY IN NATURALNESS * 





No one can be many days in Finland without 
hearing murmurs of the bathhouse. 

A Finnish bath once taken by man or woman 
can never be forgotten! 

A real native bath is one of the specialties of 
the country. Even in the old songs of the “Kale- 
vala” they speak of the “cleansing and healing 
vapors of the heated bathroom.” 

Poets have described the bath in verse, artists 
have drawn it on canvas, and singers have warbled 
forth its charms; nevertheless, it is not every trav- 
eler who has penetrated the stranger mystery. 
Most strange and most mysterious it is! But I 
anticipate. 

Every house in the country, however humble 
that house may be, boasts its “bastu,” or bath- 
house, called in Finnish “Sauna.” As we passed 
along the country roads, noting the hay piled up 
on a sort of tent erection made of pine trunks, to 
dry in the sun before being stowed away into smail 
wooden houses for protection during the winter, or 
nearly drove over one of those strange long-haired 
pigs, the bristles on whose backs reminded one of 
a hog-maned polo pony, one saw these “bastus” 
continually. Among the cluster of little buildings 
that form the farm, the bathhouse, indeed, stands 
forth alone, and is easily recognizable, one of its 
walls, against which the stove stands, being usually 
black, even on the outside, from smoke. 

Every Saturday, year in, year out, that stove is 
heated, and the whole family have a bath—not 
singly, oh dear, no, but all together, men, women, 
and children; farmer, wife, brothers, sisters, labor- 
ers, friends, and the dogs, too, if they have a mind; 
so that once in each week the entire population of 
Finland is clean, although few of them know what 
daily ablutions, even of the most primitive kind, 
mean, while hot water is almost as difficult to pro- 
cure in “Suomi,” as a great auk’s egg in England! 

Naturally any institution so purely national as 
the Finnish “bastu” was worth investigating; in 
fact, could not be omitted from our programme. 
Bathing with the peasants themselves, however, be- 


ing impossible, we arranged to enjoy the extraor-. 


dinary pleasure at a friend’s house, where we could 
be washed by one of her own servants; for, be it 
understood, there is always one servant in every 
better-class establishment who understands the 
“bastu,” and can, and does wash the family. 

When she is washed, we unfortunately omitted 
to inquire! In towns, such as Helsingfors, there are 
professional women washers, who go from house 
to house to bathe and massage men and women 
alike. Theirs is a regular trade, and as the higher 
class of the profession receive about a shilling for 
“attending” each bath given at a private house, for 
employment is not one to be despised. Neither is 
it, as proved by the fact that there are over 300 
public bathing women in Finland. 

On the ‘eventful night of our initiation, supper 
was over, the house party and guests were all as- 
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sembled on the balcony, the women engaged in 
needlework, and the men smoking cigarettes, when 
Saima, the Finnish servant, arrived to announce 
that the English ladies’ bath was ready. Taking a 
fond farewell of the family, we marched solemnly 
behind the flaxen-haired Saima, who had thor- 
oughly entered into the spirit of the joke of giving 
an English lady a Finnish bath, neither the bather 
nor attendant being able to understand one word 
of what the other spoke. Down an avenue over- 
shadowed by trees we proceeded, getting a peep of 
a perfectly glorious sunset which bathed one side 
of the lake in yellow hues, while the other was 
lighted by an enormous blood-red moon, for in 
those Northern climes many strange natural ef- 
fects occur, we little wot of in England. It,was a 
wonderful evening, and we paused to consider 
which was the more beautiful, the departing day or 
the coming night. 

Saima would brook no delay, however, so we had 
to hurry on. Immediately before us was the 
“bastu”—a wee wooden house like a small Swiss 
“chalet,” the outer room, where we undressed, con- 
taining a large oven. The inner room boasted only 
one small window, through which the departing 
day did not shine very brilliantly, luckily for our 
modesty. Its furniture was only a large-sized tin 
bath, filled with cold water, opposite to which were 
seven very wide wooden steps like a staircase, the 
top step forming a kind of platform where there 
was just room to sit without one’s head touching 
the tarred ceiling above. The steps and the plat- 
form were covered with straw—Finnish fashion— 
for the great occasion. 

We wondered what next, but we had not much 
time for speculation, for Saima—who only took off 
her outer dress—grasped us by the hand, her face 
aglow with the intense heat, led us up the wooden 
staircase, and signed her will that we should sit on 
the straw-strewn platform afore honorably men- 
tioned ! 

Oh, the heat! Many of us know Turkish baths; 
but, then, we take them gradually, whereas in the 
“bastu” one plunges into volcanic fires at once. 
Blinking in the dim light we found that beside us 
was a brick-built stove, for which the fire, as we 
had noticed while disrobing, is in the outer cham- 
ber, and when the washing-woman threw a pail of 
water upon the surface of the great heated stones, 
placed for the purpose inside the stove, the steam 
ascended in volumes, and the temperature went up, 
until we exclaimed, in one of the few Swedish sen- 
tences we knew, “Mycket hett” (very hot), at which 
agonized remark Saima laughed uproariously, and, 
nodding and smiling, fetched another pail of water 
from the cold bath, and threw its contents on the 
brick furnace in order that more steaming fumes 
might ascend. Almost stifled w< blinked, and 
gasped, and groaned by turns, we repeated again 
and again, “Mycket hett,” “alltf6t hett” (too hot), 
“Tack sa mycket” (thank you), in tones of anguish. 
Much amused, Saima—who, be it understood, was 
a Swedish-speaking Finn—stood smiling cheerfully 
at our discomforture; but, happily, at last she 
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seemed to think we might have had enough, for, 
after waving our hands hopelessly to the accom- 
paniment of “Nej tack, nej tack” (no, thank you), 
she apparently understood and desisted. 

A moment later, through the steam, we saw her 
smiling face ascending the stairs, with a pail of hot 
water in one hand and a lump of soft soap in the 
other, on which was a large bundle of white fibre, 
something like hemp. Dipping this in the pail, 
she soon made a lather with the soap, and, taking 
up limb after limb, scrubbed us hard and long— 
scrubbed until our skin tingled, and in the damp 
mysterious heat we began to wonder how much of 
our bodies would emerge from the ordeal. This 
scrubbing was a long process, and if the Finns 
wash one another as industriously as Saima washed 
us, no one in Finland should ever be dirty, most of 
them must almost lose several skins a year. Pails 
of water were then thrown over us, over the straw, 
over everything, and we heard the soapy water 
gurgling away into the lake below, which was cov- 
ered with yellow and white water-lilies. Lilies can- 
not object to soap, or they would never bloom in 
Finland as they do! 

“Mycket bra” (very good), we called again and 
again, hoping our appreciation might perhaps 
make Saima desist, as our exclamations at the heat 
did not seem to alarm her. More water was thrown 
on to the steaming bricks, and Saima retired, re- 
turning immediately with a great bundle of birch 
leaves, tied up with a string, such as we had often 
seen her on-former occasions sweeping the floors 
with. Dipping the branches of the birch into a 
pail of hot water she proceeded to beat us all over. 
She laughed, and we laughed; but the more we 
laughed the harder she thumped, till the sharp 
edges of the leaves left almost a sting, while the 
strong, healthy Saima beat us harder and harder, 
dipping the leaves into hot water continually. 

The peasantry in Finland are occasionally good 
enough to wash one another, and stories are told 
of a dozen of them sitting in rows on the wooden 
steps, each man vigorously beating his neighbor 
with birch boughs. 

At harvest time, when the heat is very great, and 
the work very hard, laborers have a bath every 
night! Frequently, after our wonderful expe- 
rience at Ilkedsaari, we saw, while journeying 
farther into the country, shoals of human beings 
strolling off to enjoy their “bastu” or “sauna.” 

It was an awful experience! We were really be- 
ginning to feel the heat dreadfully by this time, and 
were confident the blood must be _ galloping 
through our veins. Finally the good-tempered 
Finnish maid appeared to be of our mind, for she 
fetched a pail of cold water, and, pouring a good 
drop on our heads—which made us jump—she 
dipped her birch branches therein and switched 
them over us. Had we followed true Finnish fash- 
ion we should then have plunged straight into the 
lake outside—or in winter taken a roll in the snow 
—but, our bath being rather more aristocratic, we 
only descended the slippery steps and jumped into 
that bath of cold water previously mentioned, be- 
fore—clad only in burning hot towels—returning 
to the outer room to dress. 

We puffed and panted, and, quite exhausted, 
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longed for a Turkish divan and quiet rest before, 
robed in fur coats and thick under-garments, we 
trotted home to bed. 

Our bath was taken, the mystery unraveled; we 
had been washed according to native ideas and cus- 
toms, and understood what the whole thing meant. 

Whether it was the heat, or exhaustion, or the 
loss of one skin, or many, we know not; but after a 
glass of “mjéd,” that most delicious and refreshing 
of Finnish drinks, we slept splendidly, and felt fit 
next morning for any amount of hard work, even 
for a journey to Russia through Finland, though 
we did not speak or understand the language of 
either country. 

The Finnish peasant thinks nothing of being 
seen by his friends or his neighbors in a state of 
nature, apropos of which peculiarity a well-known 
general told us the following story: 

An amusing story is told of an elegant English- 
man who had heard so much of Finnish baths that 
he determined to try one; having arrived at some 
small town, he told the “Isvoschtschik” to go to 
the ‘*bastu.”” Away they drove, and finally drew up 
at a very nice house, where he paid the twopence 
halfpenny fare for his cab, rang the bell, and was 
admitted by a woman servant. He only knew half 
a dozen words in Swedish, but repeated “bastu” to 
the smiling lass, being surprised at the elegance of 
the furniture in the room into which he had been 
shown. The girl smiled again and left him. How- 
ever, thinking it was all right, he proceeded to un- 
dress, and, having entirely disrobed, he stood ready 
to be escorted into the bath, and accordingly rang 
for the woman to come and wash and massage him. 
A few moments later the door opened and a very 
beautiful young dame stood before him. She was 
no masseuse, but the wife of the pastor, into whose 
house he had come by mistake, owing to his want 
of knowledge of the pronunciation of the language. 
Tableau ! 

We had many curious experiences when bath- 
ing in the lakes, and seemed to excite as much in- 
terest in the peasantry of Finland as a Chinaman 
with his pigtail would in a small country village in 
England. At Sordavala, for instance, there was a 
charming little bathhouse belonging to our host, 
for which we got the key and prepared to enjoy 
ourselves. A bathing-dress was not to be bought 
for love or money. No one had ever heard of such 
a thing, but my sister’s modesty forbade her ap- 
pearing without one so near a town, and, now that 
we had left our kind hostess at Ilkeasaari, she 
could no longer borrow one. Through the town 
of Sordavala, therefore, we marched from shop to 
shop until we lighted upon a sort of store where 
linen goods were procurable. Biue-and-white 
striped galatea exactly suited the purpose, as it 
would be light for packing, and the color could 
not run. We bought it, we paid for it, and home 
we marched. In less thgn an hour that gown was 
cut out by the aid of a pair of nail scissors, without 
any kind or sort of pattern whatever, and was sewn 
up ready for use. Out my sister went to bathe, 
triumphant; but so rare was a bathing-dress that 
the onlookers thought the English lady had fallen 
into the water by mischance with all her clothes on. 

My sister had hardly taken a plunge from the 
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springboard into the water below before every man, 
woman, and child in the neighborhood began ex- 
claiming one to the other, ‘The English lady has 
tumbled in,” and, absolutely, before the bather’s 
head could appear again from the depths of the 
water they had all run to the bank to have a look 
at the phenomenon. Of course, their interest was 
heightened by the appearance of a proper dress and 
cap, for even the better-class Finlanders very 
rarely wear any covering on thier bodies while 
bathing, and as the women never dive or swim 
under water a cap is not necessary to keep their 
hair dry. They evidently considered my sister and 
her attire something remarkably funny. 

Again at lisalmi, another place of some impor- 
tance, when we went down to the bathhouse we 
found it surrounded by dozens of boys of all ages 
and descriptions, who were enjoying themselves 
gamboling in the water. 

A Finnish gentleman of the town, to whom we 
had an introduction, kindly came with us to unlock 
the door and see that everything was satisfactory, 
and he quickly explained to the boys they mutt go 
away into the next cove as strange ladies were 
about to bathe. Very reluctantly they went, and, 
wishing us good-bye and a pleasant dip, he went, 
too. 

We undressed, donned our aquatic attire, 
plunged into the water, to discover, in a few mo- 
ments, a row of grinning spectators, varying in age 
from three years old to thirty, sitting up on the 
banks like monkeys in a cage, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the joke. They laughed and they chatted, they 
pointed, they waved their arms, and they evidently 
considered our performances very extraordinary. 

These are only two instances out of many, for 
everywhere we went we caused interest and some 
amusement. 

One of our party through Northern Finland was 
a magnificent swimmer. He had a cheery way of 
jumping into a boat, rowing himself far out into 
the lake, and then taking a header, which excited 
the admiration of all beholders. 

At Kuopio he did this, as was his usual ‘habit, 
while the old women of the bath-house watched his 
performance from the shore. One minute went by, 
and he did not reappear ; two minutes went by, and 
they still did not see his head. “He is drowned! 
he is drowned!” they shrieked in despair, and great 
was the hubbub and dismay which ensued before 
he came up again smiling some distance from the 
spot where he had originally plunged from the 
boat. Besides being a strong swimmer, he was a 
remarkable diver, and if two minutes and a half be 
the length of time a human being can breathe un- 
der water, then we can safely say that two minutes 
and a half was the length of time he always stayed ; 
for in every town we halted he invariably caused 
consternation in the heart of some one, who 
thought the stranger in their midst had gone to a 
watery grave. He preferred the boat for the sake 
of his dive, but, as a rule, every one in Finland 
bathes in the bath-house, where there are little 
rooms for undressing, in front of which*a big 
stretch of the lake is walled in as a swimming bath. 
A penny is the usual charge, and an extra penny 
for the towel. 


Although every Finlander bathes, as, indeed, 
they must do during their hot summers, every Fin- 
lander does not swim, and it is a remarkable thing 
that among the women, who go daily—sometimes 
twice a day—to the swimming bath, most of them 
will sit on the steps or haul themselves round by 
means of a rope, and never learn how to keep 
themselves afloat without artificial help. 

Walking through the park at Kuopio one day 
with the Baroness Michaeloff, my attention was ar- 
rested by the extraordinary number of ant hills we 
passed. 

“They are used for baths,” she explained. 

“For what?” I asked, thinking I could not have 
heard aright. 

“For baths,” she repeated. “Formerly these 
‘muurahainen’ (ant-heap baths) were quite com- 
monly employed as a cure for rheumatism and 
many other ailments; but now, I fancy, it is only 
the peasants who take them, or very old folks, 
perhaps.” 

“Can an ant bath be had here?” 

“Certainly ; but surely you don’t think of taking 
one?” 

“Indeed, I do, though. I am trying all the baths 
of Finland, and an ant-heap bath must not be omit- 
ted, if it is possible to have such a thing.” 

The kindly lady laughed heartily as she said: 
‘““*Mais, madame, est-ce possible que vous vouliez 
prendre un de ces bains?’” 

“*Certainment, cela me fait plaisir,’’’ I replied, 


, 


.and accordingly we then and there marched off to 


the bath-house to see how my desire might best be 
accomplished. 

The whole matter did not take long to arrange. 
Next, day, at ten o'clock, the ‘“‘muurahainen” bath 
was to be ready, and, in spite of all the chaff round 
the governor’s dinner-table that night about my 
queer experiment, nothing daunted’ I presented 
myself at the appointed hour. The head “Froéken,” 
who luckily spoke German, explained that my 
bath was ready. 

Into a dear little room I went, and lo! the hot 
water in the bath was brown! while, floating on 
the surface, I saw a small linen sack, shaped like a 
pillow-case, tied securely at the end. The cushion 
contained the ant-heap, on which boiling water had 
been poured, so that the animals were really dead, 
the color of the water having come from. their 
bodies. 

Did I shiver at the thought? Well, a little, per- 
haps; nevertheless, I tumbled into the warm water, 
and was scrubbed Finnish fashion by the old bath- 
woman, with her scrubbing brush, her soft soap, 
her birch branches, and afterward her massage, the’ 
“Froken” sitting all the while on the sofa, chatting 
affably, and describing how the peasants omitted 
the sacks and simply threw the ant-heap “au 
naturel” into the bath. 

The small room had two doors—one opening 
into the passage, and one into the douche-chamber, 
which also served for another bathroom. Presently 
the first of the doors opened, and a girl, without 
apology, entered and took away a sponge. Did 
this intrusion make me feel shy? Well, why, one 
gets over shyness after being washed like a baby 
once or twice; but she had hardly disappeared be- 
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fore the other door opened, giving admission to a 
second woman, who came in and deposited a towel ; 
a moment later some one else appeared, and after 
a good stare departed ; then came a fourth on some 
pretext or other, and I was beginning to think of 
the queer stories told of Japan, where the whole 
paper wall slides back, and the natives enjoy the 
spectacle of English folk bathing, when yet a fifth 
came into the room. This was too much, and [ 
asked the Fréken why they had all forgotten so 
many things. 

She laughed merrily. 

“I’m afraid it’s curiosity to see an English lady 
having an ant-heap bath, so please don’t be angry,” 
and she laughed again. 

A spectacle, verily! But who could be angry 
with such innocent people? I had come to try a 
strange Finnish bath which interested me; why 
should they not come to see a queer Englishwoman 
if it amused them? Flinging shyness to the winds, 
therefore, I smiled and grinned at the next woman 
who entered as though I liked being on view, and 
she went away happy. 

What was a “muurahainen” like? Candidly, it 
resembled any other ordinary warm bath, only the 
water was very black, and there was a strange aro- 
matic odor about it; but there was nothing horrible 
in the experience, although I had a good douche— 
three kinds of good douches, in fact—for the sake 
of peace of mind afterward. 

A douche is very delightful, especially on a hot 
day, and the bath-woman was particularly anxious 
that we should try the various kinds arranged from 
the floor, the ceiling, and the walls of the room. 

“But,” we explained to the lady, with a good 
deal of patting and gesticulation, “long hair can- 
not be wet every day, even in the summer time, and 
to have a shower-bath, as she did not possess a 
cap, was impossible.” 

She looked distressed, but she was not going to 
be beaten, and beckoning for us to wait, she de- 
parted, returning a few minutes afterward with a 
small white china basin. This she put on her head 
upside down, to show us that it would serve the 
purpose of a cap, and holding the rim with both 
hands she moved it round and round, in a way 
which indicated that wherever the water of a 
shower-bath was falling was the side to move the 
basin to. 

It was an original idea, this shower-bath trick, 
and it answered very well, but then baths in Fin- 
land are an art, and Finland without its bath- 
houses would not be Finland at all. 

The reason that the “muurahainen” bath is ef- 
ficacious for rheumatism and of strengthening 
property is due to the amount of formic acid the 
ants contain. Added to which, these industrious 
little animals live upon the pine needles, and there- 
fore suck all the strength from the most juicy part 
of the turpentiny pine, and, as we all know, turpen- 
tine is much employed in all kinds of embrocation 
used for rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, etc. 

The next strange bath we experienced was in a 
waterfall, and was yet more remarkable. Yes, in a 
real waterfall where a tremendous volume of water 
dashed down about ten feet! It was at Kajana, a 
town lying on a stretch of the famous Ulea. This 
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fall is about forty feet, over which not even the tar- 
boats dare venture; consequently, two locks, each 
containing twenty feet of water, have been made 
for their use. No one could swim, even in the calmer 
waters above or below the locks, because of the 
cataracts, so a bath-house has been erected beside 
the fall, to which the water is brought, by means 
of a wooden trough, to a sort of small chamber, 
where is rushes in. That waterfall bath was a 
most alarming place. It was almost dark as we 
entered the little chamber through which the water 
passed. 

How shall we describe it? It was a small room, 
about eight or ten feet square, with a wooden floor 
and walls. The top of the wall facing us did not 
join the roof by about a foot, so as to enable the 
water to rush in, and the bottom of the wall behind 
us did not reach the floor by another foot, so as to 
allow the water to rush out. Some half-dozen 
stairs descended from the platform on which we 
stood to the floor below, but as the only light came 
in where the falling water was always dripping, the 
walls were soaking wet, and therefore quite black. 
It was dull and mystic, to say the least of it. Once 
the full force of the water was turned on by the 
large wooden arm, it poured in with such tremen- 
dous force from about ten feet above, that in a mo- 
ment the floor below was a bubbling, seething, 
frothing pool, and as we descended the steps into 
this bath, now some two or three feet deep, the 
force of the stream was so great that we had 
actually to hold on by the rail of the stairs to keep 
our feet at all on the slippery floor below. It was a 
lovely sensation. A piece of bacon bubbling about 
in the fat,of the frying-pan must experience some- 
thing like the same movement as we did, bobbing 
up and down in this rapidly flowing stream. It al- 
most bumped us over, it lifted us off our feet, and 
yet, as the water swirled round us, the feeling was 
delicious, and its very coldness was most enjoyable 
after the heat outside, and the dust we had traveled 
through. 

As we grew courageous and accustomed to the 
darkness, we walked more under the fall itself, but 
the water, simply thumping on our backs and 
shoulders, came with such force that we felt ex- 
actly as if we were being well pummeled with a pair 
of boxing-gloves, or being violently massaged, a 
delicious tingling sensation being the result. It 
washed our hair and rinsed it in a way it had never 
been rinsed before; but the force of the water was 
so large that it was impossible for us to keep our 
whole head under the fall for more than a second 
at a time, as it almost stunned us. The volume was 
so great that it would have rendered us insensible 
very quickly. We women all emerged from the 
waterfall-bath like drowned rats; or, to put it more 
poetically, like mermaids, feeling splendidly re- 
freshed, and wider awake than we had probably 
ever felt in our lives before. The magnitude and 
force of that waterfall-bath makes me gasp even 
now to remember. It requires a stout heart to 
stand underneath it; nevertheless, how delicious 
the experience to the travel-stained and weary 
traveler, who had been suffering from tropical sun, 
and driving for days along the dusty roads of Fin- 
land in the native carts! 
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Sire, l'Espagne est a Bout*...... ..... M. Ferestler..o.0cvveee La Revue Bleue 

“Sire, Spain is in extremity!” It was with this 
cry of anguish that the Cortes of 1619 closed their 
petition to the king. 

For twenty-six years, dazzled by the splendors 
of the El Dorado conquered for her by her adven- 
turous children, Spain had lived only in a dream. 
Whoever could get away hurried to reach “the 
mysterious shores of the western world.” ‘There 
are no men left in the Peninsula; labor is despised 
and treated as a servile task.” “A sad and haughty 
idleness renders this sterility yet more sterile.” 
“Sire, three hundred villages are in ruins in the 
Castiles, two hundred around Toledo, one thousand 
in the kingdom of Cordova!” 

In Paul de Saint-Victor may be read the follow- 
ing sinister but magnificent description: 

“Tdle pasturage invades and consumes the coun- 

try. Estramadura is entirely given up to sheep; the 
shepherds of the Marquis de Guébraléon alone, 
have eight hundred thousand. Frightful 
poverty devours Spain; she is dying of hunger 
upon her mines of gold. Her long wars 
and the enormous expenses of the court have dug a 
pit which swallows up the revenues of two worlds. 
In vain the peoples sweat gold from Mexico to 
Flanders—the royal coffers are always bare. 
This kingdom, no longer productive, is at the 
mercy of its colonies. There are days when Spain 
wanders desperately on the wharves of Cadiz, 
awaiting the galleon from Lima or Vera Cruz 
which comes not.” 

Is this galleon only delayed, or has it perished on 
the sea? Neither the one nor the other, but the 
fleet of a creditor prince has insolently captured 
it. . . . And will Spain swallow this affront? 

She has no alternative. Of the 
immense Armada there remains to her not one 
squadron! 

Moreover, this gold from the colonies, were it to 
come, would only cross the Peninsula to pass into 
the hands of other nations, where the people work. 

Poverty of ancient date, alas! Charles the Fifth 
only abdicated, it appears, because of despair. He 
wished to close his eyes upon the dismemberment 
of his empire. Had the great emperor not 
been put to the shame of tarrying four long months 
of the winter of 1556 in a little hamlet in the Low 
Countries, waiting for money with which to return 
to Spain? 

The day of his abdication, no hangings could 
be found to deck the ceremony, except the mourn- 
ing draperies that had served for the obsequies of 
his mother! 

No longer a fleet, no longer an army! The sol- 
diers no longer receive their pay; they are not 
even clothed, they beg or desert. The queen bor- 
rows from usurers the means to pay her women. 
In 1679, in order to procure necessary funds for the 
wedding expenses of Charles II. upon his marriage 
with Marie Louise d’Orléans, the council seriously 
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proposes to seize a certain number of merchant 
vessels in the ports, and sell them at auction! 

On the throne sits a pale, scrofulous abortion, af- 
flicted with that swelling of the jaw which is the 
stigma of his race, Charles II. Morally, a sort of 
stupid and dangerous maniac, in order to punish 
himself for one emotion of weakness at sight of a 
troop of poor Jews passing to execution, he has 
himself flogged by the executioner. In prey to slow 
consumption, he trembles before death, believing 
himself possessed of a devil. . . . 

He lives in the depths of inaccessible solitude, in 
the gloomy Escurial, and constrains the queen to 
live there with him. 

What an existence for this French girl thus 
buried alive ina tomb! Marie Louise stifles under 
the restraints of Spanish ceremonial. If she raises 
a window-curtain the camerera-major informs her, 
with three stiff courtesies, that the Queen of Spain 
cannot expose herself to view. Every 
morning she must hear three masses. No flowers 
deck her apartments. ‘‘Are not flowers the adorn- 
ment of sin?” Her costume must be black, nothing 
but black; a nun’s veil, waists stiff and hard as a 
cuirass. At the court ball she must always wear a 
rosary well in sight, or the grand inquisitor would 
complain to the king. 

Everywhere spies who hate her—for Spain ab- 
hors strangers! The poor woman must weigh her 
least words, guard her gestures; all things menace 
her, and she is also a menace to others. One day, 
during her walk, the horses of a carriage misbe- 
have; the queen tries to escape, becomes entangled 
in her heavy robes and falls. She is about to be 
crushed, for no man has the right to touch the 
queen. However, a young nobleman leaps for- 
ward, seizes her in his arms and carries her away. 
She is safe! Yes; but he? Nothing re- 
mains for him but to choose the manner of his 
death! He has committed a sacrilege! 

As a diversion—for the queen must, of course, be 
entertained—they take her to witness some fine 
burnings. But Marie Louise is of character so ill 
adjusted that she seeks every pretext to avoid these 
fétes. She complains of being ill, exhausted. She 
has not the strength to go to the scaffold, thus 
necessitating the postponement of an “auto-da-fé!”’ 

Then the grand inquisitor, who is a man of the 
world and knows the consideration due to a woman 
in delicate health, commands that the scaffold be 
raised in front of the palace. It almost touches the 
queen’s balcony. One day it will scorch the hang- 
ings. “She could hear their groans,” says Mme. 
d’Aulnoy. “One day, among the con- 
demned—all young Jewish girls—there was one of 
rare beauty. The child was unwilling todie. . . . 
She held out her hands to the queen.” The queen 
had the courage to close her eyes instead of feast- 
ing them with the spectacle of human flesh shriv- 
eling in the flames. She was pale and like to die. 

To defy her the fair ladies of the court, 
seated a little further off on another balcony, where 
they partook of sherbets and syrups, laughed in 





























pointing at the contortions of the sufferers 
and the eddies of smoke ascending toward the 
Frenchwoman. 

On returning to her room the queen could not 
suppress an exclamation: “Oh, the horrible, horri- 
ble day!” These words were repeated. 

A few days later the good king of Spain was de- 
livered from the wicked queen. . . . 

In her fall the nation preserved her arrogant at- 
titude. Other nations have never existed for her; 
no other geography was taught in her universities 
than that of Spain and her possessions! 

Alas! this pride is the scourge of the Spanish 
people, the canker that eats it away. In 1872 the 
gentle Italian, de Amicis, asserted with stupefac- 
tion: “This pride is such to-day, even after so 
great a fall, that it makes strangers doubt if they 
behold Spaniards of the nineteenth century or 
Spaniards of the sixteenth. Full of their own 
merits, convinced that the whole universe is occu- 
pied with them and admires them, they believe 
themselves to be always the great nation, the won- 
der of the world, the glory of the centuries!” 

And yet they have lost Portugal, Holland, Flan- 
ders, a part of France, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Lombardy, a part of Asia, of Africa, and almost ail 
of America. 

What will soon remain to them, to this people of 
knights and paladins? And who will have the 
courage to say to them that even in the days of 
her splendor, Spain was very weak and very poor; 
that her greatness was only a vain show! 

What patriot voice will sound forth to-morrow, 
in the Cortes, crying again, as in 1619: 

“Sire, Spain is in extremity !” 


The Art of Rejecting Manuscripts .........6..0.ececeeees Journal des Débats 

Nothing can exceed the indifference with which 
certain French journals treat contributions not 
pleasing to them. The most ordinary politeness 
would require that the author be informed that his 
article is rejected, and that the manuscript is at his 
disposal ; but many managers find it a cheaper and 
quicker way to bury these unlucky manuscripts :n 
silence, letting them go to swell the mass of waste- 
paper accumulating for sale. Meanwhile, the 
writer buys the paper every morning for months in 
the vain hope of seeing his article well placed 
there. When tired of protracted delay he decides 
to call for his document, the business manager care- 
lessly shows him placarded on the wall the brutal 
notice: “Manuscripts are not returned!’ Polite 
China is far removed from these barbarous cus- 
toms. The journalists. of the Celestial Empire, 
when an article must be rejected, know how at least 
to placate the self-love of the writer by infinite per- 
sonal consideration. “Here,” says the Cri de 
Paris, “is the sort of letter that may be expected in 
acknowledgment of a communication that has not 
been inserted : 

““Tilustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon! 
Behold thy servant at thy feet, who kisses the earth 
before thee and asks thy gracious permission to 
speak and live. We have read thy manuscript with 
delight. By the bones of our ancestors we swear 
that we have never found such a masterpiece! If 
we should print it, His Majesty, the Emperor, 
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would command us to adopt it as a standard and 
never again print anything not equal to it. As that 
would not be possible within ten thousand years, 
we return thy manuscript, trembling, and implor- 
ing thy pardon ten thousand times. My head is at 
thy feet, and I am the slave of thy slave.’ ” 
Courtesy could hardly be carried further, and 
whenever they decline an article the Chinese news- 
papers must make a friend of the author. But how 
do they manage to get rid of importunate contrib- 
utors when the French journals, with so much less 
courtesy, find it difficult to suppress them? 





PP DD isinéncnsnncisusecssteacmsagebenteniae Journal des Débats 


There once lived in the city of Bruges a frail 
and blonde young girl, named Serena. Her fam- 
ily was poor; her infirm and widowed mother 
and her young sisters lived only by her labors; 
in order to maintain them she had to work inces- 
santly, and to spin ten hanks of flax every week. 
Serena was loved by Arnold, a sculptor’s appren- 
tice, who was to marry her as soon as he became 
free. But seeing the distress of her family in- 
crease day by day the young girl made one 
morning a heroic vow: “Holy Virgin,” she said, 
“give me the means to relieve my family, and I 
renounce the happiness of life; I surrender the 
desires of my heart!” The following Sunday 
Serena went with her sisters into the fields. As 
she sat on the grass, sadly musing, a quantity of 
the light filaments called the “‘Virgin’s threads, and 
which are thought to escape from Blessed Mary’s 
distaff, appeared upon her white apron and in- 
terwove themselves into a magnificent design. 
Serena at once understood that she had been 
heard. She carried the miraculous network home, 
and with a thread of exquisite fineness spun and 
whitened by herself, endeavored to imitate it. The 
task was at first difficult. As the threads inter- 
laced, Arnold, who was watching her, attached a 
little bit of wood to the end of each one, and thus 
the bobbins were made. Then, to sustain her work, 
the young girl fastened it with pins upon a ball of 
wool, and thus devised the cushion. Within a week 
the first bit of lace was finished, and soon all the 
ladies of Bruges wanted lace for their head-dresses, 
and bread was no longer lacking in the home of 
Serena. When Arnold, a free sculptor, came to 
claim her hand, the young girl, faithful to her vow, 
refused. But so beautiful a story could not end so 
sadly. After having left to the pious working girl 
for one year the merit of her sacrifice, the Virgin 
appeared to her and released her from the vow. 
Arnold and Serena were married. They were 
happy; they had many children; all these children 
were daughters, and all these daughters were lace- 
makers. This is why, in the city of canals, clocks 
and swans, there may still be seen, on the threshold 
of many homes, a blonde young girl plying the 
busy bobbins with agile fingers, and weaving 
threads of white flax into frail, fairy-like and mar- 
velous fabrics. 





Italian Notes, Venice............. André Beauniler............ La Revue Bleue 

He was king of an ancient kingdom. His capi- 
tal lay beyond rivers and towns in the hollow of a 
narrow valley in a mountain cove. But he grew 
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weary of fields and prairies, of sumptuous palaces 
and all the intricacies of streets and courts, wherein 
never shone the splendor of the sun. He was seized 
with disgust for men, and for women. 

Well, one day the king went alone to the top of 
the highest mountain, and beyond the hills and 
plains he saw the endless level of the sea, shivering, 
illumined by myriad colors, ceaslessly mingling 
and reappearing from dawn to decline of day. Then 
gloom covered the scene until the mysterious 
awakening of the morn on the borders of the fretted 
waves that played and danced in the furrow of sil- 
very light. Finally, at dawn, in the first uncertain 
lights that whitened the heaven and threw mys- 
terious gleams over all that slept, he perceived, on 
the brink of the waves, the light form of a sea- 
nymph, with outstretched arms and bending body. 
Could it be Thetis, Amphitrite or Galatea? She was 
like the pale mists which Aurora awakes on the 
surface of the waters; it seemed as though the 
morning breeze disheveled her hair and swayed her 
frailform. The king returned to his palace and had 
his best horse saddled, with golden harness and dia- 
mond-studded reins. He rode two days across the 
mountains, the hills and the plains, until he reached 
the borders of the blue waves where the nymph had 
appeared to him; but the virginal apparition that 
had enchanted him was no longer there; he found 
only the eternal swaying of the monotonous waves. 

; Was it thou that didst appear to him, O 
Galatea! little sea-nymph that the Cyclops once 
saw on the Sicilian sands, and that playest ever on 
the shores of the waves like an intangible illusion? 
The king remained, his eyes fixed upon the deceit- 
ful sea. His knights found him immovable, ob- 
livious to time and of all beside; he refused to re- 
turn to his kingdom encased in immense mountain 
walls ; he commanded that his capital should be re- 
built upon the blue waves—and he dreamed ever of 
a new palace that must be built yet further amid the 
waters. . . . The city arose, all of marble and 
sculptured stones, whereon played the incessant 
eddy of the enchanted waves. He was king of a 
kingdom i in the sea. 

Venice is white ; the morning beams softly illume 
her. Venice is green, amid the dying lights of the 
falling eventide. Venice is blue, the reflections of 
the calm water of the canals play upon the marble 
of her palaces. Venice, is red, in the setting sun. 
Venice is rose-colored, Venice is yellow, Venice is 
gray. All the colors of the prism adorn thee, 
Venice, and unceasingly vary the glory of thy 
apotheosis. But I love thee best, Venice, 
because thou art a city of the dead. The wondrous 
light glorifies thy desert palaces in which are buried 
beneath the dust of time the relics of thy past 
glories, Venice, radiant necropolis of memory, dear 
to our poor hearts eternally dying also, yet always 
illumined by new joys and prodigious hopes! 





Napoleon |. and Chateaubriand...... Hippolyte Buffanon...... La Revue Bleue 
It was at a fete given in 1802 by Lucien Bona- 
parte, minister of the interior, that the First Consul 
first met Chateaubriand. “Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme” attracted much atténtion at the time, and 
the name of the author was on every, tongue. 
“TI was in the gallery,” he relates, “when Na- 


poleon entered. He impressed me agreeably. I 
had only seen him heretofore at a distance. His 
smile was winning and beautiful ; his eye very fine, 
particularly in its setting under the forehead and 
enshrined by the eye-brows. A prodig- 
ious imagination fired this cold politician ; he would 
not have been what he was if the Muse had not 
been with him; reason carried into effect the ideas 
of the poet. In all men of great lives two natures 
are blended, for they must be capable of inspiration 
and of action; the one conceives the project, the 
other accomplishes it.” 

The author retired behind his neighbors at the 
approach of the First Consul, who, however, had 
seen and recognized him and said aloud: “Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand!” . The ranks opened and 
the man of the pen found himself face to face with 
the man of the sword. 

“Bonaparte accosted me with simplicity, without 
compliments, without idle questions or preamble; 
he spoke to me at once of Egypt and the Arabs, as 
though I were in his confidence and he was only 
continuing a conversation already begun.” 

While talking, Bonaparte studied his compan- 
ion, and asked himself what part he could confide 
to him in organizing his government. He was not 
long in deciding; then he broke off and moved 
away. Chateaubriand should be sent as the first 
ambassador to Rome. The First Consul expressed 
to M. de Fontanes his satisfaction with the conver- 
sation of the writer, who had not opened his mouth. 

“He had judged at a glance where and how I 
could be useful. Little he cared that I had not been 
in such affairs, that I was ignorant of the first word 
of practical politics. He believed that certain minds 
always know, and have no need of apprenticeship. 
He was a great reader of men, but he required that 
they should have talents for him only, with the 
further condition that their talents should be little 
praised. Jealous of all fame, he regarded it as a 
usurpation of his own; there must be only Na- 
poleon in the universe.” 

At the beginning of 1804 Chateaubriand was 
made thinister to the République du Valais. His 
apprenticeship in diplomacy was ended and every- 
thing indicated that he would ascend rapidly to the 
great posts. Bonaparte did not lose sight of him; 
but the hour was approaching that should alienate 
him forever. 

ihe 18th of March, 1804, they met at a soirée at 
the Tuileries. It was their second interview, and 
all was still going well. Chateaubriand observed 
that the countenance of the First Consul was 
agitated : 

“As he approached me I was struck with the de- 
terioration in his looks. His cheeks were sunken 
and livid, his eyes were hard, his color was pale 
and muddy, his air gloomy and stern.” 

On the 2oth of March the Duc d’Enghien was 
shot. The author of “Atala” heard the news cried 
while on his morning walk. He was quite over- 
come, hurried home and wrote a severe letter, ten- 
dering his resignation. Happily for him, M. de 
Talleyrand withheld it several days before mention- 
ing it to the master. In the first moment it might 
have cost its author his life; M. de Fontanes trem- 
bled with fear. “It is well,” said Bonaparte simply 
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to Talleyrand. Later he said to his sister, Mme. 
Bacciochi, who “protected” Chateaubriand: “You 
have been greatly alarmed for your friend !” 

The writer returned to literature. Bonaparte 
did not delay becoming emperor. A reconciliation 
should have been brought about between these two 
men ; at heart, they both desired it, and occasionally 
took steps toward a meeting.; but pride always 
dominated and the reconciliation never took place. 

“Until his fall, Napoleon held the sword sus- 
pended over my head. He was sometimes drawn 
toward me by a natural attraction, and sought to 
submerge me in his fatal prosperity. Sometimes 
I inclined toward him through the admiration with 
which he inspired me but, antipathetic in 
many respects, our two natures would reappear, 
and if he would willingly have had me shot, it 
would not have grieved me much to slay him.” 

In 1807 Chateaubriand, in prey to the sombre 
excitement that sometimes possessed him, pub- 
lished in “Le Mercure” an article aimed directly at 
the emperor: 

“When, in the silence of subjection, the chain of 
the slave and the voice of the accuser can no longer 
be heard; when all tremble before the tyrant and 
it is as dangerous to secure his favor as to deserve 
his wrath, the historian appears, charged with the 
vengeance of the peoples. Vain is the prosperity of 
Nero, Tacitus is already born in the empire; he 
grows up unnoticed beside the ashes of Germani- 
cus, and already Providence has delivered to an un- 
known child the fame of the master of the world.” 

The article closes with these words, in which 
Chateaubriand refers plainly to himself: 

“After all, what matter reverses if our name, pro- 
nounced by posterity, is to arouse a glorious heart- 
beat two thousand years after our death?” 

Napoleon suppressed “Le Mercure.” He did 
not, however, bear any serious grudge against the 
writer, as the following year, in the Salon, he 
paused before his portrait painted by Girodot, a 
little too heavily shaded, and said laughing: 
“Chateaubriand looks like a conspirator coming 
down the chimney.” 

Mme. de Chateaubriand has left an interesting 
note concerning this picture. It had been placed 
in an obscure corner of the Salon, the flatterers of 
the emperor thinking to please him by concealing it 
as much as possible; but Napoleon perceived the 
trick and said, in going through the gallery: “But 
where is the portrait of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand? I was told that it was on exhibition.” The 
picture was then given a good place. 

Napoleon again showed his interest in Chateau- 
briand on the occasion of the Decennial prizes of 
1810, and was astounded that the Institute had 
passed over “Le Génie du Christianisme,” which 
unquestionably merited one of these prizes. He 
demanded a report of the affair, but the Institute 
resisted to the end. 

When Chateaubriand was nominated to succeed 
Marie-Joseph Chénier at the Académie Frangaise, 
he was ordered to respond on pain of imprisonment 
at Vincennes. He resolved to resist, but yielded to 
the entreaties of his wife. 

His oration of acceptance was submitted to a 
committee and pronounced too daring, too full of 
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allusions. “It was an invariable custom of the In- 
stitute,” says “Las Cases,” “that the new member 
should pronounce an eulogium upon his predeces- 
sor. M. de Chateaubriand, departing from the 
beaten track, devoted a portion of his discourse to 
branding the political principles of M. Chénier, his 
predecessor, whom he denounced as a regicide. It 
was a political argument in which he discussed the 
restoration of the monarchy, the condemnation and 
death of Louis XVI.” 

The address was referred to the emperor, and 
Count Daru delivered the manuscript to him at 
Saint Cloud. At the first page Napoleon mani- 
fested his anger. He covered the paper with 
erasures and pencil marks, and returning it all 
crumpled to Count Daru, he said: 

“T would say to the author if he were here before 
me: ‘Sir, you do not belong to this country; your 
admiration, your hopes are elsewhere. You un- 
derstand neither my intentions nor my actions. 
Very well, then, since you are so ill at ease in 
France, leave France! Leave France, sir, for we 
do not understand each other, and I am the master 
here. You do not appreciate my work, and you 
would spoil it if I were to permit you. Go, sir; 
cross the frontier and leave France to peace and 
union under a power of which she has such need.’ ” 

Although elected, Chateaubriand was not for- 
mally received into the Academy, the matter went 
no further. ‘“Daru,” he says, “returned me the 
manuscript with erasures, parentheses and pencil 
marks by Bonaparte; the lion’s claw was every- 
where visible, and I took a sort of exasperated 
pleasure in feeling it in my side.” 

Chateaubriand long preserved the manuscript 
corrected by the hand of Napoleon. It was a his- 
torical and literary document of the utmost value ; 
but was unfortunately destroyed later. 

The two great men completed their course in this 
state of hostility, sometimes mitigated by a secret 
regret at its existence. At the close of their career 
each did the other justice. On the rock of Saint 
Helena, Napoleon said: “Chateaubriand was gifted 
by nature with the sacred flame, all his works at- 
test it. His style is not that of Racine, but of the 
Prophet. If he ever takes hold of the helm, he may 
lose his way where so many others have come to 
grief! But, assurediy, whatever is great and na- 
tional should accord with his genius.” 

When the writer learned this estimate of the con- 
queror, he experienced emotions of great joy. 

“Why should I not admit,” he said, “that this 
opinion flatters the proud weakness of my heart? 
Many of the little men to whom I have rendered 
great services have not judged me so favorably as 
the giant whose power I dared to attack! 

“He will be the last of the great individualisms, 
nothing henceforth will dominate our petty equal- 
ized societies ; the shade of Napoleon will rise alone 
at the end of the old ruined world, like the phan- 
tom of the deluge on the brink of its abyss; distant 
posterity: will discover this phantom above the pit 
into which will fall unknown centuries until the day 
set for the rebuilding of society.” 

Reading these great words we recall the true say- 
ing of Mirabeau, that one is judged justly only by 
one’s peers. 














A MODEST DEFENSE OF SUICIDE* 





Suicide, as Lord Beaconsfield once said of free 
trade, is an expedient, and without wishing to raise 
it to the dignity of a religion, I would suggest that 
it is an alternative which can at times be accepted by 
the individual with advantage to himself, the do- 
mestic community, and the state. It is an expe- 
dient which most men have contemplated; it is an 
alternative which no man of reason has weighed, 
without admitting it, in certain circumstances, to 
be the only path of honor. The man of resource, 
of means and invention, treads it in secret and with 
dignity; it is only the poor fool, harassed and be- 
wildered, who blunders on it in the full glare of day 
and publicity, leaving in his wake a trail of botched 
accounts and domestic troubles, with an aftermath 
of misery and shame. We have, now, a legal rec- 
ognition of kleptomania, of the influence of ances- 
try, of sundry other things which previous genera- 
tions would have treated with scant consideration; 
but has not the time arrived for a better and a 
juster, a more politic, appreciation of the claims of 
suicide? 

Briefly, then, I would suggest a court of suicide 
to which application could be made, and where all 
proposals would be considered on points of equity 
and with regard to personal and public advantage, 
“in camera,” and without a jury. The applicant 
would be required to satisfy the presiding judge or 
judges that his removal by death would be the best 
thing in his circumstances (or that it would be, 
upon certain events happening, but of this class I 
will speak later), and that such a course would not 
be attended by counterbalancing disadvantages to 
other persons. Upon receiving satisfactory evi- 
dence on these points, the court would be em- 
powered to grant the applicant a suicide license, 
authorizing him to take his own life legally, and 
without prejudice, at the place named therein, and 
(as in the case of a marriage license) at any time 
within three months of the date thereon, due no- 
tice first being given to one of the court’s properly- 
authorized medical practitioners. The question of 
method is one which, in my opinion, could be best 
left to individual selection, but a medical officer 
might be attached to the court, ready at any time 
to advise technically upon the merits and demerits 
of the various agents, to examine accepted appli- 
cants, and to give an opinion on the amount re- 
quired of any particular poison, or on the requisite 
length of the “drop,” should the licensee prefer that 
method; and even to supply the selected drug in 
sufficient and convenient form. 

As already indicated, special licenses. might also 
be granted, to come into operation only in case of 
certain specific contingencies occurring, in which 
case the special licensee could avail himself of the 
advantage wherever he happened to be at the time, 
and even, if such a course would be more con- 
venient, without giving notice of his intention. 
These might be made operative for a longer period 
than the ordinary license, say six months, or even 
more at the discretion of the court. 


*From the London Year Book. 


Still following the precedent of the ecclesiastical 
courts, it would be highly necessary that all appli- 
cations should be made in person. 

The hearing and other fees throughout should 
be made as low as ‘possible—indeed, there is no 
reason why a person could not appear “in forma 
pauperis.” If the application should be dismissed, 
the hearing fee would be the only expense incurred, 
and the pleader would leave no worse than he was 
before. Perhaps, however, it would be desirable 
that the court should have the power of detaining, 
during its pleasure, persons obviously “non com- 
pos mentis,” or those temporarily suffering hallu- 
cinations, and of committing summarily to the 
hospital all whose suicidal desires were promoted 
by physical suffering, which, in the opinion of the 
court’s medical adviser, could be relieved for the 
time, and perhaps ultimately removed. 

For the sake of those who had no convenience 
for committing suicide at home, there might be 
established, under the jurisdiction of the suicide 
court, an annex to some central hospital, where all 
the most generally required accessories could be 
put at the disposal of the properly-licensed caller. 
But wherever the place, and whatever the method, 
when the matter was over, the medical man, who 
had been previously advised of the event, would 
arrive, examine the body and make out the neces- 
sary certificate, inserting some recognized phrase 
to show that the deed was a legal one and properly 
carried out. 

One runs no risk of exaggerating the vast bene- 
ficial results which would arise from the adoption 
of the course briefly indicated; it would be prac- 
tically impossible to over-estimate them. Half the 
disgusting tragedies, so fruitful of weak emulation, 
would disappear from the newspapers. Think you 
that Signor X., who lately disposed of himself in 
a London hotel (much to the proprietor’s incon- 
venience and the dismay of the visitors) by drink- 
ing every liquid particle in the room and then prob- 
ing his brain, through the auricular aperture, with 
a pair of scissors, would have selected that exceed- 
ingly elaborate and painful manner of exit had he 
ben able to go, armed with the proper credential, 
to a good hospital, and there flicker out surrounded 
by every comfort? 

It is impossible within the brief limit of this paper 
even to suggest a tithe of the advantages which 
would result from the accomplishment of my sug- 
gestion. Suicide, both legal and criminal, would 
decrease from the first day of the opening of the 
new court, for while the advantages it offered 
would be irresistible, its procedure would have 
a salutary and repressing effect in all but the 
most deserving cases. By the practical advice 
it could be ready to give and by the dissemina- 
tion of sound suicide literature it would crush at 
once the unhealthy tendency which exists to make 
use of the most painful and out-of-the-way means 
of ending life, and no more would our senses be 
shocked by reports of the weak gaining a cheap 
notoriety through the instrumentality of red-hot 
pokers, powdered glass, hot sulphuric acid, etc. 
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America's Naval Deeds,............ Rupert Hughes......+....+- The Criterion 
If republics are ungrateful, monarchies are for- 
getful. 


The surprise felt in Europe over the neatness and 
dispatch with which the Yankee pig worsted the 
Spanish toreador only proves the shortness of 
Europe’s memory. 

For the astounding speed and completeness of 
our last naval victories are no new thing. 

We once trounced the English on their own 
oceans with almost as swift and dire effect as lately 
the Spanish. 

To ransack the past for matters to match the 
triumphs of this year of our Lord, is nowise a de- 
traction from contemporary honors. Rather, it is 
the highest glory of these men of our day that they 
have let no rust gather on the escutcheon of Ameri- 
can ingenuity and courage. 

It is not seemly now to speak ill of our English 
cousins, seeing that we owe them hearty gratitude 
for their position during this latest unpleasantness. 
But our gratitude must have no taint of servility or 
self-abasement. It must be the friendship of two 
stalwart equals. 

It must never be forgotten that while England 
has to-day a navy six times as large as ours, this 
does not prove her naval superiority to us. 

There were those who said, when the Venezuela 
matter brought the two nations eye to eye, that we 
should be simply gobbled up. There were others 
of us who remembered a time when a dispropor- 
tion still more in England’s favor did not avail to 
save her from defeat at our hands. 

And this war has abundantly proved that what 
was true of the triremes at Salamis and the pine 
frigates of 1812, is true in these days of steel ships; 
the victory lies in the qualities of the skipper and 
the man behind the gun. 

Yankee ‘cuteness is an all-important factor, a 
never-ending surprise. Thus our first maritime 
victory was the capture of the English sioop-of- 
war Gaspé with cobblestones ! 

sut we can hardly be said to have had a navy 
in the Revolution, the cosmopolitan hero, Paul 
Jones, and the others being strictly privateers. 
Those privateers, however, and our shadow of a 
navy managed to conquer 102 English war vessels 
and 800 British merchantmen with a loss of only 
twenty-four vesseis. 

Our official fleet found its first actuality after 
peace with England in 1783, and under the father- 
ing wisdom of Joshua Humphreys it was builded 
on the principle that has always since governed our 
naval constructors; to counterbalance the in- 
feriority of numbers with the supremacy of in- 
dividual types. 

Our juvenescent navy had its baptism in the 
three-years’ war with France from 1799 to 1801 
when we took seventy-six ships from France, while 
the French managed only to recapture one four- 
teen-gun ship ; and they took that with a 38-’er. 

It must be religiously remembered that the War 
of 1812 found us with only seventeen ships mount- 
ing 400 guns all told. But British insolence and 





cruelty and nawstiness were so unspeakable that 
our little school of seventeen boats declared war 
against England’s awesome navy of 1,048 ships, 
carrying 27,800 guns. Just read that comparison 
over again and remember that it was America that 
won tke*war; and you will see why Yankees are 
prone to brag. You will see the everlasting justi- 
fication of the Jingo. 

Out of England’s thousand vessels, one hundred 
oi the best appeared in our waters immediately. 
Even that disproportion of 100 to 17 was greater 
than the present ratio of our two navies. 

The world has been dumbfounded at the anni- 
hilation of Montojo’s fleet in a short morning’s 
work—with an intermission for refreshments; and 
at the annihilation of Cervera’s fleet in two hours. 
But read the statistics of our battles with the great- 
est navy in the world in the War of ’12. ° 

In half an hour Joshua Barney, with a ship car- 
rying sixteen six-pounders, captured a British ship 
carrying sixteen twelve-pounders and two “long 
sixes,” a ship carrying more men and throwing 
twice as much metal as Barney’s ship. 

In thirty minutes the Constitution shot the Guer- 
riére so full of holes that she could not be saved, 
killing and wounding one-fourth of the crew, with 
a loss of only fourteen men on our ship. And one 
writer said, ‘““The sea never rolled over a vessel 
whose fate so startled the world.” 

Decatur, on the United States, spent one hour 
and three lives in killing over a hundred of the 
men on the British Macedonian. 

And talk of Spanish marksmanship; the Mace- 
donian was hulled with one hundred shots; our ship 
with three. 

In two hours the. Constitution, without losing a 
port, riddled the Java too badly to save. 

In those days wind and tide delayed meetings 
unconscionably, but in six months we took six 
British men of war and lost none. 

There was one great disaster for us; but we de- 
served it handsomely. ‘The vainglorious Lawrence 
accepted a British challenge, and sailed out to fight, 
with a raw and renegade crew that had not been 
trained to shoot and was not properly officered. 
The British captain, however, had admittedly 
taken a hint from our gunnery and trained his men 
to shoot straight and low. It took him fifteen min- 
utes to grapple, board and take the Chesapeake. 
Lawrence, who would have been court-martialed if 
he returned alive, met a fool’s death bravely. , 

On another occasion a British brig took a little 
boat of ours, having killed the captain at the first 
broadside and his lieutenant four minutes later. 
That Yankee had had enough. He struck. 

But it took forty-two British gunboats one hour 
and forty minutes to whip five of our gunboats at 
the mouth of the Mississippi December 14, 1814, 
and it took two British ships two hours and a half 
to make kindling wood of our smallest frigate, the 
Alert. The Constitution, on the other hand, fought 
two British ships at once, capturing the first in forty 
minutes, and when the second took to flight, run- 
ning her down two hours later. 
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Against the Shannon’s fifteen-minute victory by 
boarding, is the fourteen-minute affair of our Hor- 
net when she shot the Peacock into a sinking con- 
dition. It took the same insect twenty minutes to 
ruin the British Penguin. 

A privateer from Baltimore took the British war- 
schooner St. Lawrence in fifteen minutes. 

Then there was a battle in which a British captain 
showed a bravery it makes the heart thrill’t® write 
about. He commanded the British brig-sloop 
Reindeer, and he attacked our brig Wasp. He 
spent twenty-nine minutes firing at her. The Wasp 
did not begin to fire till at very close range. Then 
it took her just eighteen minutes to end the battle. 

Their captain was shot through both calves by a 
musket-ball; but he fought on. Then a two-inch 
round shot crashed through both his thighs; but 
he gathered himself together and tried to lead his 
men. Then two musket-balls from above went 
through the top of his head and out at his jaw. and 
he gasped “Oh, God!” and died, brandishing his 
sword to the last. 

His courage was divine—but why, oh, why, had 
he neglected to teach his crew to shoot? Half of 
their shots were fired at a range of less than sixty 
feet. But they killed only eleven of our men, and 
out of eighty-six shots made only seven hits! Our 
ship, firing about half the same length of time, 
killed thirty-three of the British and shot the Rein- 
deer into a very sieve that sank at once. 

These are some of the individual battles. The 
fleet conflicts repeat the marvel. As in the Spanish 
war there were only two fights between squadrons, 
and each settled matters for its own region. 

Before this last war the British experts learnedlv 
declared that American ships were so heavily 
armed that they would turn over and sink at the 
first broadside. But we have believed in heavy 
armament from the first. 

Our earliest battle between squadrons was 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. Perry, a young fel- 
low twenty-seven years old, built a hasty fleet under 


the very nose of the British, manned it with a scrub - 


crew and simply absorbed a British squadron com- 
manded by a veteran of Trafalgar. 

Perry had a slight superiority over the British in 
the point of tonnage; he had three brigs, five 
schooners and one sloop; the English had only six 
ships, their largest a bit larger than our largest. The 
total English tonnage was 1,460; ours 1,671. We 
had only fifty-four guns, but they threw 896 pounds 
of metal. The English had ten more guns, throw- 
ing only 459 pounds. But their ships had walls 
over a foot thick; ours only two-and-a-half-inch 
walls. They had heavy bulwarks to protect their 
gunners; we none. They had seventy more men. 

It was the Manila situation reversed. On Lake 
Erie we had the more ships and they the better 
protected. And every one thinks that Dewey's 
heavier-armored ships had the advantage over 
Montojo’s more numerous vessels—omitting, for 
the moment, consideration of the mines, the land 
batteries and the enormous remoteness of a naval 
base that made Dewey’s attack a superb display of 
fearlessness. 

Perry, like Dewey, had breakfast served in sight 
of the enemy. At 11:45 A. M. the British fired the 
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first shot. Like Dewey, Perry held his fire till he 
was at close range, though the wind was so light 
that the British, concentrating their fire on his flag- 
ship, almost shattered her until Perry changed ship 
in an open boat, a courageous example the brave 
Montojo followed at Manila. The deserted flagship 
did not strike, however, and the battle raged on. 

The whole conflict was over in just three hours 
and a quarter after the British opened fire. But 
after Perry’s ships had finally reached the line it 
took him just exactly eight (8) minutes to coax a 
white flag out of the British flagship. In spite of 
the surrender, two of the British vessels tried to 
escape; but they were captured. 

As that joyful Jingo, John R. Spears, writes: “It 
was the first battle in the history of the world when 
the commander of a British squadron had been 
compelled to haul down his flag.” 

Perry’s dispatch is history: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours; two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner and. one sloop.” 

We lost only twenty-seven killed, and all but 
five of those were on the battered flagship. The 
British had forty-one killed. It is interesting to 
note that they had two Indians stationed aloft as 
sharpshooters. The atrocities to which they en- 
couraged and employed the Indians, in the Wars 
of the Revolution and 1812 furnish another sim- 
ilarity with Spanish methods. 

But while there may be some doubt of the rela- 
tive strength of Perry and his enemy, there can be 
no doubt that the second British commander of a 
squadron to haul down his flag yielded to a smaller 
force. 

Our MacDonough, only twenty-eight years old, 
defeated the British on Lake Champlain with a 
fleet consisting’ of one corvette, one brig, one 
schooner, one sloop, and ten little gunboats, carry- 
ing a gun or two apiece. The British had a frigate, 
a brig, two sloops and thirteen gunboats. Two of 
their vessels threw a greater broadside than our 
whole fleet—and it was a long-range fight. 

The British shot better than ever before, and 
their first broadside was terrifically accurate. But, 
like the latter-day Spaniards they settled on one 
range and kept it through all the manceuvers. Our 
Saratoga was struck by fifty-five round shot; their 
Confiance by 105—almost two to one. With a 
single broadside, we disabled one of the British 
sloops, killing or wounding over half her crew— 
and she surrendered forthwith. 

MacDonough was twice knocked senseless, once 
with a flying timber, and once with—the head of a 
decapitated gunner! Like Captain Philip, Mac- 
Donough held prayers on deck. 

He lost fifty-two killed ; but he found 270 dead on 
three of the British vessels; it is known that many 
of their dead were thrown overboard; and their 
gunboats (which got away) doubtless carried many 
more. It is safe to say that the English lost six 
men where we lost one. 

MacDonough captured the frigate, the brig and 
the two sloops in something over two hours. The 
moral effect of the victory was so great that an 
English general waiting with a land force of 12,000 
of Wellington’s veterans to attack 3,000 Americans 
withdrew in dire alarm. 
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Between the War of 1812 and the Spanish war 
there are many points of similarity. We were has- 
tened into that war, not by the blowing up of a 
ship of ours in a foreign port, but by the almost 
more wanton delivery of a broadside into an unpre- 
pared warship of ours on a peaceful mission just 
outside a home port. The Leopard poured broad- 
side after broadside into our Chesapeake, while the 
only shot our ship could return was fired with a 
lighted coal carried in an officer’s hand from the 
cook’s galley. This was fired so that it could not 
be said that an American ship struck its colors 
without effort at defense. They killed or wounded 
twenty-one of our helpless sailors. But, like the 
Spanish, they paid dearly for every life. 

The battle of New Orleans, like the capture of 
Manila, took place after peace had been declared. 

Our gunnery then as now amazed the world. The 
fury and sagacity of American seamanship, as of 
American soldiership, shook all Europe. But 
Europe soon forgot. ‘ 

We, however, while laureling the heroes of San- 
tiago and Manila, should not neglect to add a new 
wreath to the memories of the jolly tars of 1812. 





The Man Behind the Gun..........++ Rupert Hughes............ The Criterion 

Now that we are busied with as humane a con- 
flict as was ever begun it is a good time to consider 
what manner of warrior the Yankee makes. 

Of course, bravery is not the monopoly of any 
one nation. Every nation has its heroes, and it is 
not possible to say wherein one surpasseth another. 
There is no need, then, to make a list of courageous 
Americans, though Hobson in his collier, Powell 
in his launch, Ensign Gillis extracting the warhead 
of a floating torpedo—these and as many others as 
one cares to look for, prove that the salt of Ameri- 
can bravery has not lost its savor. 

Other qualities than courage, however, are 
needed by the good soldier. Success is perhaps the 
most important quality. The ideal soldier has cool- 
ness and sagacity to judge when success is possible 
and to wait the ripening of opportunity; and he 
has the skill, the initiative and the dash to wrest 
a victory at the right moment, wherever the odds, 
whatever the cost. 

The nations cannot show any other people so 
uniformly successful as we. We never have had a 
defeat. We have fought England twice, in her own 
waters, in mid-sea, on our own coasts, in the great 
lakes, and all about the eastern part of our territory. 
We fought France a short while; we hunted the 
Mediterranean pirates out of their own ratholes; 
we have run the Indian down in his own swamps, 
jungles, prairies, and mountains; we have chased 
the Mexicans through Mexico, we are wiping 
Spain off the seas and with 16,000 men taking 25,- 
000 prisoners out of trenches that 50,000 Spaniards 
could not have dislodged us from. 

In all our wars we have never once signed a 
treaty of peace that found us worsted. On the 
score of success, then, we—we the shop-keeping 
nation—surely stand approved as warriors. 

It is noteworthy, too, that in our wars we have 
had, on the whole, a far smaller percentage of 
casualties than our enemies. Look at Bunker Hill, 
at Bennington, at New Orleans, at Lake Erie, at 
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the City of Mexico, at Manila, at Santiago. That 
is because we are cautious and ingenious, and 
above all because we shoot straight and hit hard 
and fast. 

But this acuteness and caution do not go with 
pusillanimity, for no soldiers have ever dared more 
or compelled victory under more adverse condi- 
tions. Our history is one long beadroll of com- 
manders who, with small forces, have defeated 
great, and with great forces have routed greater. 

We surpass the French in dash, we surpass the 
English in persistence. They found our fleet in- 
ferior to Spain’s—till after those two miracles at 
Manila and Santiago. They laughed at our inva- 
sion of Cuba till Santiago was quickly and inex- 
tricably throttled by a small army in a new country. 
We prove our science, as rule-breaking artists do 
theirs, by its success. 

No one denies our ability to shoot straight—the 
world has never seen our equal in this respect. The 
hulls of the English ships once showed this as 
plainly as the Spanish wrecks do now. Our foot 
soldiers can shoot, too; from either side of trenches 
—in front or behind. 

The most noteworthy quality, however, of the 
American soldier is what Rochefort called: a partic- 
ularly American trait—‘contempt of death.” It is 
true beyond cavil that the world has never known 
soldiers that hold or gain ground in the face of such 
high percentages of loss. 

The word “decimation” is used for horrible 
slaughter, and the loss of one man in ten is cer- 
tainly heavy. In many armies it is believed to 
justify retreat. But with us whole armies have suf- 
fered far greater losses. At Shiloh, Murfreesboro, 
and Chickamauga the losses in killed and wounded 
ranged from sixteen to thirty-four per cent. At 
Santiago General Shafter’s whole force has lost 
over ten per cent. in killed and wounded. 

As for single bodies of men, the Light Brigade 
made a foolish charge bravely and won immortal- 
ity, thanks to a great lyric; it suffered a loss of 
thirty-seven per cent. killed and wounded. 

In the civil war two hundred and sixty-two men 
in the First Minnesota Volunteers charged a whole 
division at Gettysburg, and leaving two hundred 
and fifteen dead and wounded behind brought 
away the rebel colors. While the Light Brigade 
lost thirty-seven per cent. and accomplished noth- 
ing except to immortalize a blunder, the First Min- 
nesota lost eighty-two per cent. and gained a vitally 
important point. And as for useless bravery, what 
is the Balaklavan thirty-seven per cent. to the sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the Maine Heavies in a seven- 
minute charge at Petersburg? 

This hideous carnage was the result, not of our 
fighting aliens, but our fighting each other. And 
the history of the world has no parallel to it. Why, 
the total casualties of all our wars, French and In- 
dian, Revolutionary, 1812, Mexican, and Indian, 
do not exceed the loss of Grant’s army in the week 
ending May 12, 1865. 

Grant’s killed and wounded in the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania were five times Napoleon’s loss 
at Marengo, more than his losses in all his Italian 
campaign, three times the loss inflicted on Welling- 
ton at Waterloo. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





MONICA POUNIOMNEES . 6.0 i ccccsecccvccsesccsreesoceseeeoorseces Two Republics 


“Oh, how deliciously polite!” is a phrase we hear 
every day from the lips of foreign ladies when they 
enjoy the not unusual! sight of two natives, ragged 
beyond all description, perhaps, who stop a horse 
car in the street and keep it standing while each in- 
sists with elegant bows and flowing compliments 
that the other precede him in going up the steps. 

“After you, sir.” 

“Not at all. I am unworthy of such a high 
honor.” 

“T dare not take precedence, sir.” 

“It is only what is due your superiority. Walk 
up, please.” 

‘Not for all the world. You are entitled to that 
preference.” 

This goes on for some time until the car begins 
to move and both fling themselves at once on the 
steps, smashing the corns of another man standing 
on the platform, an accident that gives rise to new 
effusions of good breeding. 

“Oh, sir! how sorry I am to have trod on your 
feet; I sincerely entreat you to excuse my over- 
sight.” 

“Never mind,” says the victim, gritting his teeth 
and with tears in his eyes, “it is an honor to be trod 
on by you.” 

“Thanks for your kindness.” 

“T am myself in duty bound to thank you.” 

In fact, dudes from over the sea or from across 
the Rio Grande may boast of their wealth and their 
Parisian-made trousers; belles of other lands of 
their golden tresses and charming personalities, but 
no other nation equals the stately dignity of Mexi- 
can courtesy. 

If it is a great luxury to be taught how to bow 
and what to do under all circumstances by a gentle- 
man who knows these things because he belongs to 
the European aristocracy and has behind him a line 
of ancestors who behaved as well as they could in 
such matters, it is surprising to observe in a whole 
nation, even in the humblest classes, courtesy not 
produced by artificial means, but gracefully and re- 
finedly practiced as a special endowment of nature. 

Persons in other countries are rarely treated to 
such scenes as those we have attempted to describe, 
and to many they might appear exaggerated, but 
let those that doubt come and judge for themselves. 

I will cite a few authentic experiences in illus- 
tration of the subject: 

An American young lady was once talking with 
an old Mexican gentleman, and she laughingly said 
something about having some literary work to do. 

It was good to see the old fellow’s impressive 
manner and air of perfect sincerity as he exclaimed: 
“Work! Miss, such lips as yours should never 
mention work. You should be a queen and wear 
pearls as beautiful as those incased in your lovely 
mouth !” 

Another young woman was overheard to say in 
English to her mother in the theatre: 

“Look at that Mexican girl. Do you like her? 
I think her nose is too long and her features are too 
sharp.” 


Whereupon the Mexican girl said in her most 
endearing tone in broken English: 

“Miss, as God bestowed on you all the attributes 
of perfect beauty, very little was left for me. Be- 
lieve me, you are the sweetest creature I have laid 
my eyes on, and I never get tired of looking at your 
charming face.” 

A young man who happened to be accidentally 
struck in one of his eyes by a pretty sixteen-year 
old damsel with her parasol, said appealingly 
while the blood flowed from the wound: 

“Lovely one, ve not cruel, seeing that cruelty 
and beauty cannot dwell together!” 

Nowhere will the stranger find more genuine 
civility and kindness than among the Mexicans. 

Their houses, their families, their horses, their 
flowers, their time, even their lives, are placed, 
figuratively at least, ‘‘at your disposition.” 

“A los pies de V., sefiora” (My lady, I am at 
your feet) is the prescribed form of salutation from 
a gentleman who meets a lady ; where if two gentle- 
men meet they address one another as follows: 
“Beso a V. la mano” (I kiss your hand). 

The same applies to written correspondence. A 
note from a gentleman to a lady ends in this wise: 
“Soy de V., sefiora, atento servidor, Q. SS. PP. B.” 
The initials are for “que sus pies besa,” and the 
whole phrase stands for: “I am, my lady, your at- 
tentive servant, who kisses your feet.” 

If a gentleman is addressed in writing, only his 
hands are kissed, not his feet. 

These formula are followed not only by the richer 
but by all classes. As to the poorest, their courtesy 
toward one another is widely different from the 
gruff, boorish intercourse of the plebeians of other 
nations. 

The poor of Mexico cannot frame a sentence 
without employing one or more terms of endear- 
ment. 

“Como estas, mi alma?” (How are you, my soul?) 
The words they address each other speak of the 
gentle consideration for the feelings of their neigh- 
bors, which characterizes the race and emanates 
from spontaneous courtesy. 

A Mexican gentleman will never permit a lady 
to descend the stairs unaccompanied. He takes 
her softly by the hand or offers his arm to assist her 
in going down the steps, and only takes leave of her 
at the street door; when he does not insist on leav- 
ing the lady at her own home. 

Often in their rambles through the large cities of 
the country, strangers lose their way and have re- 
course to their sometimes scant knowledge of Span- 
ish to be put in the right road. An invariable cour- 
tesy—when the stranger addresses a man not of the 
lower class—is the result. 

Love is more the business of life in Mexico than 
in Northern climes; perhaps because other people 
have more diversions than we have. The lady love 
is ardently styled “the very eyes of me,” but that 
does not prevent the Mexican beau, when stung by 
jealousy, from denouncing love as treacherous. 

“Since there is no help, I bow before you, kiss 
your feet and depart,” is the becoming way in 
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which the unrequited lover takes leave of the girl 
that has given him the cold shoulder. 

All hope is over, love is stretched upon his bier ; 
but the Mexican whom a beauty despises, although 
naturally angered at the slight, pretends to feel 
more keenly than anything else the annoyance he 
tas given her with his unremitting attentions. “Ex- 
cuse me, fair lady, for having put you to the trouble 
of repelling the audacious revelation of the feeling 
you have awakened in my bosom.” Such is the 
mild form in which he gives vent to his rage and 
despair. 

Race, of course, has had its influence in promot- 
ing this spirit of courtesy and civility. It is an in- 
heritance from the old colonial days. The descend- 
ants of the Viceroy and “oidores” of New Spain, 
acquired by the exercise of power and wealth a cer- 
tain advantage of manner and tone transmitted 
through several generations to the Mexicans of to- 
day, and high breeding was the result in all classes 
that came in contact with the old Spanish cavaliers 
or with their offspring. 

It may be set down as a certainty that no society 
is more refined than that where a poor peon has the 
manners of a gentleman. 

Origin of the Term ** MiSS"’.....-ccccccene ceneeneneweneeees London Speaker 

“Miss” is commonly assumed to be an abbrevia- 
tion of “mistress”’—and this may be true; but it 
was not a corruption, nor a form unconsciously 
introduced. John Evelyn has left a record of the 
date and circumstances. In 1662 he goes to see 
the “fair and famous comedian call’d Roxalana, 
from the part she perform’d,” and learns that she 
has “been taken for the Erle of Oxford’s misse, as 
at that time they began to call lewd women.” In 
1666 he speaks of “fowle and undecent women who 
became misses and sometimes wives of the young 
gallants.” Again Evelyn witnessed a drunken en- 
tertainment in 1671, when the king attended with 
“a misse, as they call those unhappy creatures.” 
Never did word undergo a stranger revolution! It 
would have been the deadliest of insults to call a 
young lady “Miss” at that time. But here is a very 
strong illustration of the rule that terms really 
wanted will gain a place in the language, be the 
objections what they may. Hitherto there had been 
no distinguishing title for young girls, saving those 
ranks of life where “Mademoiselie’—more com- 
monly “Demoiselle’—was current. Elsewhere a 
married woman and her daughter had “‘mistress” in 
common. We do not recall any allusions to the in- 
convenience which must have followed, but the 
eagerness with which “Miss” was accepted, in spite 
of the gravest disadvantages, is the best proof that 
it was felt. An attempt had been made apparently 
to naturalize “madam” as tie title of a married 
woman, thus freeing “mistress” for the use of girls 
exclusively. But it never succeeded with the mid- 
dle class, and it had become old-fashioned in the 
time of the Stuarts; nevertheless, some of us can 
recollect old villagers speaking of the great lady 
of the neighborhood, in the days of their youth, as 
“Madam So-and-So.” But there was little help 
there, and the embarrassment must have grown 
continually as social intercourse became more gen- 
eral. It is not extravagant to suppose that the cus- 
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tom of designating a man’s wife as his “lady” was 
an effort to escape it. One must turn half a hun- 
dred pages of Evelyn’s Diary to find the name of 
a married woman, unless she had a title of nobility 
—always it is “his lady.” But in the upper circles 
“Miss” won its way slowly. We may venture to 
say that it does not occur in Lady Mary Stuart 
Wortley’s correspondence, nor does “Madam,” ap- 
plied to an Englishwoman. Little girls and their 
grandmothers are “Mrs.” alike. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that Pope uses “Miss” freely in 
the same era. Lady Mary, and others of her rank, 
may probably have learned the shameful origin of 
the word in youth and eschewed it on that account, 
whilst Pope would never hear tlie story unless by 
chance. Steele, in the Guardian, addressed a girl 
of fifteen as “Mrs.,” and Lady Bute left it on rec- 
ord that she, born in 1718, remembered some old 
ladies who always called her “Mrs.” in the nursery. 
Under such circumstances it is no wonder that 
“Miss” triumphed over its evil associations. A word 
was never so badly wanted for the convenience of 
life and the purposes of civilized society. 





By Whom are Hair-d yes Used?.........0cceecceccecececcees London Hospital 

Who are the people who chiefly buy hair-dyes? 
Most people will answer, “Fading beauties, who 
see in their first gray hairs the threatened termina- 
tion of their empire; women of fashion who insist 
on their gowns being of the tint that is in the latest 
vogue, and must therefore color their hair and 
complexion to harmonize with it if they are to pre- 
sent a pleasing apearance; actresses whose coun- 
terfeit presentment of the part they play must be 
complete in every detail.” So far as the widely ad- 
vertised “restorers” of the fashion journals go this 
surmise would be correct; but the chemists in the 
poorer quarters of London could tell another tale. 
There the chief purchasers of hair-dye are not 
women, but men, and it is not vanity that prompts 
them to hide the signs of age. In the incessant 
competition that goes on among the unskilled, the 
younger claimants, who are presumably the 
stronger, are preferred, and gray hairs may mean 
starvation. It is pitiful that such a dread of old 
age should hang over many of our fellows. 





The Cuban Waltz.......c.cccecsccecs Correspondence New York Evening Post 


Anybody could learn to dance the Cuban waltz, 
which is merely a three-step so abnormally slow 
that it is more a walk than a waltz. But no alien 
could dance it with the indigenous air. All these 
are traits which may still be found in some few na- 
tional dances danced by European peasants in out- 
of-the-way corners; the conventional dancing of 
civilization scarcely deserves the name of dancing 
at all, having come to be regarded either as an ex- 
hilarating form of corporal exercise, or as a mere 
excuse for bringing people together. With the one 
possible exception of Viennese waltzing—which is, 
to be sure, neither dignified, graceful, poetic, nor 
in any sense expressive of inner thoughts and feel- 
ings, but which when danced to a Viennese or- 
chestra, and by people in the line of the true terpsi- 
chorean Wiener tradition, affords a wonderful ob- 
ject-lesson in the instinct of rhythm—with this one 
possible exception, the Cubans may claim that they 
possess the only interesting dance, the only dance 
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that says something ot the imagination and that 
fulfils some of the requirements, on the zsthetic 
side, of what dancing should be, which has been 
left to that section of modern mankind that wears 
dress-suits and evening gowns. 

It is essentially the dance of tropical and sub- 
tropical climates. It has the air of having been 
organized partly on the basis of allowing people to 
keep as cool as dancing, in any form, can possibly 
admit of; and partly on that of affording a surrep- 
titious opportunity for the unfoldings of romance in 
countries where the impulses are ardent, and youth 
is surrounded with picket-fences of propriety and 
“convenances” unknown in northerly latitudes. 
The charm of the Cuban waltz lies in the veiled elo- 
quence which a group of young men and girls who 
speak the Spanish tongue, and have been fed on 
the poetry of Espronceda, Campoamor, Campro- 
don, and Bacquer, can contrive to throw into eyes, 
movements, and bearing, while dancing it. 

Our own straightforward golf-playing and _ bi- 
cycle-riding American girls and unromantic young 
men with an aptitude for business and a taste for 
sport would find the Cuban waltz a terribly dead- 
and-alive aftair. If they consented at all to “foot it” 
to anything so tame, they would assuredly make it 
suggestive of nothing whatever to the fancy. But 
to see it danced in a native setting and by native 
talent is a different matter. Provided you are not 
very unresponsive, you will then get some of that 
artistic suggestion out of the spectacle which danc- 
ing yields when it is still, to however slight and re- 
strained an extent, pantomimic. 

The Cuban waltz, to the present writer, always 
evokes the remembrance of warm nights when the 
windows stood open to the street; nights when 
passers-by, in the moonlight, could glance in curi- 
ously at fleeting figures of women in white dresses, 
and men gathered in clusters about the doorways, 
wondering who they were and what they were talk- 
ing about, and doubtless did so glance and wonder. 
Presently some young man would wander over to 
the piano and prelude with the superficial dexterity 
of every male of the Latin blood. All the Cuban 
and Spanish dance airs—‘habanera,” “‘jaleo de 
Jerez,” “jota Aragonesa,” or what not—have a 
family resemblance, built on the foundation of their 
almost identical, sharply accentuated bass. Our 
player would pass over finally into a waltz tune, 
slow in measure, but filled up in the treble with a 
great quantity of softly vivacious little runs. And 
then one couple would get up, and another, and 
another. 

It was the Cuban waltz; and such composed, 
such discreet, such indolent, phantom-like dancing 
never before was seen. The couples turned very 
little, and the soles of their feet scarcely stirred from 
the floor. It was the conventional waltz step re- 
duced to the last pitch of deliberate languor. 
Slowly they revolved together, slipping insensibly 
around the room. There seemed to be no reason 
why waltzing taken at such a gait as this should not 
go on forever. The music flowed and rippled on 
brightly, successfully escaping the dirge-like char- 
acter which one might suppose it would possess 
under these circumstances. The dancers danced, 
moving in a sort of somnambulistic maze. At a 
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given moment four couples found themselves op- 
posite each other, and formed a quadrille, the round 
dance thus merging temporarily into a square one. 
The white dresses of the women swept to and fro 
with a dignified disregard of haste, and their 
plumply rounded arms were extended in a graceful 
chain. Then they broke softly away and returned 
to their partners, and the waltz was resumed on 
the same deliberate terms as before. 

It is easy to see what opportunities for conver- 
sation of the kind that is not meant for others to 
hear such a dance as that must offer. The man’s 
attention is not engrossed with efforts to “steer” his 
partner through a colliding crowd of riotous 
waltzers ; there is no promiscuous running into peo- 
ple when dancing goes on at so leisurely a pace, and 
it can concentrate itself entirely upon what he may 
wish to say to her. She may be well guarded as a 
rule, and chances of private talk with her may be 
few, but the most watchful parent will not object to 
a dance, and, under cover of the music, the Cuban 
waltz, while it draws out its dreamy length, is a 
“solitude 4 deux” of a practically complete and, 
presumably, satisfying kind. 

Perhaps for this reason, and perhaps for emo- 
tional reasons more general, the Cuban waltz, while 
its gracefulness is due in so great part to the ex- 
treme reposefulness of attitude which it necessi- 
tates, is by no means devoid of animation. You 
might not find a conversation on intellectual mat- 
ters with the average Cuban girl a triumphant suc- 
cess. It is quite sure that she knows less about 
educational reforms, the hereditary antagonisms of 
races, the progress of woman, and analogous topics 
than a group of Boston ladies would Know. But 
she is quite capable of conveying an impression of 
great life and intensity of another sort, of a fervent, 
temperamental, feminine sort. And she conveys 
notably such an impression, on favorable occasions, 
when she passes before you in the languid revolu- 
tions of her native dance. You may not, in any 
case, admire Cuban women very greatly when they 
talk—their voices, among other things, are often 
guttural, and, in view of the delicate appearance of 
the younger girls, surprisingly rough—but when 
they dance they are often excellent examples of a 
species of womanly fascination that appears to be 
fast dying out of the world. They dance with the 
look, smile, pose, and the motion of women who 
still believe, in this day and generation of equal 
sexes and no sentimentality, that man should be 
allured. It.is this suggestion of emotional coquetry 
in their mien and air which gives their “danza”’ all 
its expressive, and what I have called its panto- 
mimic, value. It softens their black eyes, it gives 
vitality to the posture of their heads, it illumines 
their pale cheeks—under the rice-powder or cas- 
carilla, or whatever they use so liberally—as with 
inner light ; in short, the Cuban waltz invests young 
people often of mediocre looks, and who, under or- 
dinary conditions, might be commonplace enough, 
with something of that gravely chivalric pose on 
the man’s side, and of that feminine appeal on the 
other, which possibly corresponds to nothing very 
real within them, but none the less pleases the vis- 
ion and satisfies the taste and zsthetic sense of the 


spectator. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





A Little Dutch Garden,............ Hattie Whitney.........00- Boston Budget 


I passed by a garden, a little Dutch garden, 
Where useful and pretty things grew— 
Heartsease and tomatoes, 
And pinks and potatoes, 
And lilies and onions and rue. 


III, 
O, Harry stopped and spoke a word 
And spoke it very low, 
And yet I think that Katie heard 
And still believed it so, 
Tho’ all the while the youth averred 


That he would have to go, 


I saw in that garden, that little Dutch garden, : : 
But he didn’t, he didn’t, he didn’t. 


A chubby Dutch man with a spade, 

And a rosy Dutch frau IV. 

And a shoe like a oe, ; O, Katie said the fire was warm 
And a flaxen-haired little Dutch maid. And she was “like to drop;” 
And Harry seemed to think his arm 
Was needed as a prop; 
And Katie was in such alarm, 
She said that he must stop, 

But he didn’t, he didn’t, he didn’t. 


V. 


. And as he held her to his breast 
And thought of what he’s missed 
Of spinach and daisies, With Katie waiting in her nest, 
; And Gretchen is holding it fast. Just longing to be kissed, 
. He bent his head, her face was hid, 
Pall Mall Gazette I saw a flash and gleam 
Of lovely eyes, and then—he did— 
I thought the girl would scream, 
But . : ! 


There grew in that garden, that little Dutch garden, 
Blue flag flowers, lovely and tall, 
And early blush roses, 
And little pink posies— 
But Gretchen was fairer than all. 


My heart’s in that garden, that little Dutch garden; 
It tumbled right in as I passed, 
’Mid ’wildering mazes 





IE isis a sicaddndsiscscvscdesioceseessesoaaes 
When Midia sings, for many a mile 
The feathered frocks forsake the skies, 
And, stooping earthwards, for awhile, 
Hush all their liquid harmonies; 
And lightly borne on lissom wings, 
Listen and learn, when Midia sings. 





PR a dian dnsndscinsmiveipisnndganddabcmebeewiesive /Ilustrated Bits 
You ask me, darling girl, if I, 
Should you refuse me, 
Would take some weapon grim and die? 
Well, you amuse me. 





When Midia sings, the river stays 
His own inimitable song, 
And loiters downs the watery ways, 
And lurks and lists the reeds among, 
And lulls the myriad murmurings 
Of his old march, when Midia sings. 


I'd live to learn from him you chose 
That other fellow, 

- And from his life—couleur de rose, 
Or sickly yellow— 


What mine had been—what I’d have done 
Had you been kinder; 

Had the good'parson made us one, 
And love been blinder. 


When Midia sings, the glad gales hush 

Their fearsome shrilling o’er the floods; 
No more they harp on reed and rush, 

No more they whisper through the woods, 
Idle and mute their fronded strings, 


In branch and brake, when Midia sings. Youth and Love,.........+++ 
Youth and Love fell out one day, 


Said Youth to Love: “I'll go my way 
And leave you broken-hearted. 

I’ll go through life without your aid; 

I'll neither gaze on man or maid” — 
And foolishly they parted. 


Joseph P. Galton,........... Philadelphia Times 


When Midia sings earth’s every tongue 
Is dumb before her larger skill, 

But there be goodly songs unsung, 
And music lingers in a thrill; 

Wherefore it is my dull heart rings, 


Most musical, when Midia sings. 
Off went haughty Youth alone; 


But—They Didn’t........seecseeee I.E. UV, Otek... .ccsvevcsoccess What To Eat He hummed a tune in merry tone 
a: And never looked behind him; 
While Love, at home, was sad and sore, 
And longed for merry Youth once more. 
Alas! she could not find him! 


O, Harry came along the lane 
And he was very late. 
He hurried on to catch the train 
And had no time to wait. 
He must hasten!—but against the pane 
He caught a glimpse of Kate His heart was full of sorrow. 
And he didn’t, he didn’t, he didn’t. He found it hard to stay away 
. From Love, if only for a day— 
‘ He came back on the morrow. 
O, Katie had her doughnuts cut, 
Her sponge was light as air; 
Her pies were in the oven shut 
And needed all her care; 
She must give them every moment, but 
She spied young Harry there 
And she didn’t, she didn’t, she didn’t. 


But Youth had not been walking long 
Before he hushed his merry song— 


For Love and Youth apart would die 
Like flowers without dew or sky— 
They’d fade if they would sever! 
As long as there is tide and time 
In every land, in every clime 
Youth and Love will be together. 
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POPP OD TE IB oo occscsecsuseveicssedssecndes New York Mail and Express 


It is not a large island, being about 105 miles 
long and forty miles wide. With its dependencies 
it contains about 5,300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, and a mixed population of about 800,000. 
There are fewer Spaniards in Porto Rico than in 
Cuba, in proportion to the population. This is due 
to the fact that the island is much poorer and, 
therefore, does not afford so rich a harvest field to 
the politician and office-holder of Madrid. There 
is said to be much Carib blood in the population, 
especially among the poorer classes. So far as can 
be seen, the people are a mixture of about equal 
parts of white and black, the mulattos, quadroons, 
octoroons, quinteros and mestizos being apparently 
in the majority. The official figures on this sub- 
ject are not to be relied upon in any way. They 
are made and altered to suit the convenience of the 
officials, or to further some concealed motive or 
plan. Thus, in one Spanish report, the negroes 
are said to number but 80,000, while in another the 
figures are put at 400,000. 

The island possesses one large and good harbor, 
San Juan, and several small ones, including Port 
Jobos, Port Guanica, Corona, Port Real and Cule- 
bra. From a military or naval point of view, the 
only port is the one which our fleet silenced under 
Admiral Sampson. The island may therefore be re- 
garded as a valuable base of supplies and of martial 
activity, provided its occupant renders San Juan 
impregnable to modern artillery, and has a strong 
fleet to prevent a blockade. As against England, 
with its surrounding islands, it would not be of 
much value, but as against France, which owns 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, Ile des 
Saintes, Petite Terre, St. Bartholomew and St. 
Martin, it would be invaluable. In some far past 
period the island seems to have been the theatre of 
volcanic disturbances, as many of the hills show 
an igneous origin and much of the soil is of the 
rich character which is only found in volcanic 
lands. It has also been favored by the humble 
coral polyp, which is still at work upon the reefs 
and keys of its eastern coast. 

There is an excellent rainfall, although not so 
heavy as in Cuba, and a very fertile soil. Its chief 
products are sugar, tobacco, coffee, guano and 
rum. It also does a small trade in woods and 
tropical fruits. Its commercial importance, as well 
as its political and pecuniary value to Spain, has 
been slowly decreasing for many years. This 1s 
due to heavier taxation, corrupt administration and 
stronger competition with other countries. Thus, 
its coarse tobacco, which was once quite popular, 
has been lessened in popularity by improved culti- 
vation of the weed in the United States and other 
countries. Its sugar and molasses trade has 
been rendered almost profitless by the bounty sys- 
tem of Germany and France, while its rum and bay 
rum industries have likewise been damaged by a 
superior product from other communities. The 
entire commerce of the island is about $30,000,000, 
of which the part enjoyed by the United States is 
about one-fourth. There is also a balance of trade 


in our favor, which is usually paid by exchanges 
through Havana or London. From us they secure 
most of their food supply. Of a total importation 
of $4,500,000 from this country provisions take up 
$2,700,000. 

There are three small railways on the island, 
built and owned chiefly by British capital. The 
largest connects San Juan on the north, with Gua- 
yama on the south, thus traversing the island, and 
is about sixty miles in length. The second follows 
the west coast, connecting Aguadilla with San Ger- 
man, and is about forty miles in length. The third 
is on the southern coast, connecting Ponce with 
Coamo, and is about twenty-five miles long. The 
eastern province of Porto Rico, Humacao, is sub- 
ject to hurricanes, and is the poorest district of the 
island. It was on account of its beauty a favorite 
with its Spanish occupants during many years, but 
after many visitations of these storms they gave up 
the struggle and moved to safer communities. It, 
therefore, presents the sombre picture of a land 
which has gone through a war and had all its in- 
dustries ruined. The interior of Porto Rico may 
be called mountainous. Although few if any of 
the ranges exceed 3,000 feet in height, they afford 
great variety to the climate and make many dis- 
tricts natural sanitariums. 

San Juan is of more than ordinary interest, as it 
is probably the best example of a Spanish style city 
in the new world. The architecture is largely of 
the hybrid type, known as Hispano-Moorish, in 
which sunlight and fresh air are excluded from 
buildings by using narrow windows and small 
doorways. The houses in the city have handsome 
iron balconies, and those in the suburbs are often 
set in very pretty gardens. There are practically 
no sewers, and during the wet season the odors or 
malodors are numerous and very perceptible. 
There is also much malaria and fever during this 
season. The city itself is built on what was for- 
merly a series of hilly islands, coral reefs and low 
lands sometimes submerged in stormy weather. It 
is connected with the mainland by a long peninsula 
and with the island proper by a railway bridge 
which runs from Cangrejos, a suburb across the 
bay, to the town of Roble. The old fortifications are 
of the medizeval type, and remind one of the Moor- 
ish strongholds of Andalusia or the robber barons’ 
castles of the Rhine. The Morro Fort was perched 
upon a high hill, and had walls so thick and high 
that the place was considered impregnable in the 
last century. The Governor-General’s palace is a 
good type of the municipal architecture of Madrid, 
and the Cathedral is rather a handsome building. 
There is a gloomy but attractive-looking convent, 
one or two picturesque city gates and a number of 
large and massive houses built in the olden time 
when the place was frequented by Spanish war- 
ships and galleons. 





Ha Ha Tonka, Missouri's Great Park.........ccccecceesees Kansas City Times 
Ha Ha Tonka is the name given to a park of 

about 2,000 acres, in which are found more natural 

wonders than in any similar area in the world. 
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It is located in Camden County, Missouri, and 
the Osage tribe of Indians formerly inhabiting that 
portion of the country gave it its name. The 
topography and physical features of the country in 
the vicinity of the spring are characterized by 
scenery as grand and imposing as can be found 
anywhere. There are found no lofty mountains, no 
altitudinous peaks, whose snow-capped summits 
repose in a climate of eternal frosts; but instead 
there are beautiful forests, open woodlands, impul- 
sive mountain streams, terraced hills, cavernous 
cafions, caves, grottoes, and parks, a natural 
bridge, island, lake and subterranean river, high 
frowning Silurian walls, rugged, corrugated and 
sinuous, upon whose grizzled countenances are 
chiseled an age so remote that we gaze in wonder 
and awe upon them; beautiful valleys and cosy 
coves where forest birds sing and wild flowers 
bloom in endless profusion. After viewing all the 
natural beauties of Ha Ha’Tonka, Bayard Taylor, 
the reflowned traveler, says: 

“T have traveled all over the world to find here in 
the heart of Missouri the most magnificent scenery 
human eye ever beheld.” 

Nature has here duplicated some half dozen of 
the renowned attractions of America, and the very 
fact of the close proximity of these great natural 
wonders is the marvel of every beholder. Virginia, 
it is true, has her far-famed natural bridge, a thing 
of beauty, but it stands alone. Kentucky has her 
mammoth cave, but it, too, is isolated; New York 
has her Watkins’ Glen, where nature has done 
wonders in the way of beauty building, her Sara- 
toga Springs and lake, but each is alone; Colorado 
has her Palmer’s Lake, a veritable glen, her royal 
gorge, her Vesta Pass and other attractions—great 
wonders all of them—but each stands alone amid 
the solitude of its surroundings. Unfortunately 
thousands of miles intervene; weary distances and 
great cost stand between the ambitious sightseer 
and the ravishing beauty of these widely separated 
natural wonders. But at Ha Ha Tonka natural 
bridge, subterranean river, stream, spring, lake, 
island, glen, caves, and coliseum, are all within the 
boundaries of a thousand acres. All around you 
are attractions little less than marvelous, one single 
specimen, the White Onyx Monument, on the 
bank of the subterranean river, surpasses any single 
cave attraction in the known world. 

Standing on any of the numerous peaks of the 
cliffs, an enchanting view is spread out like a 
gigantic panorama before you. Primeval forests, 
crowned hills and rolling woodlands, rise and fall 
like billowy seas as far as the eye can reach; while 
far beneath, nestling like a brilliant gem upon the 
bosom of some fairy queen, lies the “Pearl of the 
Ozarks,” Ha Ha Tonka Lake, as blue, as bright 
and as sparkling as the sky above. In beauty this 
lake need not fear comparison with any of its size 
in the world. 

The natural bridge, which is a close rival to that 
of Virginia, lies at the base of a rugged eminence. 
This bridge is over i00 feet in length, 80 feet in 
width and 50 feet in thickness. 

The bridge is composed of limestone, overlaid 
with sandstone, which is again covered with clay, 
gravel and soil. This natural bridge spans the en- 
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trance to the Coliseum, which is another natural 
wonder, having, perhaps, no counterpart upon the 
continent. On every hand precipitous walls and 
beetling cliffs tower 200 feet, encircling this storm 
protected amphitheatre, where giant trees, hoary 
with centuries of growth, struggle toward the blue 
above. It has been estimated that this natural am- 
phitheatre would have a seating capacity of from 
60,000 to 100,000 people, and the acoustic prop- 
erties are so perfect that any person speaking in a 
whisper can be heard in any part of the glen. 

Scarcely more than a stone’s throw from this last 
wonder is the magnificent Ha Ha Tonka Spring. 
As you gaze upon it you will not wonder that the 
red man loved this spring, and that he named it Ha 
Ha Tonka—meaning “laughing, limpid water,” 
and more—that for centuries he made it his home 
and headquarters, as did the Osage, the most stal- 
wart and warlike of all the North American tribes. 
Springs there are by thousands in this county, and 
thousands, too, of those springs might empty their 
constant stream into the ample flood that pours 
from magnificent Ha Ha Tonka without adding 
perceptibly to her ceaseless flow, which is estimated 
to be from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 millions of 
gallons per day of water, almost absolutely pure, 
and standing at a temperature of from 45 to 50 de- 
grees. The capacity and temperature may well be 
the envy of the water department of any city. Not 
only would it furnish water for a large city of a bet- 
ter quality than the famous springs of Carlsbad, 
Germany, but it would also furnish ample electrical 
and mechanical power for all her industries. 

But a few rods below the spring, and at the head 
of the lake, is lovely “Onyx Island.” The Isles of 
Greece, made famous by the pen of Byron, are 
more historic, but not more beautiful. Onyx Isl- 
and is within itself a fairyland—a romance penned 
by the great Author of Nature, the first chapter of 
which was written before the “morning stars sang 
together.” Its “rock-ribbed” onyx sides, its magic 
caves and encircling waters are a perpetual delight 
to the student of nature. The “white cliff,” 1,000 
feet long and 300 feet high, just north of the island,” 
stands as a wonder to the novice and an open book 
of delight to the geologist. 

Between this cliff and Onyx Island lies Trout 
Glen, where one branch of the stream glides swift 
and silent as the owl at midnight, and then breaks 
into noisy “ha-has” as it goes rushing, gurgling, 
whirling, tumbling over rocks and ledges. This 
glen is a place of exceeding beauty. It may well 
claim equality with that of Watkins’ in New York. 
The caves are numerous. As far as explored they 
are not so extensive as that of Kentucky’s Mam- 
moth, but as for interior attractions they are equal 
to any. Especially is this true of Bridal Cave, the 
water formations of which are simply marvelous. 
The eye alone can convey to the brain their won- 
drous beauty—pen cannot describe it. 

In River Cave explorations have been made for 
nearly one and a half miles. From the mouth of 
this cave a subterranean river finds the light of day, 
and further explorations must be made in a boat 
and by the light of torches. As your boat glides 
along new wonders are continually unfolded. 
Stalactites hang from the ceiling, which glitter like 
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a starlit sky. Far in the interior of this cave the 
stream drifts your boat to a shingly bank, and 
standing upon this bank is to be found the most 
wonderful stalagmite ever discovered. It is of pure 
white onyx, and stands thirty-five feet high, and is 
fifteen feet in diameter. It is as perfect as though 
chiseled by a sculptor, and is well worth a trip 
across the continent to behold. 

But Ha Ha Tonka has more than beauty to rec- 
ommend it. Her beauty is but the adornment of 
inexhaustible mines of wealth which lie all about 
her. At no great distance is an immense field of 
bituminous and cannel coal, ranging in thickness 
from ten to seventy feet. The deposits of glass 
sands at Ha Ha Tonka are enough to run all the 
factories in the world for a thousand years. Of 
lime and building stone there are unlimited quan- 
tities, and of the very best quality. Clays of dif- 
ferent kinds and qualities abound. Timber 1s 
plentiful. Lead and zinc ores have been discov- 
ered and mined in large quantities in this section. 
Gold and silver in limited quantities are also found, 
and I predict that not many years hence the county 
of Camden, in which Ha Ha Tonka is situated, will 
become as famous for lead and zinc as Jasper 
County to-day. 

But above and beyond all is the pure water, salu- 
brious climate and productive soil. When the re- 
nowned Professor Bud of Iowa said that the Ozark 
country was to be the “future orchard of America,” 
he uttered a prophecy that even now is being liter- 
ally fulfilled. The fame of the land of the “big red 
apple” has gone out through the whole earth. First 
premiums at national expositions and State agri- 
cultural and horticultural fairs are in evidence, and 
are a reminder to California, Michigan, New York 
and Maryland that the scepter of their renown as 
fruit producing States is fast passing from their 
grasp and that the peerless Ozarks not only is des- 
tined to be, but almost is to-day, the leading fruit- 
producing section of America. 

Ha Ha Tonka, with her numerous and extensive 
caves, with her rich dowry of poetic beauty and 
all the essential elements of natural wealth, must, 
in justice, then, be recognized as heir apparent to 
the crown of the Ozarks. 





Our Pacific Islands.........0++4 Peter Duncan,........... .. Richmond Times 
If you look at a globe you will see far out in the 
Pacific a little scattering of black dots like bird 
shot marked Ladrone Islands. They are northeast 
of the Caroline Islands and directly east of the 
Philippines, not over a day’s journey from either. 
There are fourteen of these Ladrone Islands, but 
the principal ones are Agrigan, Saipan, Tinian, 
Rota and Guam. The others are not regularly in- 
habited, being used for special purposes such as 
farming by the inhabitants of the Ladrones. A 
Ladrone Islander will live upon Saipan and have 
his farm upon an island a quarter of a mile away. 
He will go to his farm in the morning, stay all day 
and return at night to his family at Saipan. Upon 
his island farm he will raise guavas, ordinary 
wheat, bread fruit trees, cocoanuts, bananas, arrow 
root and figs. These he will grow to perfection 
and ship to market in the Philippines, where they 
will be shipped again to Spain via the Suez Canal. 
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At his home upon Saipan the island planter lives 
in a small house of wood and boughs situated in a 
dense grove of cocoanut trees, through which his 
wife walks in the evening and his children play at 
noonday. 

This is the character and, in brief, the personnel 
of the queer little islands which Uncle Sam inci- 
dentally captured on his triumphant march toward 
the Philippines. Situated north and south from 
latitude 13 degrees 12 minutes north to latitude 20 
degrees and 32 minutes south, and in longitude 
about 146 degrees, they form an ideal coaling sta- 
tion, and Dewey’s re-enforcements saw that they 
ought to be captured and kept as a supply posses- 
sion in case the United States wished to perma- 
nently occupy the Philippines. 

Accordingly a shot was fired across one end of 
Rota and Uncle Sam’s sailors went ashore. The 
inhabitants of the islands did not know that war 
had been declared between the United States and 
Spain, and were much surprised and alarmed to 
hear it. They made no opposition, as they are a 
peaceful people, and showed no disposition to get 
out firearms, and indeed they had few that they 
could produce, for the Ladrones had never been in 
a state of war. They peacefully surrendered and 
the Stars and Stripes were soon flying from Guam, 
Tinian and Agrigan. 

Although small and apparently inconsequential, 
for few people have ever heard of the Ladrones un- 
til now, these islands have an ancient history. They 
were discovered by Magellan in 1521. The ex- 
plorer landed there, and, observing the lazy man- 
ner of the natives and the propensity for appro- 
priating things from the ships, he called them Lad- 
rones, which means people who steal. This name 
was the only one they had for 100 years, when in 
1668 Queen Maria Anne of Austria, widow of 
Philip IV., King of Spain, received a present from 
them of a large quantity of large, rich bread fruit, 
which so pleased her that she requested that the 
islands be named after her. Accordingly in 1668 
the Ladrone Islands were renamed Mariana. 

For a long time these islands were regarded as 
too volcanic to be habitable by civilized people. 
They are thickly studded with volcanoes, which 
are situated in a large mountain range which runs 
through all the islands. This mountain range is 
high and broad, and entirely destroys one-half of 
the islands for commerce. High in the mountains 
are volcanoes which spout fire, steam, smoke and 
lava. Although enormous, their throwing propen- 
sities are not great, and they rarely do any dam- 
age beyond the range of the mountain regions. 
Along the shore there is rich, fertile soil in which 
all things can be grown. A Ladrone planter can at- 
tend to his farming all day, and in the evening re- 
tire to the rear of his plantation for a natural dis- 
play in pyrotechnics. Here the volcanoes erupt 
for him and natural fireworks fill the air. 

The Queen Regent in her last annual report to 
the Cortes set up the Ladrones as an example of 
Spain’s peaceful control. The islands have never 
been in a state of insurrection. The governor-gen- 
eral appointed by Spain lives at Agana, which is 
the capital of the Ladrones, and from there he gov- 
erns the islands. 
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The Right of Search,.......0..eeeees Ar Agmestle..ccecccroveceve Westminster 


The late John Tyndall, and our great master, 
more recently deceased, Thomas Huxley, although 
firm opponents of every kind of dogma, were truly 
religious men, their religion consisting of a recog- 
nition of their duties to their fellow-men, coupled 
with absolute uprightness. It is not denied, of 
course, that Huxley’s code of ethics is adhered to 
by some orthodox persons who still accept the 
words of the Bible in their literal meaning; but it 
is nevertheless a fact that the average church-go- 
ing Christian does not attempt to live up to his 
theoretical moral code. Is it not notorious that 
perjury in the law courts, and lying by persons who 
are generally regarded as reputable, is more preva- 
lent to-day than anybody cares to admit—perhaps 
more common than similar breaches of morality 
ever were before? The time for plain speaking has 
arrived, and the great reviews will be lacking in 
their duty if they fail to make their voice heard 
with no uncertain sound. Let there be no mistake 
concerning truth and truthfulness, for truth is the 
foundation of all honor and of everything that hon- 
orable men or women consider sacred; it is the 
corner-stone of all true religion, so much so that no 
amount of repetition of dogma, or of the singing 
of hymns, can compensate for the disregard of it. 

It is difficult to imagine anything, except delib- 
erate untruth, that is more immoral than a pro- 
fesséd belief in matters which are supported by no 
scientific evidence whatsoever, and which, being 
contrary to human experience, would not be ac- 
cepted as true, even if testified to by a number of 
credible witnesses. The story of Genesis has been 
proved by science to be positively untrue ; and any- 
body who still persists in regarding it as a verity 
is either very ignorant or very dishonest. The per- 
sons who argue that the “creation” of the world 
took place in so many “geological periods’”—an ex- 
pression which they substitute for the word “days” 
—would do well to note that “the text says that 
each day was made up of a morning and an even- 
ing, while the Decalogue fixes the sense by enjoin- 
ing the observance of the seventh day as that on 
which the Creator rested after the six days’ labor of 
creation.”* Upon this point, however, the Episco- 
palian Church has already begun to recognize the 
truth, as is recognized by Canon Bonney’s address 
at a church congress held at Norwich, England, 
two years ago: 

“T cannot deny,” said this outspoken clergyman, ‘that 
the increase of scientific knowledge has deprived parts of 
the earlier books of the Bible of the historical value which 
was generally attributed to them by our forefathers. The 
story of the Creation in Genesis, uzless we play fast and 
loose either with words or with science, cannot be brought 
into harmony with what we have learned from geology. 
The ethnological statements are imperfect, if not some- 
times inaccurate. The stories of the Flood and of the 
Tower of Babel are incredible in their present form. Some 
historical element may underlie many of the traditions in 
the first eleven chapters of that book, but this we cannot 
hope to recover.” 

The Presbyterians, and the Methodists also, 
seem to be anxious to recognize the truth. These 


are the words of Principal Grant, of Kingston, 
Canada, a Presbyterian : 

“ All colleges now profess to study the Bible scienti fically 
and the Churches must, therefore, accept conclusions arrived 
at in accordance with canons of universal validity, or 
perish morally in the presence of the scientifically educated 
world. Science is marching on irresistibly because there is 
no sectarianism in science. There can be none, because 
reason is one.” 


Dr. Burwash, president of Victoria College, 
Canada, is a Methodist. What are his views on 
scientific truth? 


“ For my own part,” says this enlightened cleric, ‘I have 
long since ceased to lecture on polemical theology, and 
have adopted the historical methods of comparative theo- 
logy, striving from the centre of union of all the doctrines 
to work out a more perfect grasp of truth then could ever 
be possible from within the Chinese wall of our own ‘ism.’ 
There are men who think that in religion the scientific 
spirit has no place, and that the dogmatic must reign 
supreme. What is the scientific spirit ? It is the 
simple, honest desire to get at the truth. It is the candid 
willingness to accept the truth wherever we find it, avd no 
matter how tt may cross our preconcetved opinion.t Has 
it come to this, that our creeds are more precious than the 
truth, that we must shut our eyes lest the blazing light of 
the nineteenth century should reveal some imperfection in 
the form, or even in the matter, of our historical creeds?” 


There are, of course, innumerable statements in 
the Old Testament as well as in the New which 
cannot be denounced as untrue, but which are, 
nevertheless, extremely improbable and incapable 
of credence upon the existing evidence. In this 
class must be placed the story of the birth of Christ 
and of His death and resurrection. While asser- 
tions of this character may be well founded, it is 
most likely that, they are not; and all honorable 
and thinking men ought to learn to keep their opin- 
ion in suspense, not only upon biblical matters, but 
in every case in which there is no scientific evidence 
to enable a trained intellect to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. 

The utmost claim of scientific scepticism is the 
right to examine the evidence of a revelation pro- 
fessing to be divine in the same searching way as it 
would examine any other evidence—to endeavor to 
trace its origin and development, and to weigh the 
value of religious conceptions as of other concep- 
tions. It violates the fundamental habit of the 
scientific mind, the very principle of its nature, to 
demand of it the unquestioning acceptance of any 
form of faith that tradition may hand down as di- 
vinely revealed. When the followers of a religion 
appeal, as the followers of every religion do, in 
proof of it to the testimony of miraculous events 
contrary to our experience of the present order of 
nature, there is present a scientific fact, :not con- 
trary to human experience of the order of nature, 
which they overlook, but which it is incumbent to 
bear in mind—viz., that eager and enthusiastic dis- 
ciples sometimes have visions and often dream 


* Excerpt from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article in the North 
American Review for December 1895. + The italics are 
mine. 
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dreams, and that they are apt unconsciously to 
imagine, or purposely to invent, extraordinary or 
supernatural events, by which the imagined impor- 
tance of the subject is largely augmented, and 
by which the burning zeal of their faith 1s 
strengthened. 

The calm observer and sincere interpreter of na- 
ture cannot set capricious or arbitrary bounds to 
his inquiries at any point where another may assert 
that he ought to do so; he cannot choose, but must 
claim and maintain the right to search and try what 
any man, Jew or Gentile, Mussulman or Brahman, 
has declared sacred, and see if it is true. And if it 
does not appear true to his mind, what matters it 
to him how true it may seem to others? The theo- 
logian tells him that the limits of philosophical in- 
quiry are where faith begins; that faith is a virtue, 
and that to question the verity of what appears in 
the Bible is sacrilege. The scientific investigator, 
upon the other hand, believes that philosophical in- 
quiry has no limits; that blind faith in what is un- 
supported by any tangible evidence is an unpar- 
donable breach of integrity, and that it is his duty 
to examine the data upon which all so-called 
“faith” is founded. And if this right of free inquiry 
is denied to him, then is denied to him also the 
right to doubt what any fanatic or impostor may 
choose to proclaim as a revelation from the 
spiritual world. 





The Independent 


Sunday Rest in Europe.......... W. W. Atterbury 
The movement in favor of Sunday rest for the 
hard-worked wage-earners of Europe is making 


quiet* but marked progress. In Paris the casual 
visitor cannot fail to notice the larger proportion 
of stores closed on the whole or a part of the day. 
In certain of the better parts of the city the hair- 
dressers, by common consent, now close at one 
o’clock from June to October. The masons and 
stonecutters have petitioned the Central Society of 
Architects against Sunday work on buildings, sug- 
gesting this amelioration as one means of avoid- 
ing strikes. Outside of Paris the most striking feat- 
ure of the movement is the successful efforts that 
are made by employés in retail stores to secure thar 
Sunday rest. From nearly every city the papers re- 
port the closing of the stores on Sunday afternoon 
at the urgent solicitation of those employed in 
them. In a number of instances where there has 
been hesitation to comply with such request on the 
part of any, lists have been distributed and posted 
of the stores that are willing to grant the Sunday 
rest, and appeal has been made to the citizens to 
aid the movement by discriminating in favor of 
such. A list is given of some twenty of the princi- 
pal cities where recently the druggists have com- 
bined to close their stores on Sunday in turn, one 
or two being open to meet the necessities of the 
sick. The numerous trade and labor associations 
are giving the movement their hearty support. In 
one or two of the cities the Jewish storekeepers 
have been among the foremost in granting the 
Sunday rest. 

Belgium, the busiest hive in Europe, while as yet 
it has no Sunday laws, is feeling the influence of the 
movement. The state has set a good example by 
closing on Sunday the freight depots of the state 
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railways, a measure which has reduced the number 
of freight trains running on Sunday from 1,640 to 
138. The Post Office Department issues postage 
stamps with a small coupon inscfibed, “Not to be 
delivered on Sunday,” and unless this is torn off, 
the letter or package is not delivered on that day. 

But the most important step has been taken by 
the Belgium Government, in advance of legislation 
on the subject, by the establishment of a commis- 
sion to make thorough inquiry into the whole 
question of Sunday labor, how far it is practicable 
to restrict it, and what has been done in other coun- 
tries in this direction. The results of this investiga- 
tion, which is said to be the first really systematic 
and scientific study of the question which has ever 
been made, are being published in two large 
volumes. 

In Germany since 1891 numerous enactments 
restrict Sunday labor both in trade and manufac- 
tures, but many exceptions are provided for. In 
the recent Reichstag, the committee on petitions 
favored the postponement of all proposed changes 
in the Sunday laws of 1892 and 1895, until they 
should be further tested. Within the past year the 
Prussian Government has taken steps to relieve 
from all Sunday work 50,000 railway employés en- 
gaged in freight transportation. The Emperor 
William a few months since issued an order to the 
Prussian Minister of War for the purpose, as he 
says, of making known anew to his army his de- 
sire for the maintenance and progress of religion, 
in which it is directed that the soldiers shall have 
every possible facility and liberty for attending” the 
services of religion. He directs that proper meas- 
ures be taken to communicate his wishes to the 
army, “which,” hé adds, “I know to be one with me 
in a livirig and joyous faith.” Similar orders have 
been issued by the Bavarian Minister of War. 

In Switzerland an order issued last year provides 
that there be but one distribution of letters on Sun- 
day whenever local circumstances permit. This 
rule is now in force in all the cantons but Zurich, 
without serious complaint from any quarter. By 
a law passed five years ago freight trains are for- 
bidden on Sunday. In March last the Federal 
Council notified the Paris and Lyons Railway to 
quit bringing freight to Geneva in evasion of the 
regulation, and that hereafter no freight would be 
received or dispatched at the Geneva station. In 
Geneva and its immediate environs 1,000 stores are 
closed on Sunday while 1,000 more are open the 
whole or a part of the day. It is being felt that the 
liberty of Sunday rest can only be secured by a 
law which will compel the closing of all stores alike. 
A petition to the Federal authorities is now in prep- 
aration asking for a Saturday half holiday. 

In Italy a Sunday Rest League exists at Milan, 
with committees in other cities, which seeks to se- 
cure legal protection to the Sunday rest. The 
movement has extended to Rome, where a popular 
league was formed at a largely attended meeting 
held in July. The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
has issued an order closing on Sunday the post of- 
fices, even in the large cities, leaving open only the 
offices for the dispatch, arrival and distribution of 
letters. “L’Italie’” remarks of this that the wise 
decision of the minister merits sincere commenda- 





tion. At Naples, at a very large gathering of per- 
sons employed in trade, a committee composed of 
employers as well as of the employed was formed 
to bring about the closing on Sunday of the stores. 

In Norway the Secretary of State, M. Lehman, 
is president of a Sunday society, and advocates the 
cause in the public journals. The employés of the 
tramways have every other Sunday free; railway 
employés have one Sunday out of three. 

These facts, though far from giving a complete 
account of the situation, show clearly how wide is 
the interest felt on the continent in this question of 
Sunday rest, and how encouraging are the results 
already secured. It should, however, be added that 
among thoughtful men everywhere, it is recognized 
that Sunday rest brings its peculiar perils; its leis- 
ure may be abused, and, doubtless, often is. A 
prominent journal that cannot be suspected of 
clericalism, “l’Independence Belge,” warns against 
the rest of Sunday becoming a pretext for drunk- 
enness and debauchery. 


GS Sic ciddicnndceccdasaneceeuietensend New Orthodoxy 

The city of Tréves was prosperous in the time of 
the Gauls, even before the birth of our Lord. The 
Roman Emperor, Gallienus, held his court there in 
225 A. D. The archbishopric was founded before 
the seventh century, and it is said to be the oldest 
in Germany. The cathedrak does not take any par- 
ticular place in public interest on account of its 
architecture, but it is claimed on its behalf that it 
preserves a famous relic, even the seamless coat 
which our Lord wore to the place of His crucifixion 
and for which the Roman soldiers cast lots in order 
that it might not be divided. It is important at the 
outset of our inquiry to have the nature of the claim 
made on behalf of this relic distinctly apprehended. 
It is not said to be one of the under garments which 
Jesus may have worn at some time in His life. It 
is not said that it is an outer robe, or part of an 
outer robe, which Jesus at some time wore. It is 
the actual seamless coat which Jesus put off before 
being nailed to the cross, or it is nothing. And it 
is not a piece of the coat; it is the entire coat, or so 
much of it as the corrupting hand of time has left 
in existence. The tradition associated with this 
seamless coat is, that it was miraculously preserved 
until the time of Constantine the Great, in the 
fourth century. Then his mother, the Empress 
Helena, discovered it in Palestine, and on her re- 
turn to Europe she presented it to the Church at 
Tréves. It appears to have lain buried in oblivion 
for many centuries, in an obscure part of the 
cathedral. It was found, and verified, by the arch- 
bishop, in 1196 A. D. Those were strangely super- 
stitious times, days of pilgrimages to sacred 
shrines, and of crusades to recover the holy sepul- 
chre; and everything associated with the Lord 
Jesus was made an object of devout and supersti- 
tious interest. The archbishop was either himself 
deluded, or he was more shrewd than honest, for 
he availed himself of this precious relic, about 
which nobody but himself knew anything, to start 
a pilgrimage, and enrich the coffers of the ca- 
thedral. 


But here is a strange fact. The church at Argen- 


teuil, a small town to the northwest of Paris, now 
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was the only genuine one, 
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famous for its asparagus beds and fig-trees, also 
claims to have in its possession the seamless tunic 
for which the Roman soldiers cast lots. This tunic, 
which is far from being intact, as the whole of the 
left sleeve is missing, and a great piece has been 
taken out of the same side, is about five feet long 
by three and a half feet broad. It is hand-woven, 
and of camel’s hair, being very similar to the dal- 
matics now worn by officiating priests. As seen in 
the casket within which it is deposited, it appears 
to be almost black, but when looked at in the light 
it has a red tone like that of a dried rose. The tra- 
dition connected with this relic is precisely like the 
Tréves tradition, but much more elaborate. It was 
purchased by our Lord’s disciples after the cruci- 
fixion, and concealed first of all in a church in 
Galatia. Saved from destruction by a Jew named 
Simeon, at the time of the Persian invasion of Asia 
Minor, and handed over at Jaffa to St. Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, it was finally 
given by the Empress Irene to Charlemagne, who 
presented it, about 800 A. D., to the convent of Ar- 
genteuil, of which one of his daughters was abbess. 
There are, then, two virtually complete seamless 
coats, one at Tréves, and one at Argenteuil ; for it 
is not contended that the relics at Tréves are the 
missing parts of the coat at Argenteuil. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sixteen other Roman Catholic churches 
claim to have genuine seamless coats. There are 
fourteen true nails said to be still in existence, every 
one of which was used in fastening our Lord to the 
cross. There are preserved four spears, all of which 
pierced our Lord’s side, though that side was only 
pierced once. The head of the Apostle John is de- 
clared authoritatively to be preserved at the mon- 
astery of St. Sylvester at Rome; but another head 
of St. John is shown at Amiens; another at Arras; 
and St. John d’Angely owes its renown to the same 
relic. But we need fix our attention only on the 
claims of these two seamless coats, one in Ger- 
many, and the other in France. By a bull issued 
February 1, 1514, and dealing with this relic, Leo 
X. had proclaimed the genuineness of the coat at 
Tréves. But the reigning pope in 1843 as solemnly 
pronounced his decision that the coat at Argenteuil 
The man of common- 
sense is sorely puzzled to know what infallibility 
“ex cathedra” can mean, when it does not even 
guarantee harmony of decision on simple matters 
of fact and evidence. This, however, is not the most 
serious matter in the curious history of these relics. 
In the autumn of 1844, Arnoldi, Bishop of Tréves, 
was in want of money for repairing and completing 
the cathedral. He knew that his relic had been au- 
thoritatively declared to be a deception by the 
reigning pope’s decision in favor of that at Argen- 
teuil. But, in spite of this, and confident of his 
power to trade on the superstitions of the people, 
Arnoldi approached the pope, and actually suc- 
ceeded in getting him to guarantee the genuine- 
ness of his relic at Tréves, without altering his de- 
cision that the only genuine one was at Argenteuil. 
Some excitement was occasioned by its 
leaking out that a member of the chapter of Tréves 
cathedral, before his death, eased his conscience by 
a written statement to the effect that the coat was 
not genuine. 
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The Solace of Affliction,....:....... Felis ABET cc ccccvceves Creed and Deed 


All of us have felt, after some great bereavement 
the beneficent influence of mere labor, even the 
mechanical part of duty affords us some relief. The 
knowledge that something must be done calls us 
away from brooding over our griefs, and forces us 
back into the active currents of life. The cultiva- 
tion of the intellect also is a part of man’s duty, and 
stands us in great stead in times of trouble. We 
should seek to accustom the mind to the aspect of 
large interests. In the pursuit of knowledge there 
‘is nothing of the personal; into the calm and silent 
realm of thought the feelings can gain no entrance. 
There, after the first spasms of emotion have sub- 
sided, we may find at least a temporary relief— 
there for hours we drink in a happy oblivion. But 
more is needed, and the discharge of the duties of 
the heart alone can really console the heart. There 
is this secret in the affections, that they constantly 
add to our strength. Constant communion be- 
tween allied natures leads to their mutual enrich- 
ment by all that is best in either. But when the 
rude hand of death interferes we are as a stream 
whose outlet is barred, as a creeper whose stay is 
broken. A larger channel is needed then into which 
the waters of our love may flow, a firm support, to 
which the tattered tendrils of affection may cling 
anew. True, the close and intimate bond that unites 
friend to friend can have no substitute, but the 
warm love that obtains in the personal relations 
may be expanded into a wider and impersonal love, 
which, if less intense, is broader ; which, if less fond, 
is even more ennobling. The love you can no 
longer lavish on one, the many call for it. The 
cherishing care you can no longer bestow upon 
your child, the neglected children of the poor ap- 
peal for it; the sympathy you can no longer give 
your friend, the friendless cry for it. In alleviating 
the misery of others, your own misery will be alle- 
viated, and in healing you will find that there is 
cure. 

This remedy is suggested in the ancient legend 
related of the Buddha, the great Hindoo reformer, 
who was so deeply affected by the ills of human 
life. There came to him one day a woman who 
had lost her only child. She was wild with grief, 
and with disconsolate sobs and cries called fran- 
tically on the prophet to give back her little one to 
life. The Buddha gazed on her long, and with that 
tender sympathy which drew all hearts to him, 
said: “Go, my daughter, get me a mustard seed 
from a house into which death has never entered, 
and I will do as thou hast bidden me.” And the 
woman took up the dead child, and began her 
search. From house to house she went, saying: 
“Give me a mustard seed kind folk, a seed for the 
prophet to revive my child.” And they gave her 
what she asked, and when she had taken it, she in- 
quired whether all were gathered about the hearth, 
father and mother and the children; but the people 
would shake their heads and sigh, and she would 
turn on her way sadder than before. And far as 


she wandered, in town and village, in the crowded 
thoroughfare, and by the lonely road side, she 
found not the house into which death had never 





entered. Then gradually as she went on, the mean- 
ing of the Buddha’s words dawned upon her mind; 
gradually as she learned to know the great sorrow 
of the race everywhere around her, her heart went 
out in great yearning sympathy to the companions 
of her sorrow; the tears of her pity fell free and 
fast, and the passion of her grief was merged in 
compassion. She had learned the great lesson of 
renuriciation, had learned to sink self in the un- 
selfish. 

From the depths of the heart the stream of grief 
rises resistless, the dams and dykes of reason are 
impotent to stay its course. Prepare a channel 
therefore to lead out its swelling tide away to the 
great ocean of mankind’s sorrow, where in com- 
mingling it shall be absorbed. 





MIN cvisinsince ca oauuivetus aiesr en senecaimerweemaenin New York Evening Post 


It may seem a trivial use of a word which ex- 
presses so much, but it surely is using it as a lever 
to uplift human nature if in each child’s heart can 
be planted some germ of attainment in opposition 
to its natural weakness; thus, if in a very nervous 
and timid child, the ideal of courage and fearless- 
ness, of calmness in emergency, can be fostered and 
cultivated until it becomes his chief desire to attain 
something heroic, it is not an ignoble use of what 
represents to us highest endeavor. To set before 
its mind a point, which, if gained, confers on life its 
laurel-wreath, is worth a thousand-fold more than 
the study for which he may have struggled to bring 
home a maximum mark of approval. 

To set about ridding one’s home from the pest 
of slander and gossip may seem a small ambition, 
but let her who has determined that under this flag 
she will fight for one ideal point in her family life 
be assured that she has turned into a path which it 
will take unremitting effort to tread. Should she 
be able to live up to her purpose she has attained 
much. I know of but one household 

“Safe as altar e’en to foe,” 


and of only one woman of whom her children can 
say, “I never heard my mother speak evil of any 
one, and she never lets us talk gossip at our table.” 

To make our mealtimes hours of mutual re- 
freshment, in which the mind gains more than the 
body, is not an unworthy point of endeavor. Could 
we take the testimony of a hundred heads of fam- 
ilies, around whose tables the bright, eager, widely 
differing personalities of their children gather, we 
should find that argument and not conversation 
was the rule; that in at least half the households no 
endeavor was made to set self aside and devote 
these brief times of meeting to enjoyment and 
cheerful intercourse. Where a man and woman 
have decided that under their roof this end is to be 
attained, they have set themselves a task to which 
they will unceasingly have to bend themselves with . 
strenuous effort. The father has to lay aside the 
weight of the day’s trouble and fatigue, the mother 
to forget her vexations and disappointments, and 
the children from their earliest years learn to keep 
out of sight their differences and disputes. Re- 
proof must wait other opportunity and discontent 
keep silence. 
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It may be straining the ordinary use of ideal to 
put it among things real and attainable, but there 
is no other word by which to indicate that which 
being uplifted and above the common is yet worth 
striving for, because it is attainable and when 
reached unspeakably precious. We realize easily 
the poetic or the artistic ideal, but to seek such in- 
fluences in our own lives within the “trivial round 
and daily tasks” to which everyday life calls us, is 
not common, though through it the world would 
fast grow into a swecter dwelling place, and our 
nation and our generation bear priceless fruit. 

The beginning and the ending of married life 
without some such conserving, developing aim in 
the heads of the household, and transmitted 
through them to their children, are almost equally 
sad. A purpose, a definite aim, beyond the level of 
social success, and material development, or even 
of intellectual attainment, is absolutely necessary to 
a perfect home life. One does not mind a bruise 
or a stumble when the path leads always upward, 
and the wear and stress of the years only act as re- 
finers. But to begin life together solely to live, to 
eat and drink and take what time sends, makes of 
every failure a wound, every mistake a sore. To 
end it, with the consciousness that out of the house 
has gone no added strength to the cause of good 
against evil, that the contribution of our lives to 
our time has been only to increase its craving for 
what is material and selfish, is to have “sown the 
tempest and reaped the whirlwind.” Nothing re- 
mains to us but regret. 

We seem destined by our origin to be a nation of 
idealists ; the whole sweep of possible good was our 
horizon. To what have we contracted that fair 
margin? Where is the brotherhood of man, where 
the delicate simplicity of womanhood? Where is 
the readiness to live without debilitating luxury, 
the eagerness to enrich mankind? Only through 
our homes can we give back to the world the hope, 
planted by our forefathers in the minds of man- 
kind. Let it be less a matter that our boys receive 
scholastic honors than that they know the value of 
money as a trust and a means of living honestly 
and doing good; let it be that athletic triumphs are 
small affairs beside the struggle for rectitude and 
to conquer a besetting sin. Let our girls learn that 
their heritage of beauty frees them from the vulgar 
need of lavish display, and that it is permitted them 
in their untitled simplicity to emulate the noblest 
of the women gone before, and to establish a 
method of life exalting to their sex, without imita- 
tion of the conventional usage or the splendor of 
artificial rank. 

Into the heart of the fair-haired girl upon her 
mother’s knee can be dropped such pregnant seed 
of ideal womanhood as, once accepted as a’ respon- 
sibility, shall give to her generation a true bene- 

_ faction ; into the romping boy, alive in every muscle 
and sinew with impatient strength, can be infused 
such sense of honorable manhood that he could not 
dishonor it. 
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The tendency to make our own tastes the stand- 
ards and our own characters the normal types of 
soundness and strength is both general and deep. 
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Most of us are probably unaware of the extent to 
which we unconsciously flatter ourselves by giving 
prominence to our particular way of meeting events 
and dealing with them. Absolute honesty with our- 
selves is a very rare virtue; most of us shield our- 
selves from clear, uncompromising, relentless 
truth. It is sometimes both pathetic and amusing 
to hear the entirely unconscious expressions of 
conceit which come from the lips of those who 
have no thought of betraying their own self-satis- 
faction. This vein of conceit runs, as a rule, 
through all our comment upon other people; as we 
sagely reflect on their habits, manners, and charac- 
istics, we continually pay inferential compliments 
to ourselves. If we say of a neighbor that he has 
great tact and skill in dealing with people, that he 
avoids collisions and secures his ends by pervading 
friendliness and courtesy, we are quite likely to 
add, “I can’t do things that way. I have to speak 
out and let people know precisely what I think”; 
the inference being, of course, that there is a kind 
of heroic truthfulness in us which our neighbor 
lacks. It is suggestive to note that the man who 
lays this particular balm to his heart is very often 
the kind of-man who is always stirring up useless 
and foolish animosity by lack of courtesy and con- 
sideration. The man who delights to call himself 
plain and blunt is often called by his neighbors dis- 
courteous and rude; and his neighbors are very of- 
ten sound in their judgment. The possession of 
tact does not imply the faintest touch of insincerity, 
and the man who “always speaks his mind” is often 
very offensive, without possessing any superior 
sense of truthfulness. A very emotional person is 
likely to credit herself with unusual sensitiveness, 
when she may be conspicuously lacking in that 
somewhat unusual quality; and a very calm person 
is prone to speak of her feelings as quiet but deep. 
Thus we fall into the habit of flattering ourselves 
at the expense of those who differ from us, and we 
need to set a watch upon ourselves. A trained ear 
will detect a false note in the voice; a clear intelli- 
gence will protect us evenfrom unconscious conceit. 
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The woman who has to make her own clothes is 
obliged to give more thought to her dress than the 
more fortunate woman who has simply to send her 
orders to her modiste, or receive the suggestions 
of her customer. And yet she does not necessarily 
care more for dress; probably she cares less for it 
than the rich woman who gives but a quarter of the 
time to the subject of clothes. It happens that 
comparatively few Americans have been lucky 
enough to inherit fortunes from their fathers, and 
still fewer have made mercenary marriages in for- 
eign countries. They have therefore been obliged 
to make their own money, and to give that subject 
more attention than foreigners, who either inherit 
wealth or have no hope whatever of securing 
it. The American gives more attention to the 
acquisition of money than the European does, 
for he hasn’t it and may get it, while the European 
has it without effort or cannot get it with effort. 
But the American spends it more generously, suf- 
fers less when he loses it, and estimates other men 
by their bank accounts very much less than the 
European. 
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“Here’s something I want you to see, Kirks- 
leugh,” said Nicholas Ten Broeck, drawing his 
English guest away from the Sir Peter that had 
hung in his gallery for more than three years, and 
toward the Sir Anthony which had been there 
scarce three months. 

Lord Kirksleugh complaisantly moved a few 
paces and focused his monocle upon the portrait 
of Sir Gregorie Bouffington, Bart., which his host 
was regarding with an air of pride that he did not 
try to conceal. 

“By the great Van Dyck,” continued the million- 
aire impressively ; then, half-closing his eyelids and 
tilting his head connoisseurwise, he added, as a 
climax: “That picture cost me, sir, commissions 
and duties excluded, over forty thousand dollars.” 


“Re-ally !” drawled Kirksleugh, “’pon my honor . 


I should scarcely have supposed it now.” 

Something in his tone affected Nicholas Ten 
Broeck unpleasantly, and caused him to repeat his 
assertion with defiant emphasis. 

“It did, though, and it’s worth the money. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Very clev-ah pic-tah,” replied Kirksleugh, and 
his disagreeable drawl was even more deliberate 
than usual. “I won-dah who did it.” 

“Eh! what! who—who did it!” stammered Ten 
Broeck, uncertain of the trustworthiness of his 
ears; “why, who did most of Van Dyck’s pictures, 
I'd like to ask?” 

“Couldn’t inform you, I’m sure,” answered his 
lordship coolly. ‘Must be one of the immortals, I 
fancy. He has been at it now for two centuries and 
more. Seems a shy, retirin’ sort of beg-gah, con- 
tent to blush —and brush — unseen, so that he 
gathers in the coin.” 

This speech would scarcely have been completed 
in one paragraph had not Ten Broeck been too 
stunned and too bewildered to interrupt it. 

“Lord Kirksleugh,” he at length found voice to 
say stiffly, “will you tell me exactly what you 
mean? Are you joking——” He paused, proba- 
bly thinking it would be discourteous to put into 
words his opinion of so ill-timed a jest. 

The Englishman’s ruddy face, smoothly shaven 
but for a narrow fringe of iron-gray whisker at 
either side, became as grave as that of a bishop 
preaching a funeral sermon. If he had suspected 
his host of an attempt to be funny with him, after 
the. obscure American manner, he now perceived 
his misapprehension. Evidently Ten Broeck took 
his Van Dyck terribly in earnest. 

“T’m perfectly serious, I assure you,” Kirksleugh 
said, eyeing the multi-millionaire with a trace of 
that pity which borders dangerously upon mild 
contempt. “If you paid forty thousand dollars for 
that—aw—piece of canvas you might almost as 
well have thrown your money into the deepest part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The thing is—I regret to 
say it—brummagem.” 

Ten Broeck had inherited from his plebeian 
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Dutch ancestors none of their constitutional 
phlegm or stolidity—nothing, in fact, but their un- 
couth name—and he was as keenly sensitive to 
ridicule now as when he had been a gawky, over- 
grown boy with scarce a cent in his pocket. His 
sallow visage reddened with mortification until its 
hue far exceeded the natural floridity of his British 
friend. He had been too busy chasing the almighty 
dollar to spend much time in qualifying himself as 
an art connoisseur, even had he had a natural taste 
that way, but in selecting “the finest private gallery 
in the country” he had paid for the best expert ad- 
vice, and hitherto he had supposed he had obtained 
correspondingly valuable results. He had been 
told by those who professed to know that he had 
secured in the portrait of Sir Gregorie Bouffington 
a specimen of Van Dyck’s work surpassing any- 
thing that ever had crossed the ocean before. He 
knew little enough about the great master, but he 
knew exactly how many cents there are in forty 
thousand dollars, and he estimated his treasure ac- 
cordingly. With it he had anticipated producing 
on Kirksleugh a distinct impression — even 
awakening in him a certain degree of enthusiasm. 
He had imagined his effect beforehand, had called 
up a rehearsal of it for the delectation of his mind’s 
eye, had tasted his satisfaction in advance; and was 
now suffering perhaps the deepest humiliation he 
ever had experienced. 

“Tt’s—it’s incomprehensible,” he declared. “I 
can’t believe it. You must be mistaken, Kirks- 
leugh. Do you suppose I would pay forty thou- 
sand dollars for a bogus picture?” 

“My de-ah Ten Broeck,” protested his lordship, 
“T know perfectly well what I am talkin’ about. It’s 
bad form for a man to vaunt his own accomplish- 
ments, and I should be the last person on earth to 
boast of mine, but, re-ally, I’m considered a judge 
of paintin’s, don’t you know.” 

Ten Broeck did know, for he had heard it often 
enough, that Lord Cecil Kirksleugh, brother and 
probable heir of the Duke of Churchester, was 
called the leading art connoisseur of England, that 
from his judgment there was no appeal, and that he 
had made Flemish painters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries his especial study. Decid- 
edly, Kirksleugh should know what he was talk- 
ing about, and yet he could not believe he himself 
had been so preposterously gulled. 

“It is very strange, very—very mortifying,” he 
faltered, after an interval, during which he had been 
scrutinizing the portrait in a vain effort to detect 
the secret of Kirksleugh’s discovery. “I don’t un- 
derstand it at all, and“—~and, frankly, I can’t be- 
lieve it. Do you want to bet a 2 

Kirksleugh interposed by holding up his hand, 
while a mildly horrified look came over his face. 
“My de-ah friend,” he remonstrated, “one doesn’t 
bet on a certainty, don’t you know.” 

The millionaire tacitly acknowledged himself as 
crushed, and resigned his case without further ar- 
gument; he collapsed so entirely, indeed, that 
Kirksleugh could not but feel some pity for him, 
vulgar and pretentious parvenue though he was. 














“I’m awfully sorry, don’t you know, old man,” 
he said, placing his hand on his host’s shoulder. 
Ten Broeck brightened by the shadow of a shade. 
It was a drop of balm upon his wounded spirit— 
two drops, in fact—to be patted on the back and 
addressed as “old man” by the lordly brother of a 
live duke. “But I had to tell you,” Kirksleugh 
went on. “I know the original picture of Sir Gre- 
gorie as well as I know my own face in the glass. 
I know its whole history. I might say that I have 
been personally acquainted with it for the past 
thirty-five years. I have seen it scores of times 
hanging in the gallery at Sturteforde Castle. I was 
in London when it was sold, and saw it on exhibi- 
tion at Agnew’s. The Earl of Sturteforde’s family 
name was Buffington. The title became extinct 
with his death, and in settling up the property the 
portrait of Sir Gregorie—painted in 1637—was of- 
fered for sale, and you bought it.” 

“Oh, then, I really purchased a genuine article, 

did I?” cried Ten Broeck. 
' “Most assuredly,” returned Kirksleugh, bestow- 
ing on him a look of some surprise. “Everybody 
in the civilized world knew that at the time. Paint- 
ings are not sold at the price you paid for that with- 
out some noise. The sale was noticed at length by 
all the newspapers.” 

“Of course,” assented the millionaire, with a 
tinge of reminiscent gratification, melancholy 
though it now was; “those things do get about.” 

“There’s not the slightest doubt about your hav- 
ing bought the picture. The query is, where is it 
now?” 

“I supposed it was here until to-day,” said Ten 
Broeck, gazing dolefully around as if all his vast 
treasures were as nothing unless his lost ewe lamb 
could be brought back into the fold. “It certainly 
was here last spring. It must have been,” he went 
on, more than half in soliloquy. “Allerton himself 
superintended its hanging, and congratulated me 
in the presence of a dozen friends on having se- 
cured it. He couldn’t have—he wouldn’t—no, it’s 
impossible. Suppose I send for Allerton? 

“Oh—er—Hastings,” said Nicholas Ten Broeck, 
trying to speak casually, and look unconcerned, 
“will you slip out and see if you can find Mr. Aller- 
ton, and—and—er—give him my compliments, and 
ask if he will be kind enough to step in here a few 
moments, as a particular favor to me? 

“Mr. Allerton lives on the avenue just below 
here,” he explained to his guest, when Hastings 
had gone. ‘“‘He’s got a house that’s a—a ” Ten 
Broeck tried to recollect whether it was “bijou” or 
“bouchée” he wanted to say, and finally avoided 
danger by keeping to his mother tongue. “Well, 
it’s a perfect jewel. He fitted it up as a sort of a— 
a kind of—hem !—warehouse, you know, to take 
his wealthy patrons into. He has retired from 
business now, though he sometimes acts as my 
agent in a friendly way, just to oblige.” 

“Ye—es,” commented Kirksleugh, who had 
passed on to the appreciative contemplation of a 
Holbein that hung at some distance from the malo- 
dorous Van Dyck, so called; “valuable person to 
know, I’m sure.” 

Seeing that his noble friend was engrossed Ten 
Broeck summoned the serving-man from the door- 
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way again, and directed him to take down the pic- 
ture of Sir Gregorie and place it on the floor 
against the chair, beneath the place it had been 
fraudulently occupying. In order to do this he was 
obliged to fetch a stepladder and engage the help 
of a fellow servant. By the time the task was ac- 
complished Hastings returned, ushering in the per- 
son he had been sent to seek. 


II. 


Edmund Allerton, who was a Virginian by birth, 
had passed his sixty-fifth year, although he was still 
remarkably well preserved. He had a slender, ele- 
gantly made figure, clear-cut, aquiline features, 
piercing dark eyes, iron-gray hair, and a closely 
trimmed, pointed beard. In personal appearance 
he was neatness itself, and when it is said of him 
that he was thoroughly harmonious in the effect he 
produced on the beholder, he could wish for no 
higher compliment. 

“How do you do, Nicholas?” he said, as he ap- 
proached the millionaire. “I didn’t suspect that 
you were in town until ” Here he paused, in- 
voluntarily, both in his speech and in his walk, and 
raising his “pince-nez,”’ gazed a moment at the pic- 
ture before the chair, then up at the vacant space 
on the wall.. “Bless my soul!” he ejaculated, 
“where, may I inquire, did you get that? And 
what have you done with the original?” 

His astonishment was unmistakably genuine. 
Lord Kirksleugh’s mouth twitched as he saw poor 
Ten Broeck’s last, lingering doubt vanish. He had 
been clinging to a straw and it had failed him. 

“That’s just what I wanted to talk about,” said 
the millionaire, recovering enough presence of 
mind to introduce the two men to each other. 

“Mr. Ten Broeck was so kind as to come over 
from Newport with me this mornin’ to show me his 
house here, and we have made a rather curious dis- 
covery,” explained Kirksleugh, considerately tak- 
ing his host in as joint discoverer with himself. 
“There has been a substitution here, ana a bare- 
faced one, as you see.” 

“What! Has it been carried off—stolen?” cried 
Allerton, incredulously ; and, reading an affirmative 
answer in Ten Broeck’s elongated visage, he ap- 
peared quite as much shocked as if the outrage had 
been perpetrated upon himself. “Dear me!” he 
said, in distressed tones, “how very—unfortunate! 
Have you any suspicion, and clue? There have 
been people in the house here during the entire 
summer, I infer.” 

“Of course. Judkins went with us to Newport, 
but Gregg, the under-butler, stayed behind. I have 
always thought Gregg reliable, and I’m sure Jud- 
kins does, too. I haven’t made any inquiries yet.” 

“Hum!” said Allerton, “I’d advise you to make 
them quietly when you do; one can’t be too dis- 
creet in investigating such a matter as this. The 
fellow who walked off with your painting doesn’t 
purpose keeping it. You'll hear from him with a 
business proposition, and that soon.” 

Ten Broeck made a slight grimace and muttered 
something terse and emphatic. 

“This is a very mediocre piece of work, Nicho- 
las,” continued the ex-broker, who had walked 
around behind the picture, and was stooping over 
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to examine its reverse side. “The copy is exact, so 
far as the lines go, the coloring is fair, he has even 
taken some pains with the hands—which Van 
Dyck excelled in painting, you know—in fact, the 
thing might almost pass for the work of one of Van 
Dyck’s less skillful pupils, but for the back. Look 
here, will you? This canvas is as fresh and clean 
as when it came out of the shop. American canvas, 
too, if ’ma judge. From De Vaux probably. And 
he didn’t even take the trouble to back it. Your 
picture, Nicholas, had been reinforced at some time 
or other, by a piece of heavy canvas. Old paint- 
ings have to undergo a strengthening process, a 
sort of tonic treatment, you might say, for they 
oftentimes become very tender with age—unlike 
chickens. But this,” he exclaimed contemptuously 
as he struck it a sharp blow with the flat of his 
hand, “this is strong enough for a drum-head or 
the mainsail of a yacht, and it has an elasticity such 
as you never would find in a canvas 250 years 
old.” 

“Tt’s a bold, bad sham,” put in Kirksleugh, “and 
plainly enough was designed for immediate dis- 
covery.” 

“The fellow is waiting for your return to the city 
for the season, Nicholas, and then he is going to 
open negotiations. See what your people have io 
say, will you—quietly, you understand—and let us 
know.” 

The millionaire walked away to interview his 
servants, leaving Allerton and Kirksleugh together. 

It had not escaped the observant Englishman that 
the ex-broker treated Ten Broeck with rather scant 
ceremony, and that the plebeian New Yorker, on 
his part, stood in visible awe of the polished, well- 
born Virginian. He was flattered at being called 
familiarly by his given name, yet, though he had 
mustered courage to indulge occasionally in the 
fearsome pleasure of dropping his English guest’s 
title, he never had dared take any similar liberty 
with Mr. Allerton. 

Allerton knew the Ten Broeck gallery much bet- 
ter than its proprietor did, and appreciated its real 
value infinitely more. During Ten Broeck’s ab- 
sence he took occasion to guide Kirksleugh to 
some of the particular gems of the collection, and, 
as a consequence, the two amateurs had wandered 
far from the counterfeit Van Dyck—indeed, had 
quite forgotten it for a time—when the millionaire 
reappeared. 

“No light as yet,” he informed them, wrinkling 
his brows perplexedly: “Gregg is positive there 
have been no strangers in here this summer. He 
says the doors leading from the servants’ stairways 
into this part of the house have been kept locked, 
and he has had the keys in his possession all the 
time. It is very extraordinary. I can’t understand 
it at all.” 

“It promises to be an interesting mystery,” re- 
marked Allerton, “and probably you will have to 
wait for the solution until the present possessor of 
the painting chooses to communicate with you. 
That will be shortly, however, depend upon it. A 
little patience, and you will have all the enlighten- 
ment you want. Meanwhile, don’t let the news- 
paper men suspect anything. They would plague 
you with no end of interviews, and publish columns 
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of stuff about you that isn’t so if once they got on 
the scent of this.” 

“T’ll take care,” promised Ten Broeck dolefully, 
as his adviser began to move off, with the evident 
intention of going. 

“Ah! by the way, Nicholas,” Allerton called, 
pausing at the door, “I notice you have been hav- 
ing a housecleaning—as to the exterior, I mean. 
That was a great mistake, in my opinion.” 

“Why, but—but the marble was getting frigh- 
fully dingy,” pleaded Ten Broeck apologetically, 
“and we thought it would be a good idea, while we 
were away, to have it cleaned and recut in some 
places. Don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, bless my soul! no,” exclaimed Allerton, 
shaking his head sorrowfully. “My dear Nicholas, 
I wouldn’t have had it done on any account if it 
had been my house. We can’t have five-hundred- 
year-old homes in this country, unfortunately, but 
at least we needn’t emphasize their newness. This 
house was just beginning to get on a fine color, like 
a well-smoked meerschaum pipe, and now you 
have gone and put back the process by full ten 
years. I’m surprised at you, I really am. The 
staging on the otitside, too, presented a most dis- 
tressing sight for nearly four months. It was—it 
was horribly discordant. Now take my advice, 
Nicholas, and train ivy over your walls at once; and 
you might have those stone-cutters chip a corner 
from your marble blocks here and there. It would 
tone down the rawness and improve the general ef- 
fect more than you can imagine.” 

Mr. Allerton’s departure preceded by only a 
short time that of Lord Kirksleugh, whose Ameri- 
can tour was to be of the briefest, and who was due 
in- Boston that evening. Left to himself, the dis- 
consolate millionaire had a second and longer 
colloquy with Gregg, from which, however, noth- 
ing new resulted. The thief had covered his traces 
so cleverly that there seemed no possible chance of 
running him to earth. The mystery presented no 
point of approach—it was hopelessly unfathomable. 
So the spurious Van Dyck was rehung temporarily, 
and the next day the great financier returned with 
Hastings to his cottage-palace by the sea. 

About three weeks later the Ten Broeck family, 
with the exception of its head, migrated to Lenox. 
One day, soon afterward Hastings, the secretary, 
who was in New York with his employer, handed 
him a letter from the morning mail, with the 
remark : 

“This seems to be intended emphatically for you. 
I think I’ll not venture to meddle with it.” 

The envelope bore the address, “Nicholas Ten 
Broeck, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York,” and, at the 
lower left-hand corner, in parenthesis, the words, 
“Strictly confidential. Mr. Ten Broeck will prefer 
to open this himself.” 

The millionaire took the epistle, scrutinized it 
doubtfully, turned it over and around once or twice, 
pinched it between thumb and forefinger, then said, 
half jestingly: 

“No chance for dynamite in there, eh, Hast- 
ings?” and sliding a paper-knife under the flap, 
finally extracted the enclosure. 

The secretary heard him utter something ejacu- 
latory under his breath, but as he did not speak 









aloud he went on with his own work. The letter 
seemed to be a long one, for Ten Broeck was occu- 
pied with it many minutes, and afterward he sat a 
good while apparently pondering over what he had 
read. At length he turned and ioss«d it upon his 
secretary's desk. 

“It’s just as he says, Hastings,” he remarked 
abruptly, “and I—it may be weak in me, but I have 
more than half a mind to do what he asks. Read it.” 

Hastings complied, and read as follows: 

“Sir—You probably will have discovered before 
this reaches you that the painting by Van Dyck, 
bought for you in London last spring, and placed 
in your gallery some weeks later, has been removed 
and a copy substituted for it. I know where that 
picture is, and can put you in the way of recover- 
ing it—on certain conditions. First, however, I 
must ask you to listen to an explanation : . 

“I am the son of a man whom you deprived of 
his all in one of your gigantic deals about twelve 
years ago. He, with others, had risked his fortune 
—comparatively modest, but all he had—in a legit- 
imate operation which, had it gone through, would 
have yielded him a fair profit. It was then his in- 
tention to withdraw entirely from business, and go 
abroad with my mother, whose delicate health pos- 
itively demanded that she should remove to a 
milder climate. It was the desperate need of the 
requisite funds to make this change that induced 
my father to make this venture. Unhappily, he 
and his associates had you for an opponent. My 
father learned something of how matters stood, and 
prudently determined to withdraw from the opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. He preferred 
to secure a small gain rather than to risk doing all 
he had planned. He came privately to you, and 
laid the exact state of the case before you, beseech- 
ing you, for the sake of his invalid wife, to delay 
your intended action by one day—only one day. 
But your plans were all laid, and nothing could dis- 
suade you from carrying them out. You turned a 
deaf ear to his piteous entreaties—told him sneer- 
ingly that stock gamblers mustn’t cry baby—and 
went on with your great deal. You added to your 
already vast wealth several millions which you had 
no earthly need of, and my poor father was ruined. 
He died from the shock, and my mother soon fol- 
lowed him. I, their only child, then studying art in 
Europe, took a solemn oath to avenge the injury 
you had done them. At first, so great was the rage 
in my heart, I thought of killing you, but, thank 
heaven! I gave up that idea. I came home with 
my intended art course scarce half finished, and 
with no money to continue it. My ambition was 
crushed, my career blasted, and since then I have 
been forced to live from hand to mouth by doing 
odd jobs for certain so-called art dealers. I have 
made copies of other men’s pictures, I have turned 
out unsigned five-dollar landscapes, and I have en- 
gaged in similar pleasant and elevating work for 
the sake of keeping soul and body together. Mean- 
time I have been watching and waiting. 

“Last summer you gave orders to have the fa- 
cade of your house renovated. During my stay in 
Europe I paid some attention to sculpture— 
enough at least to enable me to handle a stone- 

“cutter’s chisel intelligently. I got employment 
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among the men working on your house, and 
labored daily for many weeks upon the scaffolds af- 
fixed to its walls. From the outside I contrived by 
and by to penetrate to the interior. Do not blame 
your servants. They are innocent. I gained my 
object alone. Examine the window in the little 
room directly behind the northwest end of your 
gallery, and you will find, on close scrutiny, that a 
small piece of glass has been removed from the 
lower part of the upper sash, and then replaced wjth 
putty and colorless cement. You will then under- 
stand how, by pushing back the safety catch, I ob- 
tained an entrance and was able during my noon 
hours to spend much time in photographing, study- 
ing and copying your $40,000 masterpiece. Further 
details, though of interest, I will not trouble you 
with. What I now have to propose to you is this: 
“Send me, on receipt of this, the sum of $40,000. 
It is less than you took from my father, but I have 
acquired the habit of living inexpensively, and it 
will suffice to keep me in tolerable comfort for the 
remainder of my existence. In consideration of the 
sum mentioned I will deliver up the picture. I 
recommend for your own interest that you send it 
by Mr. Allerton, and for mine that you send him 
alone. If you agree to these terms place a red rib- 
bon on the shade of the window at the southeast 
corner of the fourth story of your New York house, 
so that I can see it through a spy-glass from—no 
matter where. Place it there in the forenoon, and 
at three o’clock the succeeding afternoon have Mr. 
Allerton come by the Christopher Street Ferry, to 
Hoboken. I will meet him across the river and, 
after certain formalities, will put the picture in his 
hands. I must warn you, however, that unless you 
act in entire good faith with me you never will see 
your property again, nor, under any circumstances, 
will you succeed in getting possession of me.” 
“The fellow’s nerve is quite picturesque,” com- 
mented Hastings, dryly, when he had finished his 
perusal. “Do you mean that you’re going to let 
him black r 
_ “I intend to close with his offer,” hastily inter- 
rupted the millionaire, flushing somewhat over the 
avowal. “You may call me a fool, if you like, but 
I’ve taken a notion to send him the money. I re- 
member that case perfectly. The man’s name was 
Clarke. I suppose the son thinks I had no pity, 
yet I would willingly have made his father a pres- 
ent of a hundred thousand dollars that day. Only, 
of course, he would have felt insulted and refused 
to take it. I may be a hard man at a bargain, but, 
hang it! Hastings, I’m not quite such an ogre as 
folks try to make me out. Yes, sir, if I can get Mr. 
Allerton to go, and I think I can, I'll have the thing 
done this very day.” 





III. 


It was near evening when Mr. Allerton appeared 
with the twice-bought picture, and an expression of 
countenance which seemed to show that he had 
rather enjoyed his afternoon’s adventures. 

“The man led me a pretty dance, though,” he 
said, “before he would yield up his booty. He is 
a fellow of infinite precaution, and, in my opinion, 
a little queer in the upper story, from brooding too 
much over his troubles, perhaps. Well, he took 
me from Hoboken to Jersey City, from there, by 
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way of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to Elizabeth, 
and from there, doubling on our track, back again 
over the Central of New Jersey; and then across 
to New York, and over to the east side in a closely 
curtained carriage. There, in a dingy house in a 
dirty street, the bargain was concluded. So, you 
perceive, I had to do some traveling on your ac- 
count, Nicholas, but, as our friend paid the fares,” 
he added, with a humorous gleam in his eye, “you 
get your picture for forty thousand net this time, 
which is somewhat of a saving.” 

Later in the evening Ten Broeck, Allerton, and 
the secretary locked themselves into the picture- 
gallery to do a little necessary manual labor. When 
the two paintings stood side by side even the uncul- 
tivated man of money was able to see that they 
differed. When the mellow-tinted countenance of 
Sir Gregorie, mounted on its worm-eaten stretcher, 
had been framed and hung in its former position, 
Allerton remarked, with a satisfied air: 

“There, Nicholas, that’s better. Now you will 
be able to look your friends in the face. And, for 
your guidance on future occasions, when you’re 
not so fortunate as to have me at your elbow, I’ll 
give you a few points on recognizing a genuine old 
master.” 

Whereupon, he proceeded to deliver an elabo- 
rate, highly technical discourse, to which Ten 
Broeck listened with respect, and of which he un- 
derstood or remembered afterward very little. 

Some two weeks from the day of this informal, 
nocturnal picture-hanging, Mr. Allerton received 
from the millionaire a verbal invitation to dinner, 
an invitation so very pressing that he finally con- 
sented to accept it. It was quite evident that Ten 
Broeck had something on his mind during the 
meal; as soon as it was finished, he made an ex- 
cuse to take his guest away to the picture-gallery. 
There, pausing as if casually, before the portrait of 
Sir Gregorie Bouffington, he said: 

“By the way, Mr. Allerton, would you be kind 
enough to give me once more your list of infallible 
rules for picking out an old master? I find I have 
forgotten several of them.” 

“Have you, indeed?” returned Allerton, with a 
veiled sarcasm which may or may not have been 
lost on Ten Broeck. “Certainly, I shall be happy 
to oblige ;” and he began conscientiously to repeat 
his former dissertation, illustrating it by certain 
peculiarities shown in the treatment of Sir Gre- 
gorie. Before he had advanced very far, however, 
his sharp ear caught a sound that caused him to 
turn and exclaim, in hurt surprise: 

“Well, what are you snickering at, man?” 

“By George! Allerton!” returned Ten Broeck, 
omitting the Mr. for the first time on record, and 
relapsing very far into what might be called his 
earlier manner, “it cost me $40,000, but it’s worth 
every cent of it, I swear. Read that, will you? It’s 
from Clarke, and it came this morning.” 

Mechanically Allerton took the letter handed to 
him, and, in a state of some bewilderment, set him- 
self to the task of mastering its contents, which 
were as follows: 

“Sir—This has been left in the care of one who is 
ignorant of its contents, and who will mail it ten 
days from date, by which time I shall be where you 
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cannot hope to trace me. My purpose in troubling 
you again is to tell you that if you have kept the 
copy of the Van Dyck I made for you, there are 
now two copies in your possession. The second, 
however, is infinitely better than the first, and, in 
fact, I am rather inordinately proud of it. I made 
it at my leisure, with the original always before me, 
and, having acquired considerable skill as an imi- 
tator of old masters, I think I may venture to as- 
sert that no ordinary art critic will be likely to dis- 
cover that it is a copy. I have done my best to 
turn out a facsimile, even to reproducing conscien- 
tiously a slight imperfection in the back of the can- 
vas and the worm-holes in the stretcher. Should 
you doubt my word that it is a copy you have only 
to tilt the picture back far enough from its frame 
to turn up the linen binding on its edge, when you 
will see that the canvas is quite new. 

“As for the original painting you never will set 
eyes on it again. It is in my keeping, where it will 
remain as the last installment of your debt to my 
father. Naturally, I shall not exhibit it to the pub- 
lic, but I anticipate deep satisfaction from being 
able, whenever I choose, to gaze at my leisure upon 
so fine a production from the brush of the great 
Belgian. Should I ever come to want—though, 
thanks to your $40,000, that is unlikely—I shall, 
perhaps, give Sir Gregorie an alias, and find a way 
of placing him on the market. In the course of 
years this will not be difficult to do, especially as 
you will keep your own counsel regarding the lit- 
tle practical joke I have succeeded in playing on 
you. Now, my dear Mr. Ten Broeck, adieu! you 
will hear from me nevermore.” 

Few people ever had seen Edmund Allerton lose 
his self-poise, and Ten Broeck witnessed that un- 
accustomed sight for a few moments only. After 
reading Clarke’s epistle the great connoisseur 
crushed it in his hand and threw it on the floor; 
then he strode away as if he were about to leave 
the house. Before reaching the door, however, he 
seemed to think better of it, and, wheeling abruptly, 
came back. 

“Have that thing taken down, will you,” he said, 
with crisp authoritativeness. 

“T’'ll take it down myself,” the millionaire re- 
sponded dryly. “This business is going to be 
strictly confidential—‘entre noose,’ or whatever it 
is the French say.” 

He rang for some steps, and when the servant 
had gone again he locked the doors, and took down 
the picture with his own hands. 

“That settles it beyond a doubt,” said Allerton, 
when he had made the examination suggested by 
the artist. “By all the gods! Nicholas,” he burst 
forth, with reluctant admiration, “the fellow is a 
heaven-born genius—unless he came from the 
other place, and I shouldn’t dare assert to the con- 
trary. Well, the joke is at my expense, and I will 
owe you a dinner or whatever else you please; only 
pray keep the thing quiet, or it will be said that I 
am growing old and losing my faculties.” 

Ten Broeck is waiting.now for Lord Kirksleugh 
to make another trip to America; he is eager to 
“try” the Van Dyke on him. Meantime it remains 
in its place, and only two people in New York sus- 
pect that it isn’t genuine. ° 
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A Knot of Jasmine.........00000: Bushwoman,......++0000+ The Australasian 

“Run away Suze, love, an’ don’t be stealin’ 
mummia’s raisins. Look here, my little gel,” said 
the woman, smiling at the child, “there won’t be 
none left ter put in the duff fer daddy’s dinner to- 
morrow.” 

“Giv’ us a fan’ful, mumma, an’ Suzie won't 
bother yer no more,” said the child coaxingly, 
holding out a chubby brown hand, and jerking her 
pink sunbonnet to the back of her head. 

Such a winsome, dimpled, little creature she was, 
in her short pink frock, bare-armed, bare-legged, 
and brown as a berry, with a tangle of yellow hair 
and bright blue eyes, as she stood there smiling at 
her mother, her moist red lips parted, and showing 
a row of milk-white teeth. 

“There, now, Suze, run to yer dad a bit, he’s 
asleep under the wagon,” said the woman, as she 
filled the child’s hands. “Bill, will ye have an eye 
to the child?” she shouted. 

“Aye, aye, missus,” a sleepy voice answered from 
under the wagon, where Bill Jolley, hawker and 
carrier, lay with a newspaper over his face, dozing 
off the effects of the township tanglefoot. 

“Come ’ere, Suze; come an’ stay alongside o’ yer 
old daddy.” He settled himself comfortably, and 
turned lazily on his other side. Little Suze had 
pulled a wisp of shivery grass as she came along, 
and she slyly began tickling the back of her father’s 
neck. 

“Now then, Suze, quit that there thicklin’, d’ye 
hear, yer young noosance yer,” said the man good- 
naturedly. 

“Tf I’m a noosance,” pouted Suze, “wot did yer 
have me fer, dad? ’sides, I ain’t a noosance; ants is 
a noosance, ’cause they bite like fun; goanners is 
a noosance, so’s snakes an’ buzz-flies, an’ dingoes+ 
but little gels ain’t no noosance,” said Suze, shak- 
ing her head wisely. “I didn’t ask yer ter have me 
—God sent me, mumma told me.” 

“Some little gels I know is rum little beggars,” 
said Bill Jolley, rolling over, and tilting his hat, to 
look at the child, “but you ain’t a bad little stick, 
takin’ yer by and large. Look ’ere, Suze, you go 
an’ cut a branch off that strychnine bush over there, 
my gel, an’ keep the buzz-flies off o’ yer poor old 
daddy while he has a snooze.” - 

Little Suze ran to the edge of the river, and came 
back carrying a glossy green branch. She sat 
down patiently, and flapped away the flies till her 
sturdy little brown wrists were tired. . 

x * * * x * * 

Bill Jolley was ‘snoring in the shade of the cart 
as the sun went down. 

Little Suze lifted his hat gently and peered into 
his face. 

“There ain’t no flies on dad now, an’ I’m awful 
tired—’sides he’s fast asleep. Shoo; garn out o’ 
that, you ugly old goanna, an’ don’t come ’sturbin’ 
my dad—if you had a dad ter fan ter sleep yer'd 
give little gels like me a Barcoo start. My dad’s 
awful sleepy to-day. Mumma says it’s tanglefoot 
what makes him sleepy, but dad says it’s swipes. 
Wonder what swipes is. I say, dad, yer don’t want 


yer little gel ter stay here no more? Do yer, dad? 
Do yer, dad? There now, I’ve asked him three 
times, an’ he never said nothin’, so I’ll go an’ have 
a play with my bald-headed child.” Suze went to a 
hollow tree. From it she produced an armful of 
cardboard boxes, and a battered wax doll, with no 
hair on. 

“Was yer jonely without yer mother, bald- 
headed child?” said Suze, fondling the doll ; “ ’cause 
yer see I had to fan my daddy ter sleep. Daddies 
is such noosances, bald-headed child. Don’t you 
never buy no daddies; you have God for a big 
daddy. When I go to God I'll take you with me, 
an’ you'll have wings same ’s me, an’ your hair’ll 
grow long again, an’ so curly. Mother’ll be an 
angel too, an’ so’ll daddy, but he won’t get no to- 
bacco and tanglefoot up there; he’ll be yarded up, 
keepin’ his feather wings clean, an’ playin’ tunes 
on a gold harp like a good ’un. Stay there a bit, 
bald-headed child, an’ I’ll make you a castle on the 
road, where it’ll stand without tumblin’ down. 
There ain’t no humpety-bumpetys on the road like 
there is on the grass. You lie there a while, my 
dear, an’ kiss your mother fore she goes.” 

Little Suze planted the doll among the tussocks 
and ran off to make the castle. Hot work it was 
making that castle. Little Suze took off her bon- 
net, pushed her curls back, and flapped the flies 
from her face. 

“Now it’s all ready for my bald-headed child; she 
will be happy and comfy in her new house.” She 
brought the doll and placed it in the castle. 

“T’ll gather some flowers, an’ make yer a bokay, 
bald-headed child,” said Suze, and she ran to the 
river bank, where the bluebells grew long and rank. 

* x * * x * * 


A light buggy was coming along the road drawn 
by a pair of ponies, and in it were a young man and 
a girl—a pretty girl, in a cool white gown, and a 
rose-laden hat. 

The young man was looking tenderly at the girl’s 


. face, but the girl’s eyes were bent on a great basket 


of starry-white jasmine she carried on her knee. 

The ponies were going fast—the young man 
glanced quickly along the road, saw the white 
boxes a good way ahead—then he looked again at 
the girl’s face. 

They were now very close to the castle; the 
young man had his finger ready to turn the rein. 

Presently a little figure dashed from the scrub 
that bordered the road. “My bald-headed child, 
you'll kill her, you’ll kill her,” cried Suze, holding 
her arms out before her to stop the ponies. ‘ 
A sharp scream, and little Suze lay trampled to 
death—her life-blood mingling with the hot red 
dust of the road. 

The young man and the girl leaped from the 
buggy, and bent over the crushed figure. He put 
his hand on the child’s heart. 

A woman came swiftly through the scrub, her 
face ashen pale—she waved the man and girl aside, 
and bent over the tiny figure, kissed the bleeding 
mouth, and clenched the dust of the road in her 


agony. 
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“Th’ only thing I loved in this world,” she 
moaned, “my — little—Suze—my—pretty— laugh- 
ing little gel. My baby! Was it for this I brought 
you into the world?” 

“Take her aside for a moment, Alice,” 
young man, “and turn away your faces.” 

The girl put her arm round the woman, and 
forced her to turn aside the man gently 
laid the little body upon a buggy cushion, and cov- 
ered it with a linen rug he touched the 
woman’s shoulder. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

The woman pointed to the bank of the river 
where the wagon and tent were. He carried the 
burden in silence, and placed it gently on a rude 
bank. 

“Where is your husband?” 

“He's gone ter th’ township, mister,” said the 
woman. “He only went a few minutes ago.” 

“I must see the police. I can’t tell you 
how sorry Iam.” He wrung the woman’s hand. 

“’T wasn't your fault, mister,” said the woman, 
“T seen the whole thing with my own 


said the 


sobbing. 
eyes.” 

He drew the girl aside, and whispered. 
woman and the girl went into the tent. 

The girl washed the tiny face and hands, and put 
a lace scarf round the head. Then she placed jas- 
mine sprays in the little hands. 

“Thank ye, miss; thank ye,” said the woman, 
holding out a work-coarsened hand that shook like 
aleaf. The girl took it in hers. 

“There was a doll of my little Suze’s. It’s layin’ 
in the road. If ye’s get it I’d thank ye kindly, miss, 
dear.” 

“T’ll run for it,” said the girl. 

The woman watched the girl away. Then with 
stout iron skewers she pinned the flags of the tent 
together, and secured herself against intrusion. 

“Here is the doll,” said the girl. “Will you let 


. 


me come in: 

“I’d rather ye didn’t. I’d like ye’d leave me alone 
with my little dead Suze, please miss.” 

“I’m frightened to leave you there alone,” said 
the girl—‘it seems so wretched—oh, do let me 
come in—do let me in.” 

“T’ll be all right, miss. 
the tent till I call ye?” 

The girl sat outside, waiting, waiting, till she was 
tired. 

The woman took the doll, and folded it in the 
arms of the dead child with a knife she 
stealthily ripped an opening in the back of the tent, 
and stole out to where a heap of harness lay. 
Taking a pair of hobbles, and smiling strangely, 
she went back to the tent. She kissed the lips of 
the dead child then she bound the body 
to her own breast, placed her hands together, and 


The 


Will ye sit at the door of 


slipped the hobbles over them then she 
staggered to the edge of the river. 
“Lord God,” said the woman, sobbing, “look 


down upon a sinful woman—you gave me my little 
Suze—you took her from me—th’ only creature I 
loved—th’ only thing I had to brighten my 
wretched life—Lord God let the mother’s soul go 
with the soul of the little sinless child ; don’t part us, 


for Christ’s sake. 


Amen.” There was a 


. 
words: 
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spla—sh—sh and wings formed on the 


surface of the water. 
2 * * 2K 2% * * 


The girl waited at the tent door she 
heard no sound. 
“Let me in!” she cried. No answer 


She dragged out the skewers, and forced 
her way in. The tent was empty. The slit in the 
tent caught her eye. She looked through. The 
long grass showed that some one had passed it 
lately. She ran to the river bank 
footmarks were on the bank and as the 
girl stood wondering, 4 knot of starry white jas- 
mine flowers floated past. She covered 
her face with her hands. The jasmine flow- 
ers told their own ney: 


came, 


Who Should Wipe the Dishes...... pom Kelly. ..+sNew Lexington Tribune 

“Don’t you think, Minerva,” ye Mr. Backen- 
stots anxiously, as he tied the strings of the kitchen 
apron firmly around his waist, and tucked his whis- 
kers ‘carefully behind the bib to keep them out of 
the dishwater, “don’t you think that we are carry- 
ing this idea of co-operation in domestic matters 
to extremes? I have been washing dishes for a 
week now, and between times I have been doing a 
little scriptural reading, and I can’t find in the 
Bible any authority for men doing kitchen work; 
on the other hand, women are frequently spoken 
of in this connection. ‘She looketh well to the ways 
of her household,’ ‘she worketh willingly with her 
hands,’ ‘she riseth while it is yet night and giveth 
meat to her household’; these quotations, Minerva, 
would seem to warrant the conclusion that house- 
hold duties should properly be assigned to the 
woman. 

“My dear,” replied his wife, “like the rest of your 
sex, you are adapted to thorough research, but are 
painfully superficial. If you will pursue your 
studies farther you will find in Kings, 21st, these 
‘I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a 
dish, wiping it and turning it upside down.’ This 
conclusively proves that you are nobly although 
quietly and unobtrusively, doing the work designed 
for you by Providence. When you are through 
be sure and wash the towels clean, rinse them, 
shake them and hang them straight on the rack. 
Death, you know, George Henry, lurks in the dish- 
cloth.” And Mrs. Backenstots tied her bonnet 
strings in a butterfly bow and went out to attend a 
meeting of the Society for the Extinction of the ° 
Microbe w Means of Electrocution. 


Pe SR dis casi avccssacencauascsspeneneeend From a Scrap Book 


One day Billy, that’s my brother, he and Sammy 
Doppy was playin’ by a mud-hole,and Billy he said: 

“Now, Sammy, les play we was a barnyard; you 
be the pig and lie down and woller, and I'll be a 
bull and beller like everything.” 

So they got down on their hands and knees, and 
Sammy he got in the mud and wollered, while Billy 
bellered like distant thunder. Bimeby Sammy he 
cum out muddy—you never see such a muddy lit- 
tle feller—and he said: “Now you be the pig, and 
let me beller.”” But Billy said: “I ain’t a very good 
pig ‘fore dinner, and ittle be time ‘nuff for you to 
beller when yer mother sees yer close.” 
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Even for those who can stomach neither the 
form nor the spirit of Whitman’s poetry as a whole, 
there exist many short extracts that cannot fail to 
prove suggestive and stirring. His verse is no 
more formless to the eye than Hebrew poetry ; and, 
‘heathen as he may seem to many, he should at 
least be paid the’respect due to a heathen. Toa 
growing audience at home and particularly abroad, 
he is accepted as by far the greatest of Ameri- 
can poets and one of the immensest souls of all 
time. The following selections are made as least 
likely to shock the uninitiated and most likely to 
convince the unconverted that Walt Whitman is 
at least not altogether bad. 

SONG OF MYSELF. 
I am the poet of the Body, and I am the poet of the Soul, 
The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell 


are with me, 
The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I 
translate into a new tongue. 


I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 
And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosom’d night—press close magnetic 
nourishing night; 

Night of south winds—night of the large few stars; 

Still nodding night—mad, naked, summer night. 


Smile, O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees; 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty- 
topt; 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 
with blue; 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river; 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for 
my sake; 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth; 

Smile, for your lover comes. 


Prodigal, you have given me love—therefore I to you give 
love; 

O, unspeakable, passionate love. 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work 
of the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and 
the egg of the wren, 

And the tree-toad is a “chef-d’ceuvre” for the highest, 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of 
heaven, 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all 
machinery, 

And the cow crunching with depress’d head surpasses any 
statue, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels. 


I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 

And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is, 

And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to 
his own funeral drest in his shroud, 

And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick 
of the earth, 


*Selected by Rupert Hughes, from a recent edition pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 





And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod con- 
founds the learning of all times, 

And there is no trade or employment but the young man 
following it may become a hero, 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the 
wheel’d universe, 

And I say to any man or woman, let your soul stand cool 
and composed before a million universes. 


And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about 
God, 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about 
God and about death.) 


I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and 
each moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one 
is sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that where- 
soe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and for ever. 

Do you see, O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is eter- 
nal life—it is Happiness. 


SONG OF THE EXPOSITION, 


(Ah, little recks the laborer, 
How near his work is holding him to God. 
The loving laborer through space and time.) 


After all not to create only, or found only, 

But to bring perhaps from afar what is already founded, 

To give it our own identity, average, limitless, free, 

To fill the gross, the torpid bulk, with vital religious fire, 

Not to repel or destroy, so much as accept, fuse, re- 
habilitate, 

To obey as well as command, to follow more than to lead, 

These also are the lessons of our New World; 

While how little the New after all, how much the Old, Old 
World! 


Long and long has the grass been growing, 
Long and long has the rain been falling, 
Long has the globe been rolling round. 


TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD. 


Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 
Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascended’st, 
And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee), 
Now a blue point, far, far in heaven floating, 

As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 
(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floating vast.) 


Far, far at sea, 

After the night’s fierce drifts have strewn the shore with 
wrecks, 

With re-appearing day as now so happy and serene, 

The rosy and elastic dawn, the flashing sun, 

The limpid spread of air cerulean, F 

Thou also re-appearest. 


Thou born to match the gale, (thou art all wings,) 

To cope with heaven and earth, and sea and hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

Days, even weeks untired and onward, through spaces, 
realms gyrating, 

At dusk that look’st on Sengal, at morn America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, 

What joys! what joys were thine! 











354 SELECTIONS FROM WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS 


MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


O! how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I 
loved? 

And: how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul 
that has gone? 

And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds ‘blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western 
sea, till there on the prairies meeting, 

Thesé and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I’ll perfume the grave of him I love. 


O! what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and home, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray 
smoke lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, 
sinking sun, burning, expanding the air, 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale 
green leaves of the trees prolific, 

In the distance of the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, 
with a wind-dapple here and there, 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against 
the sky, and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so derise, and stacks 
of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the 
workmen homeward returning. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! My Captain! Our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is 
won, : ’ 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’s wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying. mass, their eager faces 
turning; ' 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head; 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 


DEATH. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwihding arms of cool-enfolding death. 






Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 




















































‘I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 


come unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and 
feastings for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread 
sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose 
voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields 
and the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves 
and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 


WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH. 


Whispers of heavenly death murmur’d I hear, 

Labial gossip of night, sibilant chorals, 

Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes wafted soft 
and low, 

Ripples of unseen rivers, tides of a current flowing, forever 
flowing. 

(Or is it the plashing of tears? the measureless waters of 
human tears?) 


I see, just see skyward, great cloud-masses, 

Mournfully slowly they roll, silently swelling and mixing, 
With at time a half-dimm’d, sadden’d, far-off star, 
Appearing and disappearing. 


(Some parturition rather, some solemn immortal birth; 
On the frontiers to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.) 


GOOD-BYE, MY FANCY. 


Good-bye, my Fancy! 

Farewell, dear mate, dear love! 

I’m going away, I know not where, 

Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you again, 
So Good-bye, my Fancy. 


Now for my last—let me look back a moment; 
The slower, fainter, ticking of the clock is in me, 
Exit, nightfall, and soon the heart-thud stopping. 


Long have we lived, joy’d, caress’d together; 
Delightful!—now separation—Good-bye, my Fancy. 


Yet let me not be too hasty, 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter’d, become really 
blended into one; 

Then if we die we die together, (yes, we’ll remain one,) 

If we go anywhere, we'll go together to meet what 
happens, 

Maybe we'll be better off and blither, and learn something, 

Maybe it is yourself now really ushering me to the true 
songs, (who knows?) 

Maybe it is you the mortal knob really undoing, turning 
—so now finally, 

Good-bye—and hail! my Fancy. 





SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 











“Johnny, I see you have taken more cake 
than I said you might have.” “Yes, mother. I[ 
made believe there was another little boy spending 
the day with me.” 

Margie (whose mother has forgotten to 
prick the upper crust of her pie)—Oh, mamma, 
look! You haven’t made the buttonholes. 

Little James had been telling a visitor that 
his father had got a new set of false teeth. “In- 
deed,” said the visitor, “and what will he do with 
the old set?” “Oh, I s’pose,” replied little James, 
“they'll cut °em down and make me wear ’em.” 
Little Nellie, the five-year-old daughter of 
a clergyman, had been listening attentively to a 
Bible story. ‘Now, Nellie,” asked her mamma, 
“can you tell me what we must do before we can 
expect our sins to be forgiven?” “Course I can,” 
she replied; “we’ve got to sin first.” 

Little Georgie — Do your folks ever have 
family prayers before breakfast? Little Albert— 
No; we only have prayers when we go to bed. We 
ain’t afraid in the daytime. 

A little girl who attends a Maine public 
school has quite an idea of nobility, as was evi- 
denced by her reply to her teacher. The class had 
been reading about the king’s family. The teacher, 
wishing to inculcate the correct idea of royal de- 
scent, said: “Now, children, if the king and queen 
had a son, what would he be?” “The jack,” was 
the quick response. 

“Why, Freddie,” exclaimed the mother of a 
precocious five-year-old, “aren’t you ashamed to 
call auntie stupid? Go to her at once and tell her 























you are very sorry.” “Auntie,” said the little fel- 
low a few moments later, “I’m awful sorry you are 
so stupid.” 


-——Father—Look here, Tommy; what do you 
think of the new baby brother the doctor has just 
brought? ZTommy—Why, he’s got no hair! Oh! 
and he’s got no teeth! You’ve been took in, 
father; he’s brought you an old ’un! 

“When you go to heaven, grandma, will you 
play a harp?” “I suppose so, dear.” “Then why 
. don’t you take lessons?” 

Little Boy (to sister)—Look here, Kitty, we 
must be very naughty to-day, so that we can please 
mamma by promising on her birthday to-morrow 
that we will be better. 

“T don’t understand things,” said Willie, 
gazing at the elephant. “Here’s this elephant that 
can’t read growing two beautiful big paper-cutters 
right out of his mouth!” 

Nellie, aged three, was out walking with her 
father one evening, but she soon became tired and 
he was obliged to carry her. “Is I vewy heavy, 
papa?” she asked, as he set her down a moment to 
rest. “Indeed, you are,” he replied. “Say, papa,” 
continued the little miss, “isn’t you dest awful 
tickled zat I ain’t twins?” 

Mamma (at the breakfast table)—You al- 

















ways ought to use your napkin, Geordie. Geordie 





—I am usin’ it, mamma. 
the leg of the table with it. 
Little -Nell—Johnny, what is a philosopher? 
Brother Johnny (a little older)—A feller that rides 
a philosopede, of course! 

“What State has two capitals?” said a pretty 


I’ve got the dog tied to 








schoolma’am. “Rhode Island, ma’am,;” replied 
Benny Bloobumper. “What are they?” “Provi- 
dence and Newport.” “That is right. Has any 


other State two capitals?” ‘Yes, ma’am.” “Name 
the State or States, please.” “West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, North Dakota, 
South ”* “Hold on there, Benny, and tell me 
the name of West Virginia’s two capitals before you 
go any further.” “*W’ and ‘V,’ ma’am,” replied 
Benny very promptly. 

—A little boy had come to school for the first 
time. The teacher, to encourage the children to 
speak, asked them simple questions, such as “How 
many feet have you?” etc. The cautious little man, 
however, listened without saying anything. At last 
the teacher, noticing this, said to him: “How many 
feet did you say you had?” Afraid of committing 
himself, he said: “Please, sir, I didna say I had 


” 


ony. 








The following compositions were recently 
printed as samples of the work of Boston school 
children : 





THE MONKY. 


There are many kinds of monky besides those 
that live on hand organs; some are found in Asia 
and some in Africa. Once a man was in the woods 
and he threw a little stone at the monkys and they 
threw back large ripe sweet cocoa nuts, and this 
teaches us a great moral lesson. We should always 
behave like the monky. I saw a monky at a circus 
and it pulled a lady’s bonnet off, and tore it all to 
rags and tied the strings around its neck and 
grined. C. &. G. 

THE BARE. 


Bares are of many sighses and all big. The chief 
kinds are the grizzly bare which is black; the sin- 
nermon bare which is good and gentle; the white 
bare which bleaches its skin to hide in the snow 
and makes a rug, and the black bare which is com- 
mon and is careful of its cubs. Bares fight bees 
for honey, whicli is mean because the bees are lit- 
tle. Once a bare found some currant jelly sitting 
on a garden bench to dry, and he ate it, and the 
lady hadn’t any more, which was greedy. Bares 
are pigs. 5... &: 

THE ELLFANT. 

The ellfant is the biggest of all beasts put to- 
gether and has two tusks, one tail and one trunk, 
sometimes called the ellfant’s hand, and two eyes. 
His feet are large roasted and good to eat, but the 
skin is very thick. He shakes dust on it like a 
pepper caster. Once a taylor stuck a needle into 


an ellfant, and years after the ellfant soaked his 
house for him. Be good to the ellfant and you will 
S. ek 


be happy. 

















CHILD 





VERSE 





A Little Boy's Wish.......0..000+ Henrietta: R. Ellet....ccveccceese Little Folks 
When winter comes, the people say, 
“Oh, shut the door!” and when, 
As sometimes happens, I forget, 
They call me back again. 


It takes till summer-time to learn; 
And then things change abott, 

“And, “Leave it open!” is the cry 
When I go in or out. 


I try to be a pleasant boy, 
And do just as I ought, 

When things become so hard to learn, 
I wish they might stay taught! 


PS FON occccncicdccccdecesecccccvescccesésssccsecesseseees Anonymous 
If you had a little brother ~ 
Who was just a perfect muff, 
One who always took to crying 
When you played the least bit rough; 
Don’t you think you’d often wonder 
Why one son was not enough? 
I do! Tell the truth, now! 
Wouldn’t you? 


If you had a grown-up sister 
Who was always in your way; 

Who would box your ears and scold you 
Forty ‘leven times a day— 

‘Think you’d ever try to square things 
When her best beau came to stay? 
Ido! Tell the truth, now! 

Wouldn’t you? 


If you started off some morning 
When ’twas boiling hot, for school, 
And the trees all seemed to whisper 
That their shade was nice and cool! 
Do you think you'd try to linger 
Spite of teacher and the rule? 
I do! Tell the truth, now! 
Wouldn’t you? 


If you’d planned to go a-fishing 
With some other boys you knew, 

And your mother calmly told you 
There were chores for you to do; 

Think you’d be a woman hater 
When you'd grown a foot or two? 
Ido! Tell the truth, now! 

Wouldn’t you? 


S’pose you had to have your hands clean— 

Had to keep your shoes both bright! 
Had to chew your dinner slowly— 

Had to part your hair just right! 
Think you’d ever be wishing 

You could die that very night? 

I do! Tell the truth, now! 

Wouldn’t you? 


A Fellow's Goss cceevcgecs: veevesseces recede: ood Lewiston (Me.) Journal 
“A fellow’s mother,” said Fred, the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry eyes, 
“Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 
By a thump or a bruise or a fall in the dirt. 


















































“A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
Rags and buttons and lots of things. 
No matter how busy she is, she’ll stop 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


“She does not care—not much, I mean— 

If a fellow’s face is ‘not quite clean, 

And if your trousers are torn at the knee, 
She can put in a patch that you'd never see. 


“A fellow’s mother is never mad, 
And only sorry if you’re bad, 
And [’ll tell you this—if you’re only true, 
She’ll always forgive you, what’er you do. 

“I’m sure of this,” said Fred, the wise, 
With a manly look in his laughing eyes, 

“T’il mind my mother every day, 
A fellow’s a baby that won’t obey.’ 


’ 


Mamma’'s P'ecious GS sccasws James Courtney Chaliiss...... Chicago Record 

Dess you wonders who I am, 
Wiv my pitty s’oes 

An’ my ’ittle hat tied on 
So it tannot lose. 

An’ my jess ‘at mamma made — 
See my ying; it’s pearl! 

Dot a lot of fings, betause 
I’m mamma’s p’ecious dirl. 


Doughin’ down to Sadie’s house— 
Mamma said I tould; 
Said I must tome home at six 
An’ be awful dood. 
Sadie’s dot some rabbits an’ 
A white mouse and a ’quir’l— 
Won’t none of ’em bite me, tause 
I’m mamma’s p’ecious dirl. 


Dot a woolly sheep at home 
What tan holler “Bah!” 

When you ’queeze ’im, an’ a doll 
What tan say “Mam-ma!” 

Dot anuzzer wiv blue eyes 
An’ a dolden turl, 

An’ a whole big lot of toys — 
For mamma’s p’ecious dirl. 


"Fore 1 doughs to s’eep at night 
Wiv mamma up’tairs 

She kneels down right by the bed 
An’ helps me say my p’ayers, 

Askin’ Dod to b’ess me, well 
As all at’s in the worl’— 

But den I dess*He would, betause 
I’m mamma’s p’ecious dirl. 


Cuddledowntown,........44 ssesees SPN 56cea pe wmtadim The Cheery Book 
Cuddledowntown is near Cradleville, 
Where the sand men pitch their tents. 
In Drowsyland, 
You understand, 
In the State of Innocence; 
‘Tis right by the source of the River of Life, 
Which the Grandma Storks watch over; 
While honey-bug bees, 
’Neath funny big trees, 
Croon lullabies in sweet clover. 

















’Tis a wondrous village, this Cuddledowntown, 
For its people all are sleepers, 

And never a one, 

From dark till dawn, 
Has ever a use for peepers; 
They harness gold butterflies to sunbeams— 
Play horse with them a-screaming, 

While never a mite, 

Throughout the night, 
E’er dreams that he’s a-dreaming, 


In Cuddledowntown there are choo-choo cars 
In all the beautiful streets, 
And round, bald heads 
And curly heads, 
Are the engineers one meets; 
From Piggybacktown to Pattycakeville, 
These cars run, hissing, screeching, 
While wonderful toys 
For girls and boys 
Can always be had by reaching. 


O, Cuddledowntown is a Village of Dreams, 
Where little tired legs find rest; 
’Tis in God’s hand, 
’Tis Holy Land, 
Not far from Mother’s breast, 
And many a weary, grown-up man, 
With sad soul, heavy, aching, 
Could he lie down, 
In this sweet town, 
Might keep his heart from breaking. 


Ee Oliver Herford,......ceeeeeeees St. Nicholas 
They tell me I 
Am like (oh, my! 
I wonder why?) 
A butterfly! 


I cannot fly! 

No wings have I. 
And butterflies 
They are not wise 
As I, who say 
MyABC 

(As far as K) 
Fast as can be! 


I cannot see, 

I cannot guess, 

How it can be, 
Unless—unless— 

It ’s ’cause—why, yes! 
He, too, like me, 
Loves so to press 

His little nose 

Into a rose. 


The Bravest Sailor of All......... Ella Wheeler Wilcox......... New York Sun 

I know a naval officer, the bravest fighting man: 

He wears a jaunty sailor suit, his cap says “Puritan,” 

And all day long he sails a ship between our land and 
Spain, 

And he avenges, every hour, the martyrs of the Maine. 


His warship is six inches square, a wash tub serves for 


ocean; 

But never yet, on any coast, was seen such dire com- 
motion. " 

With one skillful move his boat is sent from Cuba to 
midsea, 


And just as quickly back it comes to set Havana free. 


CHILD VERSE 
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He fights with Dewey; plants his flag upon each island’s 
shore, 

Then off, with Sampson’s fleet, he goes to shed the Spanish 
gore. 

He comes to guard New England’s coast, but ere his 
anchor falls 

He hurries off in frightful speed to shell Manila’s walls. 


The Philippines so frequently have yielded to his power, 
There’s very little left of them, I’m certain, at this hour; 
And when at last. he falls asleep, it is to wake again 

And hasten into troubled seas and go and conquer Spain. 


GOT Diirrlan, Cable BIR 6 oovcsensiinsnescssscseceseneied Author Unknown 
(This poem, written by a Scotch laborer, was published in a local 
paper and is the only production of the unknown author.) 
The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ muckle faucht an’ din, 
“O, try an’ sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your faither’s comin’ in.” 
They never heed a word I speak, 
I try to gie a frown, 
But aye I hap them up an’ say 
“O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


Wee Jamie wi’ the curly heid, 
He aye sleeps next the wa’, 

Bangs up and cries “I want a piece,’ 
The rascal starts them a’. 

I rin and fetch them pieces, drinks, 
They stop a wee the soun’ 

Then draw the blankets up an’ cry 
“Noo, weanies, cuddle doon.” 


’ 


But ere five minutes gang, wee Rab 
Cries out frae ’neath-the claes, 

“Mither, make Tam gie owre at ance, 
He’s kittlin’ wi’ his taes.” 

The mischief in that Tam for tricks 
He’d bother half the toon, 

But aye I hap them up an’ say 
“O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


At length they hear their faither’s fit, 
An’ as he steeks the door, 

They turn their faces to the wa’ 
While Tam pretends to snore. 

“Hae a’ the weans been gude?” he asks, 
As he pits aff his shoon. 

“The bairnies, John, are in their beds 
An’ lang since cuddled doon.” 


And just before we bed oorsels 
We look at oor wee lambs, 

Tam has his airm roun’ wee Rab’s neck, 
An’ Rab his airm roun’ Tam’s. 

I lift wee Jamie up the bed 
An’ as I straik each croon, 

I whisper till my heart fills up, 

“O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 


The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ mirth that’s dear to me, 
But soon the big warl’s cark an’ care 
Will quaten doon their glee. 
Yet come what may to ilka ane 
May He what rules aboon, 
Aye whisper, though their pows be bauld, 
“O, bairnies, cuddle doon.” 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 









The Dog and Its Origin.......... @. E. Walsh......0¢ North American Review 


Instances could be multiplied where the instinct 
of affection, and the natural ability to perform 
tricks when properly trained, are conspicuously 
present in the wild animals and birds. That the 
dog enjoys this distinction more than most of the 
brutes is due to the fact that he has been constantly 
with man for centuries, and his domestication has 
made his abilities more generally known. In his 
wild life the dog is just as deficient in the qualities 
that go to make him the chief friend of man as the 
fox, tiger, lion, or bear. The dog has been taken 
from his wild, nomadic life and taught to perform 
tricks almost as wonderful as those exhibited by 
dogs whose ancestors have been developed for 
centuries. 

The domesticated dogs preserve their intelligent 
propensities only by careful breeding and selection. 
Cross them, and these abilities fade away. If freed 
from man’s control and association, the dogs will 
immediately proceed to found a new race of their 
own and degenerate rapidly to the old primal stock 
from which they were in remote ages derived. The 
best place to study the undomesticated dogs, to 
compare them with the sixty or more artificial va- 
rieties recognized on the bench, is in their most nat- 
ural habitat to-day—in the circumpolar world. It is 
claimed by science that if all of our dogs—the 
greyhound, mastiff, spaniel, terrier, and collie— 
were turned adrift in a country where they would 
be entirely exempt from all the restraints and as- 
sociations of man, all typical identity would grad- 
ually be lost, and they would assimilate one to an- 
other in form and color. The slim, rounded tails 
would become thick and bushy, the ears would 
grow short, erect and pointed, the bodies would be 
covered by a thick, bristling hair, and the color 
would become uniformly tawny, gray or brindled. 
A composite feral tribe of dogs would result that is 
best represented to-day in North America by the 
mongrel Indian dog. Climatewould have something 
to do in moulding the colors and characteristics of 
the untamed brutes. For instance, the prevailing 
color of the Arctic belt is white, and consequently 
a great proportion of the wild and semi-wild dogs 
of the circumpolar region are white, while the 
North American Indian curs are of a tawny or 
grayish color. : 

In the circumpolar region the dogs have been 
less domesticated by man than elsewhere, and the 
characteristic propensities of the wild dog can be 
studied there to advantage. The Esquimaux have 
had some influence upon the half-tame brutes, but 
they have trained them only to be beasts of burden. 
They have never been taught tricks, or even to be 
the friend and companion of man. They frequently 
consort with the wolves, and one not well ac- 
quainted with the scientific distinctions between a 
wolf and a dog would not be able to say which 
should enjoy the noble title of dog. This is equallv 
true of many of the half-wild, gray Indian dogs of 
the West. A pack of them roving across the 
prairie would be taken by most strangers for a pack 
of wolves, and it is a fact, too often witnessed, that 


if a man should encounter a pack of these mongrel 
creatures in a lonely situation at dusk he would 
more than likely be attacked by them. They ex- 
hibit the cowardly nature of the wolves by sneaking 
away from a man with a stick in his hand ready to 
defend himself, but pouncing upon a prostrate hu- 
man being. 

The wild dog, uninfluenced at all by association 
with man, is typical of nothing but the wolf, and in 
the circumpolar ice he is found in numbers roving 
over the fields of snow and ice, frequently in com- 
pany with the wolves. The Esquimaux have taken 
these wild creatures, and by a rude process of se- 
lection and training they have developed the 
“huskie,” a colloquial abbreviation of the word 
Esquimaux. These animals represent a type of 
dog but little removed from the wolf — hardy, 
vicious, swift of foot and keen of eye. They have 
been trained to haul sledge loads of goods across 
the snow and ice, and this comes as natural to them 
now as for a pointer to point. They possess the 
blood of the wolf, however, in their veins—the taint 
of the jackal. At the first opportunity they will run 
away and join the wild dogs, and deteriorate rap- 
idly in their company. Throughout the great 
Northwest it is hard work to make up a full team 
of strictly pure huskies. The leader of a team is in- 
variably a trustworthy huskie, but harnessed be- 
hind him will be one or more wild creatures that 
are kept in harness only through the moral influ- 
ence of the others. 

From the color of many of the huskies, and from. 
their general form and other characteristics, it is 
generally concluded that the fundamental type of 
circumpolar dog has been changed by crossing 
with the pure white Arctic fox, the wild coyote, 
and the big, gray timber wolf. The certain charac- 
istics of all these animals are apparent to the ob- 
server, and besides environment, food and climate 
these wild animals have done much to change the 
feral types of this cold region. The pure white 
Esquimaux dog can scarcely be distinguished from 
the great Arctic fox. The Lapp dogs are about the 
size of a Scotch terrier, and they have a wonderful 
resemblance to the lynx. The hair is long and 
shaggy, with color of various tints, and they are 
taught by the Lapps to fight off the wolves from 
the reindeer. They are consequently great fighters, 
and never associate with the wolves, but consider 
them their eternal enemies, showing pretty conclu- 
sively that they have but little wolf blood in them. 
The dogs of Iceland are somewhat similar to those 
of Lapland and Greenland. They have long hair, 
curled tails, pointed nose and ears, and very irri- 
table tempers. The dogs of Spitzbergen resemble 
more distinctly the representative Esquimaux dog, 
both being white, and very similar in form and 
general characteristics. 

Crossing with the wild animals of the country 
thus changes the color and shape and temperament 
of the dogs as much as climate and food. In Si- 
‘beria the wolves are black, and not white or gray, 
and the fact is shown in the colors of the wild dogs. 
Most of the dogs of Siberia are black, brown, or 



























































reddish brown, and they howl like wolves, asso- 
ciate together in packs, hunt together, and dig 
holes in the snow and earth to shelter themselves 
from inclement weather. They live chiefly on 
frozen fish, and on this diet they will travel hun- 
dreds of miles day after day. The native tribes 
train the dogs to haul loads across the country, and 
to. hunt. 

The Kamchatkan dogs are remarkable beasts of 
burden, and they probably represent the most sa- 
gacious feral type of the circumpolar region. They 
are trained severely by the natives to haul heavy 
loads across the ice, and their tempers are soured 
by the hard lessons of training they have to under- 
go when young. They are consequently unruly 
and uncompanionable, and the driver, to exact 
obedience, frequently has to stun the animals with 
blows on the head. They are somewhat of a huskie 
type, with sharp noses and ears, bushy tails and 
shaggy hair. 

In Alaska the breed of dogs are of a reddish 
brown, and are as much wolf as dog. They are 
strong, voracious and hardy. A team will draw 
five hundred pounds behind them, and in the win- 


ter time their diet consists of forty frozen herring a, 


day or one large salmon. They show the wolfish 
nature whenever approached by strangers, or when 
they get a smell of fresh meat. They are little bet- 
ter than the wild wolves except that they have been 
taught to drag loads behind them. Such a thing as 
saving a man’s life or being affectionate and lovable 
to their masters, has never been heard of, and the 
ordinary instincts and propensities of our domesti- 
cated dogs appear entirely foreign to their natures. 

The Esquimaux huskie is taken, as a rule, as 
the type of circumpolar dog, but that they do not 
all conform to this type is apparent from these de- 
scriptions. Along the Mackenzie River there is 
even another type differentiated in many ways 
from any of those mentioned. The breed is called 
Athabaskan and the animals have very long, curly 
hair. When crossed with the Esquimaux huskie 


the hair becomes so long that the eyes are scarcely , 


visible. This breed has been crossed and recrossed 
with others, so that the Athabaskan dog of to-day 
is generally a hybrid, much larger and stouter than 
the original breed. 

Along Smith’s Sound there is a powerful breed 
of dogs that do not hesitate to attack the most fe- 
rocious wild animal. They frequently hunt in pairs, 
and two of them will unhesitatingly attack the most 
formidable bear. They have been tamed for hunt- 
ing purposes, and they will corner the largest 
grizzly and hold him at bay until the hunters can 
shoot him. One dog is powerful enough to bfing 
down a reindeer, and kill him in a minute. They 
are keen of scent, and can detect the presence of a 
seal under the ice, or smell a deer a quarter of a 
mile away. They have a thick, furry coat of a tawny 
brindled color, and in the winter their bodies are 
covered with a thick fleece of wool. They so closely 
resemble the wolf of this region that they are read- 
ily mistaken for one. They are very similar in ap- 
pearance and disposition to the Greenland dogs. In 
Labrador there is a nondescript stock of dogs so 
fierce in nature that it is customary to suspend a 
heavy wooden log by a rope to the neck, which im- 
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pedes their actions so as to make them less dan- 
gerous to man and weaker dogs. The true Labra- 
dor dog exhibited on the bench has nothing to do 
with this variety, for, strictly speaking, the Labra- 
dor breed is not a circumpolar creature, for he 
weakens and dies with the temperature at sixty 
degrees. 

The dog is the least pure of our pet animals. His ° 
ancestors were the most depraved types of animals 
and his title is bad. In the northern latitudes he is 
taught to carry loads ard to hunt wild animals; in 
the Eastern countries he is a scavenger; and in an- 
cient times he was taught to devour the dead. He 
has been domesticated and trained for ages so that 
many of his original traits have been obliterated, 
but the taint of the jackal is there, and the wolfish 
blood is sure to crop up. Turn him loose and ex- 
empt him from man’s influence and he soon de- 
generates and returns to his original mongrel type. 
The question of placing such an animal upon a 
pedestal and claiming for him all the good traits 
and mental endowments of a superior creature is 
unscientific. If we must have pets there are other 
creatures cleaner and more intelligent by nature. 





Liamas of the Andes....... F. @. Carpenter....... St. Louis Times-Democrat 

Much of the freight that is brought to Lake Titi- 
caca is on llamas. The word is pronounced “yah- 
mah.” These animals are to a great extent the 
freight wagons of the Andes. You see them by 
the hundreds everywhere on this Titicaca plateau. 
I found them loaded with silver ore at the mines in 
the mountains of Central Peru, and saw thousands 
of them feeding upon the pampas over which I 
crossed on my way here. They are the most grace- 
ful beasts I have ever seen. They walk along the 
road with their little heads high up in the air, and 
seem to tread as though they owned the earth. 
They have heads like a camel, bodies like a sheep 
and feet and legs much like a deer. They are not 
sulky looking, like the camel, and are far more aris- 
tocratic in their actions. When you load a camel 
he cries like a baby. The tears roll down his cheeks 
and as he marches off he pouts and pouts and 
groans and groans. The llama carries his burden 
with a proud air and pricks up his ears for all the 
world like a Skye terrier at every new thing he sees. 
He will carry only so much, and the usual load for 
a llama is 100 pounds. If you put on more he does 
not cry or groan, but calmly kneels down and will 
not move until the load is lightened. If you make 
him angry he does not bite you, as does the camel. 

He merely shows his contempt by spitting upon 
you. I would rather be kicked by a government 
mule than be spat upon by a llama. He chews his 
cud like a cow, and has a special reservoir some- 
where in his anatomy well stored for such an,oc- 
casion. A llama’s spittle smells worse than the 
weapon of the poletat. If once hit, it is almost im- 
possible to get the scent out of your clothes, and 
no one wants to be near you until you have had a 
bath and a change. I find, however, that most of 
the llamas I have handled are gentle, and I have 
had good opportunities to study them. They are 
everywhere about me on this plateau. Some are 


almost snow white, some are seal brown, and a few 
black and spotted. Their wool is very long and 
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beautiful rugs are made of it. The Indians are 
very fond of their llamas. They pet them and talk 
to them. They sometimes dye their wool, and of- 
ten tie bright-colored ribbons through holes in 
their ears. They always walk beside them when on 
a journey, stopping from time to time to let the ani- 
mals graze upon the way. The wool of most of the 
ponchos which form the overcoats and shawls of 
the people of this plateau is from llamas. It is spun 
by the women, who, whether tending the flocks or 
walking along the road, always have a spinning 
spool in their hands. They weave the wool them- 
selves, and out of it make all of the clothes of the 
family. 

On the plateau of Bolivia in which Titicaca lies 
there are not even bushes, and almost the sole fuel 
is composed of the droppings of the llama. Every 
hut has a pile of this fuel beside its fireplace, and 
the better classes of houses have special quarters 
for it. La Paz, which is a city of nearly 50,000 
people, depends entirely on the llamas for its fuel, 
and the steam which moves the dynamos of the 
electric light plant of the city is created by a fire 
of llama manure. The cooking is all done over such 
fires, and for this reason I have for the time given 
up such things as broiled beefsteaks and mutton 
chops, and am now sticking religiously to soups, 
fries agd to all victuals cooked in pans. In this 
connection it seems a curious dispensation of 
Providence that the llama has one place for making 
his fuel deposits. He uses the same place every day 
when possible, and the manure is thus easily saved. 

The flesh of the llama is spongy and not of agree- 
able flavor. Still, it is eaten by the Indians, and 
llama stew forms a favorite dish. There are other 
animals of the same class as the llama which live 
on these islands, such as the vicuna (pronounced 
vicunya), which runs wild, and which is not so large 
but more beautiful than the llama, and the alpaca, 
grown chiefly for its wool. 





Australian Insect-eating Birds..........00-0-eeeees From an English Journal 

The plenitude of insect life in Australia, fostered 
by a bright and sunny climate, would speedily be- 
come intolerable but for the provision made by 
Nature in the form of myriads of insectivorous 
birds, whose presence is always welcome to the 
farmer and orchardist, affording some degree of 
certainty that the rapidly ripening crops will not be 
seriously injured by the incessant attacks of these 
insidious and almost invisible foes. In New South 
Wales many of the more useful kinds of birds mi- 
grate during the winter months to the northern or 
semi-tropical regions of Australia, returning at the 
beginning of spring. Not a few possess a beauti- 
ful plumage, and several, contrary to popular be- 
lief, have a considerable amount of melodious 
power. Among the best known birds are several 
species of night-jars, swifts, and swallows. The 
night-jars are generally met with after dusk, when 
they are extremely active, capturing considerable 
numbers of insects while on the wing. The swifts 
are most plentiful during hot weather. Among the 
swallows the bottle swallow is remarkable for 
building in communities, constructing » retort- 
shaped nests of mud under the eaves of houses, the 
shelter of an overhanging rock or riverbank, and 
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occasionally in the hollow trunk of some large 
tree. Hundreds of such nests may be seen under- 
neath the capping of the stone piers of the large 
railway bridge crossing the waters of the Nepean, 
at Penrith. 

The Australian bee-eater is a beautifully plum- 
aged bird, but much disliked by apiarists, by rea- 
son of the havoc it creates in the vicinity of their 
hives. The sombre wood-swallow is another bee 
destroyer, and when killed is often found gorged 
with its victims. When these birds arrive in spring, 
almost immediately before their departure at the 
close of summer, they have a peculiar habit, when 
roosting at night, of clinging to each other in large 
clusters. The diamond-birds are very useful, as 
are the shrikes, popularly known as magpies, which 
periodically destroy enormous quantities of larve 
and insects, especially grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
and grubs. The mud-lark or peewit, little magpie 
lark, with its pleasing song, harmonious thrush, 
and whip-bird, each represent various descriptions 
of insect destroyers, as does the bell-bird, of which 
there are two species, that found near the coast 
having a ceaseless and somewhat monotonous note, 
like a sheep-bell ; the other, common in the inland 
portions of the colony, possessing certain powers 
of ventriloquism, and, when perched upon the up- 
per branches of some lofty tree, uttering notes not 
unlike the solemn tolling of a bell; hence its name. 
The male whip-bird, frequenting the scrub and 
brush near the coast, also the fern-ciad gullies of 
the mountain ranges, has a loud note, resembling 
the cracking of a stockman’s whip; the misnamed 
bristle-bird has a rich and varied song, with which 
not a few residents in the Sydney suburbs are fa- 
miliar; while the rose-breasted robin, frequently 
met with in the Illawarra district, is one of the most 
beautiful of Australian birds. 

There are other species, such as the scarlet- 
breasted robin, flame-breasted, each of which pos- 
sess a dainty plumage. Among other birds are the 
blue wren, chestnut-backed warbler, superb war- 
bler, red-throat tontis, ground-lark, skylark, and 
grass-bird. The cheery notes of the latter, also 
those of the reed-warbler, may frequently be heard 
during the night. Several of the insect-eating 
birds, in addition to the possession of exquisitely 
beautiful plumage, have rich, melodious notes, 
which often impart a sense of pleasant animation to 
the long stretches, occasionally scores of miles in 
length, of bush or forest. In addition to those 
already named should be mentioned the rufus- 
bird, which is famous as a mimic and a ventrilo- 
quist. It may sometimes be heard imitating 
the notes of many species inhabiting the same 
district, but prudently conceals itself among the 
dense foliage, thereby adding to the perplexity 
of its hearers. The bush-lark is one of the most 
pleasing of Australian feathered songsters, and 
may often be heard singing at night while flying 
slowly about high in the air, more-especially on 
bright moonlight nights during the summer time. 
Numerous other species might be named, all val- 
uable for their insectivorous instincts, and, by the 
beautiful coloring of their plumage or the richness 
of their notes, imparting an additional charm to the 
Australian landscape. 
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The Red Cross Nurse..........+ J. E. UV. CeeRicccccscccce Youth’s Companion 
The praises of the admirals are ringing everywhere; 
The plaudits of the generals are singing in the air; 

The men who sailed to sink their lives within the Merrimac 
(So dauntless they that even death was fearful to attack!) 
The hard marines whose tactics knew no signal for retreat, 
In the rain of Mauser bullets and the drench of tropic heat, 
The rough and ready riders in their resolute advance, 

All make our daily records a continuous romance. 

We cry them in our stories; we chant them in our verse, 
But let us sing a stanza for the Red Cross army nurse. 


She is in the foremost battle, she is in the rearmost tents, 
She wears no weapon of attack, no armor of defense. 

She is braver than the bravest, she is truer than the true, 
She asks not if the soldier struck for red and white and blue. 
She asks not if he fell beneath the yellow and the red; 

She is mother to the wounded, she is sister to the dead. 
The victors’ cheers ring in her ears, but these she does not 

heed; 

Thevictims’ moans and dying groansare given as her meed, 
And many a suffering hero chokes his blindandsullencurse 
To smooth it to a blessing for the Red Cross army nurse. 


Work on, Onoblearmy, and the crown of crowns be yours, 
Not always shall destruction be the glory which endures, 
It is coming; it is coming; you are helping on the day 
When we learn the nobler action is to succor, not to slay; 
It is coming; it is coming; you are aiding it along, 
When we know the feeblest nation is as potent as the 
strong; 
It is coming; it is coming; you are bringing it to pass, 
When the ships have shed their armor and the fortresses 
are glass; 
But in the stormy waiting till the armaments disperse, 
Our blessings on the flower of war—the Red Cross army 
nurse! 


ck ciccpivclsebcneveniatisehitenbdeenmnbeste Cleveland Leader 
I’ll never sink a Merrimac, 
I'll never do a thing 
* For which my fellow-men will want 
To make the welkin ring. 


I’ll never go to war and try 
To win enduring fame, 

I'll never grasp a sword and cut 
Down foemen with the same. 


I'll never make the poets sing 
About the deeds I’ve done— 

I'll sink no colliers and I’ll do 
,No wonders with the gun. 


For when a maiden kisses me, 
I want her all alone; 

And furthermore, I want the style 
And choice to be my own. 


A Fable Retold........... Charles W. Hubner........... Atlanta Constitution 
Long time ago, beyond the farthest reach 
Of any mortal man’s imagination, 
Our Body’s members (gifted then with speech) 
For once forgot their proper use and station, 
And rose against the Stomach; “‘we will teach,” 
They said in their rebellious convocation, 
“This lazy fellow, we can do without him; 
He’s but a common, good-for-nothing scullion, 
A guzzling, overgorged tatterdemalion, 
Moreover, an insatiable leech, 
Who seeks subsistence from his neighbor, 
And gets his living without labor.” 








Therefore they swore by earth and skies, 
They’d cut him off from all supplies; 
“T,” said the Hand, “will never raise 
A finger to prolong his days.” 
“T,” said the Mouth, “refuse to take 
Food offered for the Stomach’s sake;” 
“May we be rotten through and through, 
If, henceforth, we his rations chew,” 
Exclaimed the Teeth; the meeting then adjourned, 
And every member to his place returned. 


Their solemn covenant and leagye, 

The rebels had not kept a week, 
Before they felt their strength decay, 

And the whole Body waste away; 
Thus, taught by stern experience, 

They learned that they could not dispense 
With their obnoxious fellow member, 

The stomach, and that none, no matter who, 
Without the other’s aid could do. 

Therefore they humbly offered to surrender, 
Convinced the Body’s strength is at its best, 

When loyally each member helps the rest. 








Two Kinds of People.........Ella Wheeler Wilcox.........Denver Republican 
No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 






Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


TS isiicscoscessns OC: Bi. B Geo vccs<sccecce New York Ledger 
When down the gallant Texas steered 
Abreast her Spanish prey, 
Three hundred voices would have cheered; 
But Philip said them, Nay! 


“Don’t cheer!” For on those scorching decks, 
Convulsed with dying throes, 
Lie scores of quivering human wrecks— 
Once proud, now conquered, foes. 


No knightlier deed was ever done 
Than that they did not do; 

No braver triumph e’er was won 
By wearers of the blue, 


Than when, fired, flushed with victory, 
Our Jack-tars held their breath 

And paid, on distant Cuban sea, 
The honors due to death. 


The bold are the compassionate, 
And clement are the brave, 
E’er quick to offer love for hate, 

And yielding foes to save. 


True courage hastens to relieve 
A wounded captive’s care, 

And for a dying foe will breathe 

A tender, pitying prayer. 
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Britain and America, ........+eee00s Fe eee Toronto Globe 
Proud daughter of the sunset west, 
Thy mighty mother o’er the sea, 
Unmindful of estrangement past, 
Stretches a greeting hand to thee. 
7 Deep in the dust, forgotten be 


The feuds which stained the hateful past; 
And now the gazing nations see 
That thou and she are one at last. 


That each at length has wiser grown, 
As the enlightening years went by; 

And discords, which in blood were sown, 
Now dead, with those who sowed them, lie. 


Enough! Thou art her kindred yet, 
Her Anglo-Saxon blood is thine; 
And in thy veins, as here, have met 
The virtues which that blood combine. 


Enough! Thy cause is Freedom’s cause, 
Thy sword for Freedom bared, alone, 
And English lips, with loud applause, 
Hail deeds which well may match their own. 


Let carping fools, who think them wise, 
Prate on of fancied “wrong” and “right;” 
Others, as well as they, have eyes, 
And know as well wherefore ye fight. 


See, despots, too, across the sea, 
Frown on each sword-encircled throne, 
But what their smile or frown to thee, 
With Britain’s arm linked to thine own? 


One kindred blood, one mother tongue, * 
One altar where ye both adore, 
One kindred flag above ye flung, 
And Freedom’s cause—what want ye more? 


But this—to march on, hand in hand, 
- With steps, which dare to court the light; 
And man and heaven will bless the lands 
Which stand for Liberty and Right. 


A-Rhyme of the Stars.............. G. M, Minchin..........45. N. 0. Picayune 
Distant, scintillating star, 
Shall I tell you what you are? 
Nay, for I can merely know 
What you were some years ago. 


For, the lights that reach me here# 
May have left your photosphere 
Ere the fight of Waterloo— 

Ere the pterodactyl flew! 


Many stars have passed away 
Since your ether-shaking ray 
On its lengthy journey sped— 
So that you, perhaps, are dead! 


Smashed in some tremendous war 
With another mighty star— 

You and all your planets just 
Scattered into cosmic dust! 


Strange, if you have vanished quite, 
That we still behold your light, 
Playing for so long a time 

Some celestial pantomime! 


Memories 
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But, supposing all is well, 
What you’re made of, can I tell? 
Yes, ’twill be an easy task 
If my spectroscope I ask. 


There—your spectrum now is spread 
Down from ultra-blue to red, 
Crossed by dark metallic lines, 

Of your color layer the signs. 


Hence among the starry spheres 
You’ve arrived at middle years— 


‘You are fairly old and ripe, 


Of our solid solar type. 


Ah, your sodium line is seen 
Strongly shifted toward the green, 
Hence you are approaching me 
With a huge velocity! 


But, if some celestial woe 
Overtook you long ago, 

And to swift destruction hurled 
Life on every living world, 


Did there in the fiery tide 

Perish much of pomp and pride— 
Many emperors and kings, 

Going to do awful things? 


Mighty schemes of mighty czars— 
Mighty armies, glorious wars! 
From the Nebula they may 

Rise to curse a world some day! 


I remember, I remember 
The books I used to read; 

Their all-a sorbing interest 
No others can exceed. 

No volume was a page too long 
Nor held a word too much; 

Oh, how I wish that I to-day e 
Could find another such! 


I remember, I remember 
The books I used to read; 
They were no problem of the sex, 
No dark and doleful screed. 
No study of a character, 
No lesson of the age, 
No blatant brawl of theories 
On widely margined page. 


I remember, I remember 

The books I used to read; 
No deadly dull verbosity 

Their meaning would impede. 
The maid was always beautiful 

The man was brave and true, 
And everybody always did 

Just what I wished them to. 


I remember, I remember 
The books I used to read; 
No clever fiction of to-day 
Those tales can supersede. 
I’ll read the moderns if I must, 
But pleasure unalloyed 
I find in turning to the books 
I long ago enjoyed. 
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BFR FE ov kteciecoccacceccncescénnsevsqiesssode Wide World Magazine 

Forming a camp near water, and leaving my 
wagons and men there, I, with a gun-bearer, set 
out to try and reach a missionary station some 
sixty miles off, and there get a span of cattle to re- 
move my goods, which were worth fully a thousand 
pounds. We had a dreary trudge, for people do not 


walk, as a rule, in South Africa, and we subsisted . 


on what we shot. We had completed forty out of 
the sixty miles, and I hoped in another twenty- 
four hours to be at my destination. The country 
was hilly, cut up with ravines, and most unex- 
pectedly we came upon a herd of elephants. It 
would have been as well if J had left them alone. 
But I was covetous of the ivories carried by sev- 
eral of the bulls, and killed three and wounded a 
fourth. This one would not die. I had fired some 
dozen bullets into him, but he seemed to bear a 
charmed life. We lost sight of him among the 
“kopjes,” and in tracking him up, he suddenly 
charged down upon us. I escaped by throwing 
myself behind some creepers, but my gun-carrier 


stood in his path and fired both barrels of my heavy © 


rifle into his head. Before the smoke cleared away 
my poor attendant was a shapeless mass of clay. I 
now thought only of the death of the monster, and 
of avenging my follower—but he led me a long 
chase. At last, from the top of an eminence I saw 
him standing near some rocks, evidently waiting 
for me. I took the bearings, and by walking round 
some outlying hillocks I hopedgto creep up near 
enough to administer a “coup de grace.” I got to 
the place I wanted to all right. I was between two 
rocks, and close by was a deep trench, about seven 
feet broad, which I could easily jump, but which 
would stop any living elephant. 

I was thinking of advancing, when the monster 
evidently got the wind of me and charged head- 
long. I let him come within six feet or eight feet, 
and then let him have the contents of both barrels, 
and sprang backwards, intending to clear the 
trench—but my foot slipped and I fell headlong 
into it, and in a moment I was in total darkness. 1 
was a good deal shaken, and on recovering my 
feet I found I was in a living grave. The walls 
were scarped granite and the aperture above was 
closed by the huge body of the elephant, who filled 
it completely. I lit a match to examine my posi- 
tion more carefully. There was a lot of “débris” at 
the bottom of the trench and an inner cave—raised 
above the outer portion about two feet. For a 
wonder there was also a small trickling stream 
which flowed along on one side, disappearing in a 
fissure at the extremity. I collected the decayed 
“débris” and formed of them several torches. To 
escape seemed impossible—to move that mass of 
flesh above would tax the strength of a team of 
cattle—I alone could not have moved it an inch. 

I was in the wilderness. To hope for help was 
futile—there were no inhabitants. I knew of no 
hunters living in the neighborhood. The mission- 
ary I was about to visit was a fair sportsman and a 
lay brother, but he would not be likely to wander 
in these wilds, as he could get what game he re- 











quired within a mile or two of the station. I saw 
no prospect before me but a slow and painful death. 
The heat was stifling—there was fust enough air 
circulating to keep me alive. Still, I did not quite 
despair. Vultures would be attracted by the mass 
of flesh, and perhaps induce some wandering na- 
tives to follow them—then there were lions, who 
would demolish the flesh in a few days, and I 
should be able to scramble out of my living 
grave. 

I had a few biscuits in my pockets—what had 
become of my rifle I did not know, as it was not in 
the trench with me. My cartridges (for breech- 
loaders had just been introduced) were useless. My 
flask contained some brandy, and if very hard up 
for food I could cut a steak out of the Goliath 
above me. I cleared out the cave, which ran un- 
derground about eight feet. I had to be careful 
with my matches, for I had only one box with me, 
and it was hard to distinguish day from night, ex- 
cept by the weird cries of jackals, hyenas, and other 
wild beasts. I could hear the rush of wings, and 
knew that the obscene birds were collecting in 
their thousands, but even they with their powerful 
beaks could make no impression on the pachyder- 
matous hide until decay set it. I was in a sort of 
stupor. I heard no lions roaring, but the snarling 
of hyenas was incessant, and whilst it lasted I knew 
it was night. My biscuits were soon exhausted— 
fortunately the rill of water was sweet and cool. 

At last, pressed by hunger, with my “shikar” 
knife I cut out a piece of the flesh above me and 
broiled it in the embers of a fire I lit out of the 
“débris,” but the smoke nearly blinded and choked 
me, and the stench sickened me; the meat was so 
tough and nauseous that I could not swallow it. 
At last I heard lions roaring, and a report above 
convinced me that the body, extended with gas, 
had burst. Now all the quadrupeds and bipeds 
could devour it; but would they do so in time to 
save my life? I feared not, for hunger and want of 
fresh air were slowly, but surely, killing me.. 
Driven to desperation by hunger, I stepped out of 
my cave into the trench, intending to cut out a 
portion of the now putrid flesh, when I felt a 
shower falling on me, and, lighting one of the few 
matches left, I discovered to my horror that not 
only was the floor several inches deep covered with 
maggots, but that they were raining down on me. 

I staggered back toward the cave, and there con- 
sciousness left me. When I regained my senses I 
found myself in bed attended by the missionary and 
his wife, and it was many days before he would re- 
late how I came to be under his care—for, alas! I 
soon discovered that I was bereft of both my legs 
from the knees down. Then I had a relapse, and 
lay between life and death for fully three months. 
I can never sufficiently express my gratitude to Mr. 
M and his wife for all the kindness they 
showed me, and the care they took of me. When I 
was sufficiently well to be carried into the veranda 
he told me some wandering bushmen, attracted by 
the chattering of the vultures, visited the spot. 
They heard groans, and on dragging away the 
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skeleton of the leviathan to extract the tusks, they 
saw my legs hanging down from the cave. 





SN IN ons cacenssecne deccdvacspesteannecesd New Zealand Times 


One of the oldest of English sports has pro- 
gressed with the empire, especially in these col- 
onies. Football flourished for centuries before the 
arts of boating and cricket. Probably no game has 
ever been able to count upon so much popularity 
and so many opponents at one time as the now 
great English pastime of football. When football 
was first played it is impossible to say, but in one 
form or another the game has existed for centuries. 
As in the case of cricket, opinions are divided as to 
whether football sprung up on English soil, or was 
an importation. The Greeks had a game which, to 
a certain extent, resembled football, and which was 
known as “harpaston.” The Romans also played 
a game with a large inflated ball, the “follis”; but 
the ball in this case was struck with the hand (the 
Greek or Roman who did that kind of thing now- 
adays would be penalized for handball). Football 
in the early days was played with a boisterous 
vigor which closely approached brutality, and often 
led to breaches of the peace. In 1314 Edward II. 
issued a proclamation forbidding the game. In 
1349 the game was objected to by Edward III., 
and measures were adopted with a view of its sup- 
pression by Henry IV. and Henry VIII. During 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign the game was forbidden 
under pain of imprisonment. Despite these pro- 
hibitive measures the game was played until the 
seventeenth century, and eventually it became a 
regular item in the public schools’ curriculum. It 
is now an open question whether the votaries of 
football do not outnumber those of cricket. The 
description of the game was like that of the present 
day in that it consisted in forcing a ball through 
goals which were defined by objects dependent 
upon the spot where the game was decided. The 
ball at the start was placed, as now, midway be- 
tween the two goals, and each side, consisting of 
any number of players, endeavored to gain the up- 
per hand by any device or strategy. The game was 
played in the street, on a field, or across country, 
when in some instances the goals were miles apart. 
Shrove Tuesday was the great football day. In 
1857 clubs began to be formed in England by old 
public school boys. They played the “dribbling” 
game, but the following year the celebrated Black- 
heath Club was formed to play the “carrying” 
game. In 1863 a fruitless attempt was made to 
draw up a code of rules to govern the game. The 
“dribbling” clubs formed a body which has since 
been known as the Football Association, they be- 
ing numerically stronger than the Rugby players. 
The Rugby players remained without organization 
until 1871, when the Rugby Football Union sprang 
into existence. Under the management of these 
bodies the game has improved, until it now stands 
unrivaled as a winter pastime. International and 


all other kinds of matches are played, and on occa- 
sions 30,000 people have been known to witness a 
match, while a crowd of 10,000 people is by no 
means a rare occurrence in England and Australia. 
Since 1888 clubs in England have been organized 
as limited liability companies and have declared 


fair dividends. Since the accession of the queen to 
the throne football has spread in a remarkable way, 
but has perhaps taken its strongest hold in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. New Zealand 
(Rugby) and Canada (Association) both sent teams 
to England in 1888, and in the early part of the 
same year England sent a team to Australasia. It 
is chiefly with New Zealanders that the Rugby 
game finds favor, though of late years New South 
Wales and Queensland have entered enthusiasti- 
cally into the game, and visits are paid periodically 
between these colonies. Comparatively little 
Rugby football is played either in Canada or the 
United States, but in both these countries the As- 
sociation game flourishes. During the last quarter 
of a century football has made great headway in 
America. Previous t@ 1877 the game was played 
with twenty men a side, but in that year was al- 
tered to fifteen a side. Before 1875 a match could 
only be won by a majority of goals. In many 
matches no goals were kicked from the tries scored 
and the game was declared drawn. In 1875 the 
rules were altered so that one goal should be 
counted better than any number of tries, but if no 
goal was kicked the game should be decided on 
the majority of tries scored. Since then the rules 
have been altered at different times until now we 
have a fairer way of scoring points. Football has 
been designated as harmful and unhealthy, but for 
every one injured in any way by it thousands have 
been benefited. Health, endurance, courage, judg- 
ment, and, above all, a sense of fair play, are gained 
upon the football field. 





The Bicycle in France,.......+...+4+ es Dy < 0cscentessees Evening Post 


When I turned from Nice northward I spent the 
first night at a pleasant inn, at Saint-Martin-du- 
Var, the faithful “vélo”—how many a strange lodg- 
ing it had!—being housed among the barrels of a 
wine-cellar. At that little station the “vélo” was 
delivered to me with a spring arrangement, at- 
tached to it to steady the front fork, broken—the 
first damage it had ever met with by rail. I sent in 
a claim to the company. It made no indecorous 
haste in reply; in a fortnight—I had then pushed 
on in my travels as far as Brussels—a letter was 
received. The letter read substantially as follows: 

I have the honor to inform you that the Company consid- 
ers the breakage brought to its attention as due to causes 
for which it should not be held responsible. The device in 
question appears to have been of a fragile nature, it was 
not protected by packing of any kind, it occupied an ex- 
posed position, and, as pivot for the forward wheel, it was 
subject to be abruptly turned in transportation, without sup- 
posing any less than the usual care in handling. I feel as- 
sured, therefore, under the circumstances, that you will 
kindly consent to relinquish your claim for compensation 
(‘‘J’'aime a croire que vous voudriez bien renoncer,” etc.] 
Accept the assurance of my most distinguished consider- 
ation. [{Signed] Blank, Assistant Inspector, for the Chief of 
Exploitation. 

I did relinquish my claim, and I do relin- 
quish it willingly, and would that such courteous 
tone of response might communicate itself to of- 
ficialdom, railway and other, throughout the uni- 
verse! I had made it, indeed, rather to see how 
such a claim was likely to be treated by a French 
transportation company than because I felt myself 








much aggrieved. For, although on the one hand, 
*the spring had gone safely all over France, and 
therefore was not essentially very fragile, and there 
was no more reason why it should have been 
broken in the short run out of Nice than at any 
previous time, yet, on the other hand, the only 
wonder was it had not been broken long before. 
This was the first trace of harm the bicycle had met 
with in all its two months’ travels in France, and 
it had been transported everywhere, as the French 
plan is, free of charge. When you reflect how 
liberally railroads everywhere else remunerate 
themselves for carrying bicycles, it is evident that 
those of France are most generous. And, in gen- 
eral, France, both by its roads and its devotion to 
his interests, is the country that deserves well of 
the bicyclist more than any other in the world. 





Faloonry One) MOre...cccccssececececscosevcces soeves From English Journals 


What strange fascination men can find in the 
old sport of falconry, that cruel swoop of a fierce 
monarch of the air on the track of a bird whose 
only safety lies in flight, is a mystery to those 
whose knowledge of the pastime is limited to what 
they have read about it in old books. Sportsmen 
who have taken to this method of capturing game 
birds declare that this is the essence of exciting 
sport. They argue that the man who goes shoot- 
ing with a modern breechloader may kill more 
birds, but he has only the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has trained himself to be expert in the kill- 
ing process, while the falconer has educated one of 
the wildest and most unlikely creatures in existence 
to obey his will, and kill as he directs. Beside, say 
the falconers, what is the shooting of a bird on the 
wing compared with the exciting spectacle of a 
falcon swooping with lightning-like swiftness on a 
partridge that is speeding for all its wings are 
worth to get away? 

Whatever its opponents may say, certain it is 
that the sport of falconry, the noble old sport that 
has been sung about by ancient poets and pictured 
on numberless canvases by famous painters, is be- 
coming a fashionable country pastime, whose fol- 
lowers are as enthusiastic over their favorite amuse- 
ment as ever was a golf crank or yachting fiend. 
It is essentially a cruel sport, but no sport that has 
for its ultimate object the killing of a bird or ani- 
mal can be considered humane, and the death of 
the quarry by the talons of the hawk is probably as 
painless an end as being killed by a rifle shot. 

A party of falconers will start from the country 
house at which the meet takes place with half a 
dozen or more hawks carried on the cadge, a 
wooden frame of which they are transported to the 
field. The birds are hooded and are thus carried 
about. The hoods are of silver, and the tuit 
enables the owner to readily single out his bird 
from others. When the moment for action comes 
the falcon is taken from the cadge and carried on 
the gloved hand of the falconer, ready to be freed 
at any instant for the flight after the game. When 
the covey is reached the falcon is relieved of its 
swivel, hood, and leash, and released. She will 
dart up in the air and wait there until the quarry is 
sighted, circling round and round the spot where 
she has been released. When it is seen that the 
falcon is ready a rush is made by the falconers and 
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the dogs accompanying the party to the spot where 
the covey of partridges has been located. 

Up rise the frightened birds, and, seeing their 
enemy the falcon waiting to seize them above, 
while unknown dangers confront them below, the 
birds wing their way forward, bent on escaping. It 
must be a fast-flying partridge that can outstrip 
the falcon in a race. The old and crafty birds of 
the covey know this well, and their tactics are to 
head for the densest bushes and seek safety in con- 
cealment. The falcon, with a similarly active in- 
stinct, singles out a young bird that has sense 
enough only to fly on in hope of its wings saving it 
from the falcon’s foot. It is usually a short race. 
With a swoop that the falconer, who is an enthu- 
siast, watches and admires as the angler does the 
expert’s cast of a line, or the yachting man the 
swift sweep of a boat in a race, the hawk is down 
on the partridge, picking it up with her foot, and 
carrying it off to a place of safety, where it can 
gorge at ease on the prize. Sometimes, as a reward 
for the clever work, the falcon is allowed to con- 
tinue its meal, but if other work is required of it 
the dead bird is added to the bag of the party, and 
the hunt is resumed. 

When the next covey is reached another bird is 
allowed to show his prowess. Rarely will a bird 
kill more than one bird out of a covey, a point that 
the falconers use in answering their critics who 
assert that the sport is a cruel one, for, say the fal- 
coners, “We get a great deal more sport than the 
man who shoots birds, with less killing than he 
considers necessary to a successful day.” But oc- 
casionally a bird will kill two partridges from the 
same covey. This was a feat accomplished by 
Black Lady recently, when, after killing one bird, 
she was after another like a flash. The second one 
she was eating when the falconers came upon her. 
The first was caught by the dogs, the blow of the 
Black Lady having broken one of its wings. 

A good day’s sport with trained birds will result 
in the bagging of a dozen partridges, not much of a 
result from a hunter’s point of view, but still a bag 
of comfortable porportions. 





A Hawaiian Swimmer’s Feat........0cccc0+ seccccsescscese Washington Star 


“An interesting incident happened when I was in 
Honolulu,” said Senator Morgan recently. “You 
know the natives are magnificent swimmers. They 
take to the water like ducks. One day a cargo of 
mules was being carried on a barge to a steamer 
lying offshore, when one of the mules jumped over- 
board and made for the shore. When he landed on 
the beach, he looked around, and, seeing all the 
other mules still being carried toward the steamer, 
he went out into the surf again and started in the 
direction of the barge. After he had gone some 
distance a great wave came along and turned him 
over. When he righted himself, he was absolutely 
wild and blindly headed out for mid-ocean. The 
men on the barge watched him for awhile, and then 
the captain asked if it was proposed to let the ani- 
mal drown. Quick as a‘flash one of the Kanakas 
sprang overboard, swam at a tangent to intercept 
the mule and, reaching the animal, climbed upon 
his back and by clever tactics directed the animal 
to the steamer, riding him like a centaur in the 
water all the way.” 
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THE STORM* 





A sudden gale has sprung up from the northeast, 
great black-backed gull and feeble-winged puffin 
had been forced alike through the smoking mists 
inland. Night fell amid the clash of wind and sea. 
A narrow track winding round the cliffs led past a 
cottage; light shone from the windows, and in the 
kitchen were three women. The youngest lay in 
a truckle bed, a baby against her breast; an old 
woman, tall, gaunt, and white-haired, sat at a table, 
the Bible before her, muttering over familiar pas- 
sages with awkward lips; the third moved softly 
about the room preparing supper. She stood a mo- 
ment by the bed, as the child broke into a long, low 
wail. 

‘Poor lamb!” she said; “he frets as if your breast 
was cold to him.” 

“Maybe ’tis cold,” replied the sick girl, indif- 
ferently. 

‘Ay, but not to-night, Nan,” the other protested, 
“and his father out in a storm like this!” 

“The Lord have mercy on the lad!” exclaimed 
the old woman, glancing up; “he’s got that scamp 
Rab Tapp wi’ him in the boat. Scores o’ times I’ve 
told Joss ’twould be safer to sail ‘long o’ decent 


: folk.” 


Nan stirred uneasily. “Rab’s as good as the rest 
o’ ’em,” she muttered, “and a long ways handier.” 

“Handy wi’ his tongue belike,” retorted the old 
woman ; “there ain’t his equal for lying in this here 
parish. ’Tis only reasonable that the Lord should 
be angered agin him; though maybe the Almighty 
will mind that Joss has been a good son to me, and 
spare the boat.” 

She was silent a moment, listening to the con- 
tinuous clamor of the massive door-bolts that 
barred back the storm. “Ay, that Rab,” she burst 
out, fiercely, “they should cast him overboard the 
same as the men o’ Joppa cast the prophet Jonah, 
son of Amittai. Who knows but the Almighty may 
be speaking now by the voice o’ the wind—‘Cast 
him out, cast him out, and the raging waves of the 
sea shall foam upon his shame.’ ” 

“How dare ’ee speak such words as them?” cried 
the girl, springing up in bed. “The Lord ain’t no 
Moloch to devour men’s lives.” 

“And what’s Rab Tapp’s life to thee?” replied the 
other sternly. “It ill becomes a mother with her 
first chile at breast to be taking such thought for 
furren men’s lives.” 

“Come, come, mother,” interposed the third 
woman, “let Nan be; supper’s on the table, and 
you'd feel better for a snatch o’ sommat.” 

“T did well to name ’¢e Martha,” cried the old 
woman, turning on her. “Your thoughts be too 
miuch taken up wi’ the thirigs o’ this world. What 
call have I for bite or sup when the great starved 
sea is hungering after my son? Ay, but Joss, lad, 

* The Storm is one of a group of short stories that have 
made a sensation among London critics. They are written 
by a young woman (a Miss Keats) who prefers to be known 
as “ Zack.’ The book is called Life is Life, and Other 





Stories. (Scribners.) 


lad,” she continued to herself, “and you that fond 
o’ whistling !” 

Martha made no answer, but, pouring out a cup 
of tea, brought it to the sick girl. “Happen ’twill 
quench your thirst a bit, Nan,” she said. 

“Tain’t that kind o’ thirst,” replied the other, 
wearily. 

“Take it all the same, lass,” Martha urged, and 
the girl drank. 

“°Tis salt as the sea!” she exclaimed, pushing 
the cup from her with a shudder. “Seems as if I 
knowed the taste o’ drowning!” 

“And well you may,” exclaimed the old woman, 
“when your man is forced so nigh to it.” 

“Joss will not be drowned,” replied her daughter- 
in-law carelessly. “What for should he be drowned? 
Oh, my God!” she ended, with abrupt change of 
voice, as the hurrying scream of the storm 
wrenched its way through the cottage, “why did yer 
make the sea?’ She flung herself back in the bed, 
and the child began once more to cry, but she paid 
no heed to it. 

“Poor heart!” said Martha, stooping and raising 
the baby in her arms, “he frets over things.” She 
walked to and fro in the little kitchen, her face 
pressed close against the child’s, her soft brown 
hair mingling with his soft downy fluff. “My own 
chile,” she continued meditatively, “was wonderful 
contentsome.” 

“Your own chile!” exclaimed the harsh-voiced 
old woman. “Why, your own chile was born dead.” 

“Her was never dead to me,” Martha answered 
gently. “I used to talk a deal to her lying there 
so close and trustful agin my heart. But now I 
sorter feel that if me and Jim had another chile 
maybe ’twould be.born dead.” 

“Ay, and no wonder,” retorted her mother; “a 
more shiftless body than Jim I ain’t come across— 
always trapesing round in searching work and 
never finding it. He’s a poor stick; the sea never 
gave him no call, and you can sit here and eat your 
victuals content, come storm, come clear.” 

The sick girl raised herself on her arm. “There’s 
one thing I never could fathom,” she exclaimed 
with sudden interest, “and that’s his being own 
brother to Rab. Why, he ain’t no patch on him!” 

“No,” rejoined her mother-in-law, sharply; “he’s 
more fool than cheat, for certain. If ’twor he out 
in the boat wi’ Joss, happen the Lord might over- 
look him.” . 

The girl’s dark eyes flashed, and Martha inter- 
posed, in a hurt voice, “Maybe Jim ain’t so quick 
at the take up as Rab; but he’s mortal perserver- 
eshous at trying. After all, Nan,” she added, “you 
ain’t never seen Rab but twice.” 

“No; I ain’t never seen him but twice,” the girl 
repeated. 

“And when ye did meet never spoke much to one 
*nother!” continued Martha, wonderingly. 

“No; us never spoke much to one ’nother.” 

“Ay, certain,’ exclaimed Martha; “why, the last 
time he comed in here ’twas a matter of three weeks 
ago; you was sitting up in front of the fire nursing 
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the chile, and he just stood over again ‘ee by the 
chimney-piece, sorter thoughtful. ‘Do you love 
it?’ he axed, ‘do you love it?’ but you didn’t make 
no answer. Them were his words. Do you mind, 
Nan?” 

“Yes,” said the girl softly, “ I mind.” 

“?Twas a queer question I reckoned to put to a 
mother; but there, you ain’t never been terrible 
took up wi’ the chile.” 

“No.” 

‘Maybe you didn’t speak to him sorter tender 
afore you borned him—as I did my little girl.” 

“No.” ° 

“Yet ’twor my chile that wor born dead.” 

“Ay,” the girl answered, fiercely, “and ain’t mine 
born dead, too?” 

The elder woman glanced at her in astonishment. 
“What ails you, Nan?” she exclaimed. “Why, the 
poor lamb is calling for the breast.” 

“T don’t hear it call,” the girl answered stonily. 

Martha looked down with sad eyes at the child 
on her knee. “You don’t love it terrible tender- 
some,” she said. 

The girl, turning away her head, made no reply. 
Without the storm clamored more fiercely, and the 
faces of the listening women grew white and tense. 
“Pray for them at sea,” exclaimed Martha, 

“And ain’t I praying for ’em?” expostulated the 
old woman, passionately. 

“Say the words aloud, mother, and let us join in.” 

The old woman clasped her hands, worn with 
toil, knotted with age, and sank on her knees; her 
thin lips trembled, but no words broke from them. 
Wind and sea, as if in derision at her helplessness, 
burst into more hideous combat, and the thunder 
heaved its way through their clamor with a noise 
like the splitting of mountains. 

“O God!” sobbed the woman, “he wor a good 
son to me—a good son to me.” She was silent a 
moment, and the storm without upreared itself 
against the cliffs, rocking the cottage in its heavy 
embrace. “O God!” she burst forth again, “Ye 
would have spared Sodem for the sake of ten 
righteous men, and ’twor a terrible big and wicked 
city—spare the boat cause o’ Joss! I wouldn't 
have axed so bold if it wor a ship; but it’s nought 
but a boat, mortal small and tiddleliwinkie, wi’ only 
dree men an’ a lad in it; and the lad’s a decent lad 
come o’ respectable church folk, no chappelites, 
a-setting o’ theirselves up above their betters. Hap- 
pen You're angered again Rab Tapp, and well You 
might be, for he’s not over and avove conspicuous 
in good works; still, he’s young, and youth’s larn- 
ing time; but, if Ye be terrible set on cutting him 
off—and I'll not deny the temptation—then, O 
Lord God! speak to Joss through the mouth o’ the 
winds, same as ye did the men o’ Joppa, so that he 
shall rise and cast Rab forth into the deep, and the 
sea shall cease her raging.” 

As she uttered the last words the sick girl 
sprang from her bed and caught the old woman by 
the shoulders. “How dare ’ee mind the Almighty 
0’ Rab’s weaknesses at such a time!” she cried pas- 
sionately. * 

“And do you reckon that the Lord has forgotten 
‘em?” replied the old woman, in a hard voice. 
“Ain’t they all written in the Book o’ Judgment?” 


THE STORM 








“There be scores and scores o’ folk on the sea 
to-night,” the girl answered, “deal wickeder folk 
than Rab, and why should the Almighty be special 
took up wi’ he? Oh, ’twas cruel, cruel of yer to put 
Him in mind o’ the lad.” 

“Ain’t the names o’ all sailor men written on the 
same page, that the Lord may read and choose in 
the winking o’ an eye? And shall I see my own 
son cast away for fear o’ speaking out?” remon- 
strated the old woman, fiercely. “My first-born, that 
lay at my breast and milked me trustsome? Shame 
on you to think o’ stranger folk afore your own 
wedded husband!” ' 

While she spoke there was the sound of heavy 
knocking on the door without. Martha crossed 
the room, shot back the great bolts, and a man, 
pale-faced, drenched, and battered, staggered in. 
The old woman gave an abrupt, keen cry. “My 
son!” she exclaimed, and would have taken him in 
her arms, but he put her gently aside and came to- 
ward the girl, who stood barefooted on the cold 
stone floor, her long brown hair curling over her 
coarse nightgown. 

“Nan,” he cried, “sweetheart, woman, wife, 
God’s given me back to ’ee!” 

“And Rab?” she said, hoarsely. 

“The sea has taken its toll—Rab’s drowned!” he 
answered. 

“?*Twas he I loved!” she cried, and fell at the 
man’s feet as dead. 





Readers of Current Literature. will be interested 
in the following opinion regarding the author of 
the foregoing sketch. The Chicago Evening Post 
says: 

“The latest genuine literary sensation is a book 
of short stories by an Englishwoman who calls her- 
self Zack, though she bears the illustrious name of 
Keats in reality. She is heralded as the grandniece 
of the poet, but is reported too modest to sign so 
grand a name to her humble efforts, hence the 
pseudonym Zack. Life Is Life is the significant 
title of her book, that includes a dozen sketches 
which, if not pleasant, are at least curious. The 
initial story, Life Is Life, is aawild affair that has a 
trick of forcing one’s hair to stand on end quite 
after the manner of the quills upon the fretful 
porcupine. Her ‘color’ is wonderful, so her Eng- 
lish admirers say. And certainly if an intemperate 
use of adjectives, a lavish employment of profanity 
as indicated by a quantity of dashes and other sub- 
stitutes, queer, far-fetched similes and misfit meta- 
phors constitute ‘color’ or make ‘color,’ then Miss 
Keats has a monopoly of that commodity. An- 
other peculiarity of this author is the way in which 
she whisks her characters around; it is ‘now you 
see them and now you don’t,’ and their entrances 
and exits are not easily followed. However, this 
fault may be one of the eccentricities of genius, and 
it really matters very little after all. Notwithstand- 
ing her faults, Zack has power; she is uneven and 
unreliable ; she accomplishes much that is remark- 
able, and she is very foolish and inartistic as well. 
Her dialect is tiresome when one is obliged to dig 
for the meaning underneath, but her work is not 
of the ordinary, and she has succeeded in attract- 
ing a flattering amount of attention.” 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





RUN i otiac Uninet eeidauenmennendeenirenneNmaerbenaewd Margaret Johnson 


“Huzza!” From box and balcony 
Rang out the loud exultant cry; 
“Huzza! the matador!” 


From floor to roof a glittering maze 
Of gorgeous robes and faces fair, 
With lustrous lacés gleaming rare, 
And veils of fluttering gossamer, 
And fans that set the air astir, 
And flowers that bloom and gems that blaze 
Filled all the amphitheatre. 


Below them in the sunlight space 
Beneath the tranquil April skies, 
Two combatants stood face to face; 
A milk-white bull, with fiery eyes. 
Huge, frantic, mad with rage and pain, 
His great ead bowed to charge the foe, 
And, poising with a cool disdain 
His weapon for the fatal blow, 
A youth, decked out in gorgeous wise. 


A murmurous hush, a breathless pause— 
The ladies leaned far out to see. 


A flash of scarlet drapery— 

A plunge—a bellowing roar—a cloud 
Of flying dust! Then burst the applause, 
With cheer on cheer of wild delight 

That rolled the echoing circle round. 

And while, low-fallen upon the ground, 

His victim struggled hard with death, 

The hero of the noble fight, 

Rained on with flowers from fingers white 

Mid ringing bravas, smiled and bowed. 


A child sobbed softly in the crowd. 
“Alas, poor bull!’ below her breath 
She wept. “Alas, poor pretty bull!’ 
With sad eyes, grieved and pitiful, 
And down beside him in the sand, 
One blossom, wet with tearful dew, 
One little crimson rose she threw, 
And hid her sweet eyes with her hand. 


And still all tongues the victor sang, 
“Huzza!” the thundering plaudits rang, 
“Huzza! the matador!” 


I TG i ccivnnsecosdedorodetmenntonesesetenens 8. Teackle Wallis 
Peace! Peace! God of our fathers, grant us peace! 
Unto our cry of anguish and despair 
Give ear and pity! From the lonely homes 
Where widowed beggary and orphaned woe 
Fill their poor urns with tears; from trampled plains, 
Where the brightest harvest Thou hast sent us rots— 
The blood of them who should have garnered it 
Calling to Thee—from fields of carnage, where 
The foul-beaked vultures, sated, flap their wings 
O’er crowded corpses, that but yesterday 
Bore hearts of brothers, beating high witht love 
And common hopes and pride, all blasted now; 
Father of mercies! not alone from these 


Our prayer and wail are lifted. Not alone 

Upon the battle’s seared and desolate track, 

Nor with the sword and flame, is it, O God, 

That Thou hast smitten us. Around our hearts, 
And in the crowded streets and busy marts, 

Where echo whispers not the far-off strife 

That slays our loved ones—in the solemn halls é 
Of safe and quiet counsel—nay, beneath 

The temple-roofs that we have reared to Thee, 

And ’mid their rising incense—God of Peace! 

The curse of war is on us. Greed and hate 
Hungering for gold and blood. Ambition, bred 

Of passionate vanity and sordid lusts, 

Mad with the base desire of tyrannous sway 

Over men’s souls and thoughts, have set their price 
On human hecatombs, and sell and buy 

Their sons and brothers for the shambles. Priests, 
With white, anointed, supplicating hands, 

From Sabbath unto Sabbath clasped to Thee 

Burn in their tingling pulses, to fling down 

Thy censers and Thy cross, to clutch the throats 

Of kinsmen by whose cradles they were born, 

Or grasp the brand of Herod and go forth 

Till Rachel hath no children left to slay. . 
The very name of Jesus, writ upon 

Thy shrines, beneath the spotless, outstretched wings 
Of Thine Almighty Dove, is wrapt and hid 

With bloody battle-flags, and from the spires 

That rise above them, angry banners flout 

The skies to which they point, amid the clang 

Of rolling war songs tuned to mock Thy praise 


All things once prized and honored are forgot. 
The freedom that we worshipped, next to Thee, 
The manhood that was freedom’s spear and shield, 
The proud, true heart, the brave, outspoken word, 
Which might be stifled, but could never wear 

The guise, whate’er the profit, of a lie— 

All those are gone, and in their stead have come 
The vices of the miser and the slave— 

Scorning no shame that bringeth gold or power, 
Knowing no love, or faith, or reverence, 

Or sympathy, or tie, or aim, or hope, 

Save as begun in self, and ending there. 

With vipers like to these, O blessed God! 

Scourge us no longer! Send us down once more 
Some shining seraph in Thy glory clad, 

To wake the midnight of dur sorrowing 

With tidings of good will and peace to men; 
And if the star that through the darkness led 
Earth’s wisdom then, guide not our folly now. . 
Oh, be the lightning Thine Evangelist, 

With all its fiery, forked tongues, to speak 

The unanswerable message of Thy will. 


Peace! Peace! God of our father, grant us peace! 
Peace in our hearts and at Thine altars; Peace 
On the red waters and their blighted shores; 
Peace for the leaguered cities, and the hosts 
That watch and bleed, around them and within; 
Peace for the homeless and the fatherless; 

Peace for the captive on his weary way, 

And. the mad crowds who jeer his helplessness. 
For. them that suffer, them that do the wrong; 
Sinning and sinned against—O God! for all— 
For a distracted, torn and bleeding land— 
Speed the glad tidings! Give us, give us peace! 








RE PARI so cavcccsveswessceccstecssanesemesensaneesvesae James Berry Bensel 


And I said, “She is dead; I could not brook 
Again on that marvelous face to look.” 

But they took my hand and they led me in, 

And left me alone with my nearest kin— 

Once again in that silent place, 

My beautiful dead and I, face to face, 

And I could not speak, and I could not stir, 
But I stood and with love I looked on her. 

With love, and with rapture, and strange surprise, 
I looked on the lips and the cold, shut eyes; 

On the perfect rest and calm content. 

And the happiness there in her features blent: 
And the thin white hands that had wrought so much, 
Now nerveless to kiss or to fevered touch. 


My beautiful dead who had known the strife, 
The pain and the sorrow that we call Life, 

Who had never faltered beneath her cross, 

Nor murmured when loss followed swift on loss; 
And the smile that sweetened her lips alway, 
Lay light on her blesséd mouth that day. 

I smoothed from her hair a silver thread, 

And I wept, but I could not think her dead. 

I felt with a wonder too deep for speech 

She could tell what only the angels teach, 

And over her mouth I leaned my ear, 

Lest there might be something I should not hear, 
Then out from the silence between us stole 

A message that reached to my inmost soul: 


“Why weep you to-day, who have wept before, 
That the road was rough I must journey o’er? 
Why mourn that my lips can answer not 
When anguish and sorrow are both forgot? 
Behold, all my life I have longed for rest, 
Yea, e’en when I held you on my breast; 

And, now that I lie in a breathless sleep, 
Instead of rejoicing, you sigh and weep. 

My dearest, I know that you would not break 
If you could, my slumber and have me wake: 
For, though life was full of the things that bless 
I have never till now known happiness.” 

Then I dried my tears, and with lifted head 

I left my mother, the beautiful dead. 


Tie DIONE vo osc inccscsessasvececssesesess ‘seen William Cullen Bryant 
Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 
And fiery hearts and arméd hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah, never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry— 

O, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive. not now 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 


TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 









A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day.and weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 

Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here! 

. Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 


ROPES GHB ivi tindtie sasdccaviensncd sxkde Author Unknown 
They say, if our beloved dead 
Should seek the old, familiar place, 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcome face. 


I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes, but this I know: 
Could my lost darling come to me, 
That she would never find it so. 


Ojittimes the flowers have come and gone, 
Ofttimes the winter winds have flown, 

The while her peaceful rest went on, 
And I have learned to live alone. 


How slowly learned from day to day, 
In all life’s task to bear my part: 

But whether grave, or whether gay, 
I hide her memory in my heart. 


Fond, faithful love has blest my way, 

And friends are round me, true and tried, 
They have their place—but hers to-day 

Is empty as the day she died. 


How would I spring with bated breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 
To take my darling home from death, 
And once again to call her mine! 


I dare not dream the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest; 
Where yonder cold, white marbles gleam, 
She still must slumber—God knows best. 


But this I know, that those who say 
Our best beloved would find no place, 
Have never hungered every day— 
Through years and years—for one sweet face! 
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A Klondike Nugget—A young man of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, who went mining to seek his fortune, 
wrote back to his father that he had done well, and 
added this P. S.: ‘I will be home Wednesday even- 
ing. Meet me at dark, just out of town, and bring 
a blanket or a whole pair of trousers with you. I 
have a hat.” 





Authentic Anecdote—When I was purser of a 
big mailship running to the West Indies, the co- 
lonial headquarters of our company was Kingston, 
Jamaica. One night our wharfinger gave a dance 
at his bungalow on the company’s wharf. The of- 
ficers from the garrison came down in mess dress 
and all our officers and engineers attended, and it 
was a crowded affair. Our third officer (well- 
known and very popular in Kingston) was on 
“cargo duty” and could not get away until ten 
o'clock. Hewas dead tired and during one of the in- 
tervals of the dances, fell fast asleep in a hammock 
on the veranda, lulled by the heat and the music 
and the soft twitter of girls’ voices. Our hostess, 
finding him in this condition and presuming on old 
friendship and the bonhomie of the island manners, 
playfully blacked his nose with a burnt champagne 
cork. His awakening and ignorance of his orna- 
mentation added to the good-natured fun incident 
to the joke. Of course, when he found out what 
had happened he was naturally a wee bit piqued, 
but laughed it off for the sake of friendship with 
the fair joker. It was a harmless jest after all said 
and done, but our ship’s doctor, a new importation 
from the Emerald Isle, accustomed to the strict 
etiquette of Dublin society and keen to resent in- 
sults to our cloth, took it upon himself to remon- 
strate with the wharfinger’s wife when he paid our 
“return call.” In an impressive silence this was the 
way he lodged his protest: “Mrs. J , | consider 
it a mighty ungentlemanly thing for any lady to 
black a man’s nose behind his back.” 





Getting Her Money’s Worth.—Hospital expe- 
riences are generally supposed to be sad, but there 
is an occasional merry one, as the experience of 
Miss A will prove. Bridget Rafferty had served 
the best years of her life as a coqk, and now that she 
was “wearin’ awa’” and an operation became 
necessary, she haughtily declined to go to a ward, 
but took one of the best rooms. The operation was 
successful—but the patient was allowed very little 
food. She evidently pondered over the situation, 
and the result of her reflections was manifested in 
a most frequent use of the electric bell at her bed. 
Miss A , a novice in her profession, would fly to 
her to be greeted with some trifling question or the 
remark : “I only wanted to know if you were there.” 
As such frequent use of her bell suggested to the 
matron on that floor that Miss A was neglect- 
ing her patient, Miss A remonstrated and re- 
ceived the following unique explanation. “Well, 
you see, Miss, here I am paying thirty dollars a 
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week and I’m not seeing anything, I’m not hearing 
anything, and Miss, I’m not eating anything. So 
I just ring the bell to get my money’s worth, and 
anyways, I enjoy hearing it ring.” 


An Unpatriotic Contraband.—One of the fun- 
niest stories of the war was related by Mr. Lincoln 
as follows: Upon the hurricane-deck of one of 
our gunboats an elderly darkey, with a very philo- 
sophical and retrospective cast of countenance, 
squatted upon his bundle, toasting his shins against 
the chimney, and apparently plunged into a state 
of profound meditation. Finding upon inquiry that 
he belonged to the Ninth Illinois, one of the most 
gallantly behaved and heavy losing regiments at 
the Fort Donelson battle, and part of which was 
aboard, I began to interregate him upon the sub- 
ject: “Were you in the fight?” I asked. ‘Had a 
little taste of it, sah.” “Stood your ground, did 
you?” “No, sah, I runs.” “Run at the first fire, 
did you?” “Yes, sah; and would hab run soonah, 
had I known it war comin’.” ‘Why, that wasn’t 
very creditable to your courage.” “Dat isn’t my 
line, sah—cookin’s my profession.” “Well, but 
have you no regard for your reputation?” ‘‘Repu- 
tation’s nuffin to me by de side ob life.” “Do 
you consider your life worth more than other peo- 
ple’s?” “It’s worth more to me, sah.” “Then you 
must value it very highly?” “Yes, sah, I does; 
more dan all dis wold, more dan a millicn ob dol- 
lars, sah, for what would dat be wuth to a man wif 
de bref out ob him? Self-preserbation am de fust 
law wid me.” “But why should you act upon a dif- 
ferent rule from other men?” “Because different 
men set different values upon their lives; mine is 
not in de market.” “But if you lost it, you would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you died for 
your country.” “What satisfaction is dat to me, 
when de power ob feeling is gone?” “Then patriot- 
ism and honor are nothing to you?” “Nuffin, sah 
—I regard them as among the vanities.” “If our 
soldiers were like you traitors might have broken 
up the government without resistance.” ‘Yes, 
sah, dar would hab been no help for it. I wouldn’t 
put my life in the scale ’gainst any gobernment dat 
eber existed, for no gobernment could replace the 
loss to me.” “Do you think any of your company 
would have missed you if you had been killed?” 
‘Mabe not, sah—a dead white man ain’t much to 
dese sogers, let alone a nigga; but I’d a missed 
myself, and dat was de pint wid me.” 


A Good Shot.—A good story is told of the late 
General Crook, who made almost as great a repu- 
tation as a sportsman as he did as an Indian fighter. 
While visiting with a party of friends among the 
Minnesota Lakes, he spent the greater part of his 
time in hunting and fishing. On one of these trips 
a certain member of the party, whose diminutive 
stature permitted some things which the larger 
men could not enjoy, carried with him a very light 
ten-foot folding canvas boat. The others ridiculed 
this outfit, but the boat worked well for fishing, and 
its owner certainly had the best of the argument 





























until the ducks began to fly. When the little sports- 
man proposed to shoot ducks from his “unarmored 
cruiser,” as the general was pleased to call it, there 
was a general laugh at his expense, and finally the 
officer declared that it was absolutely unsafe to 
make such an attempt. “I’ll bet you ten dollars,” 
said Crook, after arguing for some time with his 
persistent companion, “that you can’t shoot out of 
that thing.” “Done,” said the other, and each pad- 
dled off to a different blind among the tall reeds. 
Ten minutes later a pair of mallards circled over 
the party and each of the others let them go by 
until they reached the blind of the little man at the 
end of the line. In his excitement, however, the 
occupant of the canvas canoe suddenly raised him- 
self upon his knees and leveled his gun at the fore- 
most bird. Even before he could pull the trigger 
he had lost his balance, and over he went—head, 
heels, gun and even the canoe on top of him. It 
was shallow water and they soon fished him out, 
but for the remainder of the morning he shot from 
a shore blind. No mention was made of the wager 
until the entire party had gathered about the camp 
fire that night, when General Crook laughingly de- 
clared that that was the “easiest ten dollars he had 
ever won.” “On the contrary, my dear general,” 
said the little fellow, “I was rather congratulating 
myself on having some satisfaction for the humiliat- 
ing ducking I got to-day.” “How do you make 
that out?” asked Crook, “‘you certainly did not fire 
a shot from that boat of yours.” “I don’t deny 
that,” returned the other with a triumphant smile, 
“but I’ll bet another ten dollars that there is not a 
man here who will dispute the fact that I shot out 
of that canoe and shot out head first, too.” The 
little man had succeeded in turning the laugh from 
himself, and the ten dollars were promptly passed 
over by the general, and as promptly spent in wine, 
with which the silence of the rest of the party was 
purchased. / 





Berry Well Done.—The late Charles Matthews 
now and then failed, like some of the rest of us, in 
meeting his bills as promptly as the tradespeople 
concerned could desire. On one occasion a brisk 
young tailor, named Berry, lately succeeded to his 
father’s business, sent in his account somewhat 
ahead of time. Whereupon Matthews, with virtu- 
ous rage, seized his pen and wrote him the follow- 
ing note: “You must be a goose—Berry, to send 
me your bill—Berry, before it is due—Berry. Your 
father, the elder—Berry, would have had more 
sense. You may look very black—Berry, and 
feel very blue—Berry, but I don’t care a straw— 
Berry, for you and your bill—Berry.” 





A Premature Conclusion—A party of London 
cockneys, from the classic groves of Whitechapel, 
in the East End, had, for the benefit of local charity 
gotten up an amateur dramatic performance, and 
had ambitiously chosen for their laudable object, 
King Richard III. Owing to the company not be- 
ing strong enough for the cast, they had consid- 
erably altered the text, and for the same reason had 
pressed into their service the scene shifter, who, 
however, was given only one line. On the night of 
the performance, this embryo Irving, doubtless 
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overcome by the novelty of his surroundings, and 
imbued with the idea, that the success of the play 
hung upon his individual efforts, mistook his cue, 
and several scenes before he should have appeared 
to the amazement of the spectators, and horror of 
the performers, rushed on the stage, and in sten- 
torian tones announced, “Me Lord, me Lord! We 
‘ave caught the Duke o’ Buckin’um, and ’ave cut 
off ’is ’ead,” to which the king, knowing that the 
duke had yet to appear several times, amidst peals 
of laughter from the audience, indignantly, and in 
accents of withering scorn, replied, “Oh yer ’ave, 
‘ave yer, then yer’ve spoiled the ‘ole bloomin’ 
show!” Tableau: Curtain. 





The Doctor’s Papoose-—Some years ago a ban- 
quet was tendered Generals Brooke and Crook in 
one of our Western cities. On this occasion all the 
speakers paid tribute to the fighting qualities of 
these gentlemen, especially with their Indian cam- 
paigns. Among the speakers was an esteemed 
friend of mine, who after rising, informed Generals 

}rooke and Crook that he felt hurt that they should 
have monopolized all the Indian campaign thunder. 
“T have killed a few Indians myself,” he said with a 
pretense of great pride. And while the banqueters . 
were wondering how his remark should be taken 
he added: “You know I was a doctor and practiced 
quite extensively among the Indians.” This 
“brought down the house,” for probably a number 
of those present remembered that the doctor’s first 
patient was an Indian papoose—which was not per- 
mitted to witness the wonderful progress of the city 
of its birth. In other words, the papoose died, but 
as the doctor explained, “It would have died, even 
had I not been the only doctor in X Sag 








An Antithetical Climax.—He was an earnest 
minister, and one Sunday, in the course of a sermon 
on the significance of little things, he said: “The 
hand which made the mighty heavens made a grain 
of sand; which made the lofty mountains made a 
drop of water; which made you made the grass of 
the field; which made me made a daisy!” 





An Alaskan Anecdote.—When travel across the 
Chilcoot Pass near Dyea, Alaska, grew heavy in 
1897, an enterprising pioneer built a bridge over 
the canyon, thereby shortening the trail by a mile 
or so. He charged fifty cents for each horse that 
crossed the bridge and put a little Swede there to 
collect the money. At first no one objected to pay 
toll for the privilege of crossing, but finally a 
packer who went over daily with fifteen or twenty 
horses, refused to pay the charge any longer. When 
the Swede objected, the packer and his men drew 
knives, threw Ole to one side and went over free. 
The next day Ole made no attempt to collect toll 
from this pack-train, and that night in a dance hall 
some of his acquaintances chaffed him on his timid- 
ity in permitting himself to be thus bluffed by the 
packers. The day following, the pack-train was 
just about to cross the bridge when Ole suddenly 
appeared squinting through the sights of a Win- 
chester rifle leveled directly at the boss packer’s 
head. “You pay your toll,” said Ole, and the 


packer reluctantly placed a ten-dollar bill on the 
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post. “Now,” said Ole, “you pay me what you owe 
me.” And the packer laid twenty more beside the 
ten, with as much of cheerfulness as he could sum- 
mon. ‘‘Now,” said Ole triumphantly, “you git.” 
And as the fleeing packer ran across the bridge, 
Ole fired first to one side and then the other to ac- 
celerate his pace. Moreover, he has had no further 
trouble in collecting tolls. 





An Historical Watch.—There is preserved in my 
Canadian family a heavy, old-fashioned gold watch 
with a rather remarkable history. It timed a cav- 
alry charge at the Battle of Minden in 1759, when 
the allied English and German troops, under the 
Duke of Brunswick, gained a decisive victory over 
the French. And it was stolen by a highwayman 
and recovered from him in an interesting way. Its 
owner was traveling in England in the good old 
stage coach, for railways were then unknown. A 
troop of masked highwaymen surrounded the 
coach, called on the occupants to throw up their 
hands, and took everything they could find, includ- 
ing the watch in question. Among the possessions 
of the owner of the time-piece were a number of 
toys which he was taking to his children for Christ- 
mas presents. One of the highwaymen became 
much interested in these playthings, and especially 
in a wooden toy with a monkey which could easily 
be made to slide and move about. While he was 
playing with this toy a sudden gust of wind lifted 
up the mask he wore, and, as the moon just then 
came out from behind a dark cloud, the owner 
caught a glimpse of the face of the robber, who in- 
stantly put the mask in place with the remark: 
“That is not fair, sir.” About a year afterward the 
owner recognized at an English fair: the highway- 
man whose face he had seen when he was robbed 
of his watch. He immediately approached him, 
and said: ‘‘I want you to give me back my watch.” 
The highwayman at first looked surprised, and 
said: “You are mistaken, sir; I know nothing 
about your watch.” “No,” said the owner, “I am 
not mistaken,” and he imitated to the highwayman 
the motion of pushing the monkey along the toy 
stick. The highwayman laughed and said, “I see 
you are a gentleman, sir, meet me at yonder house 
at eight o’clock this evening, and I shall hand you 
back your watch, provided you ask no questions 
and give me a guinea.” The owner did so and re- 
ceived back his watch in good order. His descend- 
ants naturally value it very much. 








The Making of a Bishop—The Rev. Mr. 
was delightfully located in a flourishing Eastern 
parish of one of our large cities. He was beloved 
by his congregation, and every consideration was 
shown to his family. In his congenial and pleasant 
environment he hoped to end his days. But a 
bombshell fell upon the family hearth in the form 
of a nomination. A few weeks later, without any 
consultation or personal interview from clergy or 
laity with regard to his own feelings and inclination 
a notice. was received that he had been unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy of a Western bishopric. 
According to custom some weeks were allowed the 
Rev. Mr. to consider the matter. Pending 
the final decision to the committee, a clerical friend 
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happened in to supper. For the first time the ques- 
tion was discussed in the heart of the family. Like 
obedient and well-disciplined children the boys and 
girls sat around the table maintaining a respectful 
silence, scarcely raising their eyes from their plates. 
In the conversation that ensued, the Rev. Mr. 
did not commit himself, and strange to say, both 
men lapsed into silence. The greatest consterna- 
tion prevailed, parents and guest looking on in 
speechless astonishment when suddenly the middle 
boy, a little fellow of twelve, spoke up fearlessly 
with : “Well, father, you know if you refuse this call 
you can never preach another missionary sermon.” 
To the infinite satisfaction of the whole Episcopal 
Church the Rev. Mr. *s acceptance was soon 
officially announced to this distant field of labor. 











A Case of Spanish Magnanimity.—In the year 
1746, when England was engaged in war with 
Spain, Captain Edwards of the Elizabeth of Lon- 
don, coming through the Gulf from Jamaica, richly 
laden, met with a violent storm. The ship sprang 
a leak that obliged it to run into the port of Ha- 
vana. The captain went on shore and waited on the 
governor and told him of the occasion of his put- 


‘ting in, adding that he surrendered the ship as a 


prize, as well as himself and crew prisoners of war, 
only requesting good quarters. ‘No, sir,” replied 
the governor; “if we had taken you in fair sea or 
approaching our own coast with hostile intentions, 
your ship would be a lawful prize and your people 
prisoners, but, when distressed by the hand of 
Providence, you come to our port for safety of your 
lives, we, being men, though enemies, are bound by 
the laws of humanity to afford relief to the dis- 
tressed who ask it of us. We cannot, even against 
our foes, take advantage of the act of God. You 
have leave, therefore, to unload your ship, if that 
be necessary to stop the leak. You may fit her 
here, and traffic so far besides as shall be needful to 
pay the charges. When repaired you may depart. 
I will give you a pass, to be in force till beyond Ber- 
muda. If, after that you are taken, then you will be 
a lawful prize, whereas now, as you are only a 
stranger, you have a stranger’s right to safety and 
protection.”” The ship departed and arrived with- 
out any further accident in the port of London. 





Awkward.—Some time ago my husband’s father 
was expecting a brother to visit him. In riding 
past the old home one afternoon, I saw a lady and 
gentleman there, so we were not surprised when 
later in the day father and uncle came in. They 
were going for a walk and proposed to my husband 
to go with them, and left the house with hii walk- 
ing between them. Remembering that his uncle 
was deaf, he asked distinctly, “How is Aunt Lu- 
cinda?”’ Receiving a nudge from his father, and no 
reply from his uncle, he tried again with a like re- 
sult. Taking his father’s nudge as a hint to speak 
louder, and thinking, “How deaf he is!” he tried 
again still more distinctly: “How is Aunt Lu- 
cinda?” Imagine his surprise when the answer 
came, “Oh, she’s been dead these two years.” The 
lady with him was his second wife, and they were 
on their wedding trip. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





Physical Experiences of the Arctic.....F. A. Cook, M.D...... Medical Record 

There is such a perverted impression in the 
popular mind about the actual Arctic conditions 
that I always find it difficult to impress my listeners 
with a real knowledge of polar phenomena. The 
surroundings are, of course, wild enough to satisfy 
the most savage longings, but it must not be in- 
ferred that the temperature of the air is always be- 
low zero, nor that the land is completely buried by 
perennial snow, nor that the sea is always covered 
by paleocrystic ice floes or mountainous ice masses. 
During the long Arctic night such conditions are 
fairly constant, but for much of the year the genial 
rays of the sun are felt. 

Our headquarters (the first Peary expedition) in 
1891 were pitched on the northwest coast of Green- 
land, near the seventy-eighth parallel of latitude, 
which is about midway between the North Pole 
and the Arctic Circle. In this latitude the seasons 
are briefly as follows: A long nightless summer 
day of nearly four months and an extended dayless 
winter night of nearly four months. These periods 
are separated from each other by a season of ad- 
vancing night during the autumn, when the sun 
gradually recedes but reappears for a shorter period 
every succeeding day, until it finally remains below 
the horizon on October 25. In the spring there is 
a similar period, but it is the dawn of the coming 
day. The sun reappears on February 14. It first 
remains only a few minutes, but each succeeding 
day it rises higher and sweeps more of the southern 
sky, until about May 1 it remains above the hori- 
zon and then the long Arctic day, with its silvery 
glory, begins. 

The specific effects of cold and darkness and 
light are difficult of analysis, more so among the 
members of our party than among the native peo- 
ple and animals. The effect of isolation, of change 
of food, clothing, and habits of life are so potent 
that any physical or mental peculiarities must 
necessarily include these elements. 

The withdrawal of heat is so gradual that the ani- 
mal organisms have an opportunity to protect 
themselves. During the summer (the only time 
when the extreme north is accessible) the tempera- 
ture and some of the meteorological conditions are 
much like our March and April weather. Incredi- 
ble myriads of birds in summer plumage, fresh 
from the temperate zone, now congregate on the 
off-lying islands and moss-covered rocky cliffs. 
But with the first warning of the polar night, as 
the sun drops below the southern sky. they quickly 
emigrate to a more congenial land, leaving ap- 
parently lifeless the cold shores which have been 
animated by their wild shrills of love and joy. Their 
powers and instincts dre such that they have only 
to seek the lands which are best adapted to their 
manner of living. Many of the forms of sea life are 
able to do the same. But men and all other land 
animals must remain and become adapted to the 
changing conditions. 

The polar bear changes his fur during the sum- 
mer to protect him from the expected cold next 
winter, but life is to him an awful struggle during 


the long night. Nevertheless he early develops an 
ability to fast for prolonged periods, which is a 
faculty possessed by all other Arctic land life. The 
nearly complete covering of the sea by the winter 
ice deprives him of his accustomed source of food. 
Hence he must either hibernate or find his way far 
out over a lifeless sea of ice to the open water, 
where varying fortunes may put him in possession 
of an unwary seal. But with all bruin’s ingenuity 
and hard-earned adaptability long periods of fam- 
ine are always before him. 

The superb adaptability of Arctic life to the ever- 
changing conditions is beautifully illustrated by the 
reindeer. No other animal is so well prepared to 
meet the changing vicissitudes which prevail at all 
times in the far north. It feeds upon the dwarfed 
grasses, the hardy mosses, and lichens which are 
abundant along the coastal fringe of land during 
the summer, but during eight months of the year 
the vegetation is very largely buried by the ever- 
present snow. Hence to maintain bodily heat and 
muscular strength to search for food makes life a 
fierce struggle against awful odds. 

I studied the deer very carefully because I was 
convinced that here we had a most wonderful ex- 
ample of the peculiar transformation of organic life 
to surrounding conditions. 

Its fur is the most perfect non-conductor of heat 
that I have ever seen. In summer it is short and 
dark, in color like the surrounding rocks. In win- 
ter it is long and nearly white, like the beds of snow 
under which it digs for food. It is thus protected 
even in color from its natural enemies. 

When the deer is well fed, every part of the body 
is uniformly developed, and if prosperity continues 
there is a plentiful storage of fat for future use. But 
this fat is not diffused all over the body, as is the 
case with an overfed man; it is placed over the 
dorsal and lumbar regions, where it affords least 
resistance to locomotion. As winter advances and 
food becomes scarce or more difficult of access, the 
fat is used first, then the muscular tissue begin to 
atrophy, and finally every vascular part of the body 
is partly used. Indeed, when the sun returned, 
every deer which we killed was reduced about one- 
half its weight. Even the skin was wasted to a mere 
film, but the fur which protected the body was more 
effective than ever. 

The physical adaptation of the deer, including as 
it does the many organic transformations to meet 
the hard necessities of Arctic inclemency, bespeaks 
the laws of all northern life. It is imperative for 
man and beast to roam about and constantly hunt 
for new sources of food and new places of shelter. 

The native people, like the animals, have evolved 
a system of life and adaptation to their habitat 
which could not be much improved by civilized aid. 
They are able to withstand long periods of famine 
like the deer and bear with no apparent injury, ex- 
cept a loss of bodily weight. Their cutaneous cir- 
culation is always profuse. The muscular outlines 
are largely obliterated by an envelopment of fibro- 
fatty tissue like that of the seal and walrus. The 
intestinal capacity is greatly increased to afford 
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greater surface for the absorption of nitrogenous 
and fatty foods. 

Ideas seem to melt and flow like the fresh glacial 
streams in the mellow sunshine of the Arctic day; 
but as we were submerged under the darkness and 
gloom of the long night, the mind was depressed 
and all animal functions became less active. Our 
temperatures were usually subnormal, 97 to 98 de- 
grees F.; pulse from 60 to 70; respiration, 14 to 20. 
All the secretions were scant, and there was usually 
a gastro-intestinal stasis. Vague muscular pains, 
vertigo, cerebral congestion, and anzmia indicated 
the sluggish circulation or the lack of vasomotor 
stimulation. At about Christmas, which is the 
polar midnight, matters reached a climax. Al- 
though laboring under a superficial and false ex- 
uberance which suppressed real outbursts of anger, 
we soon found ourselves lethargic and more or less 
overcome by spells of melancholy. As the light 
returned we found our skins jaundiced and pale. 
We were incapable of prolonged exercise without 
great prostration. Although we had not lost weight 
during the night, we did lose vigor and ambition 
and interest in our surroundings. Our condition 
was a mixture of the vague elements of chlorosis 
and the profound debility of anemia. With the re- 
turn of the sun came a’rapid transformation. The 
jaundice, the pallor, and muscular debility quickly 
disappeared. Periods of profound vasomotor dis- 
turbance and of mental and nervous excitement 
followed each other like eddies in a spring freshet. 
Before the sun had reached its summer altitude our 
bodies were quivering with the renewed buddings 
of animal passions. Our skins, which were nearly 
bloodless, were now flushed. The mucous mem- 
branes were now congested and all the secretions 
were excessive. The eyes which were dry now 
sparkled ; the saliva at times fairly trickled from our 
lips. We bled easily from nasal membranes upon 
active excitement. The return of the sun started 
life into a renewed rivalry of bursting springs. 

I shall always remember our camps while travel- 
ing over the trackless wastes of snow during this 
period, particularly the stormy scenes. We un- 
dressed in the open air, crept into our sleeping 
bags, and with a rare delight stretched out upon the 
virgin fields of snow for a long sleep. There was 
nothing but the high blue sky above us, and often 
there were many hundred feet of snow and ice be- 
neath us. At first, aiter reclining, we were nearly 
stiff from cold, but this was soon followed by a 
glowing reaction, when we were conscious of 
bounding streams of heated blood sent throbbing 
through tense arteries. We felt doubly the wild 
pleasures of primitive life, as we heard the roaring 
storms and felt the snow-charged winds blasting 
against our protected bodies. 

.Such storms always brought us to sharp con- 
sciousness of the superb animal comforts, as com- 
forts go in the Arctic. All of this served to en- 
hance our admiration for the wonderful mechan- 
isms of the human body. Nothing could bring one 
to a keener realization of this than our experience. 
To feel the heart force heat and life to the surface 
while resting over and sometimes under a blanket 
of protecting snow, is to feel the electric glow 
which for the want of a better term we call life. 
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In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
it is not the low temperature of the Arctic from 
which explorers suffer. It is the long and intense 
darkness and the inability to carry sufficient food 
and accustomed aids to personal comfort. But this 
is easily counterbalanced by the acute passions of 
life as they are brought out by the prolonged noon- 
day splendor after resting in the long darkness. 
The white lights and dark shades entering into the 
soul make life a long dream — the spirit now ef- 
fervescing, then smothered again, almost frozen, 
only to be thawed out for an ascent into an atmos- 
phere of heavenly purity. In my judgment, polar 
grandness lifts the mind’s horizon, and, as a whole, 
the experience affords a wild, weird, and poetic 
existence long to be remembered. 





The Grearest Explosion Ever Known....... Cleveland Moffett....... McClure's 


‘Coming now to the explosion of Krakatoa, let 
me note that although we have here what is admit- 
tedly the most formidable volcanic convulsion of 
modern times, perhaps the most formidable in our 
whole history, yet the place of its occurrence was 
quite insignificant. Krakatoa on those memorable 
days in 1883, the 26th and 27th of August, was a 
poor neglected little island in the Strait of Sunda, 
between Java and Sumatra. No one lived there, 
no ships touched there, and in the presence of 
forty-nine towering volcanic mountains on the 
neighboring island of Java, some of them 12,000 
feet high and most of them in chronic disturbance, 
no scientist had ever paused to observe the pe- 
culiar situation of Krakatoa with its one humble 
peak, measuring scarcely 3,000 feet. Had he given 
much heed, he would have made some important 
discoveries, notably that this humble peak was not 
the real volcano at all, but only a tooth in the 
ragged jaw of its vast crater, a crater that was 
largely submerged, and included not only the isl- 
and of Krakatoa, but several other islands in the 
Strait of Sunda. And he would have seen that here, 
at some time in the dim past, had stood a great 
mountain that may have joined Java and Sumatra, 
and that certainly had a girth of twenty-five miles 
at its base and a summit towering with the best of 
them. That was the real volcano Krakatoa, after 
the work of its building up with lava layers had 
been completed, and before the phase of its self- 
destruction had begun. Then, in the pride of her 
strength, Krakatoa proceeded to tear herself to 
pieces ; she blew her head off, she blew her shoul- 
ders off, she scattered her body far and wide, and 
finally left herself only a “basal wreck,” in the 
words of Darwin, to rest upon, and that half under 
water. All this the scientist would have discovered, 
and also that, broken and disfigured though she 
was, Krakatoa still stood at the intersection of two 
great lines of volcanic energy, and_ therefore 
marked the most dangerous volcanic focus on the 
surface of the earth. 

But all this came as after-knowledge, and the 
giant force imprisoned in that unheeded crater was 
allowed to rend asunder its fetters with a quaking 
of the earth and a blazing of the heavens before 
any suspicion of its presence went abroad. For 
nearly 200 years Krakatoa had done nothing; then 
on Sunday morning, May 20, 1883, she began to 
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rouse herself, merely a matter of steam and falling 


ashes, with a roaring heard plainly in Batavia, a° 


hundred miles away. Then followed three months 
of menacing prelude, as if she wished to give the 
world fair warning. Then, on the 24th of June, 
a second crater opened. Soon after this a third 
crater opened. 

The low-lying walls of the craters had at last 
given way in many places, and there were white 
hot chasms below the level of the sea sending up 
to the waves their hissing challenge. Then thou- 
sands of tons of water surged downward, and the 
fight was on. This was Sunday afternoon, August 
26. For the first few hours the fires of the earth 
made short work of the sea, driving it back in 
splendid explosions that came every ten or twelve 
minutes. Each explosion sent up black columns, 
miles in height, steam and smoke and ash and 
pumice, all the scum and débris on the surface of 
the molten lake, and drove back the sea in great 
waves. Soon the darkness of night settled over 
Java and Sumatra and over vessels sailing in those 
waters, and through the darkness at intervals was 
seen the glory of Krakatoa, a terrifying glory. 
“From a distance of forty miles,” says an eye-wit- 
ness on a ship, “it looked like an immense wall, 
with bursts of forked lightning darting through it 
and blazing serpents playing over it.”” These bursts 
of brilliancy were the regular uncoverings of the 
angry fires. 

As the hours passed, the sea gained an advantage 
through fresh breaks in the crater walls that of- 
fered new points of attack. The explosions be- 
came more and more frequent until about midnight 
they sounded to the people of Batavia and Buiten- 
gong like one continuous roar, the noise making it 
impossible for the inhabitants of these places to 
sleep. It was generally believed that a heavy can- 
nonading was going on in the immediate vicinity, 
though why, no one could imagine. The concus- 
sion shattered stone walls, upset lamps, and tore 
gas meters from their fixings. And yet Batavia 
is as far from Krakatoa as London is from Ports- 
mouth. 

And all through that Sunday night electricity did 
wonderful things in the heavens, and sailors saw 
balls of fire resting on the mastheads of their ships 
and at the extremities of the yardarms, and in 
some cases lightning struck the mainmasts. The 
climax came the next morning at about ten o’clock. 
For some hours the explosions had been more vio- 
lent, though at longer intervals; the sea had made 
the fire retreat, but the fire had checked the farther 
passage with walls and floors of hardened lava. 
When ‘these blew up, it was like blowing up the 
eternal foundations. And the hardest shock was 
yet to come. Did the earth open in one gigantic 
fissure and call the sea down for a final desperate 
encounter, or was there a sudden subsidence of 
strata to fill in the hollows left by what had been 
ejected? Not even the wisest scientist can say. 
But there came an explosion so loud, so violent, 
and with such far-reaching effects, that it made 
what had gone before seem as child’s play in com- 
parison, and made all other explosions known to 
the earth in historic times dwindle into insig- 
nificance. 


To begin with, this explosion set in motion air 
waves that traveled around the earth four times 
one way and three times the other; that is, they 
disturbed every self-recording barometer on the 
globe no less than seven times. They traveled 
around the earth once in about thirty-six hours, 
or at the rate of seven hundred miles an hour, 
which is somewhat slower than sound waves travel. 
For it must not be supposed that these air waves 
produced sound; their periods of vibration were 
too long for that; in other words, their sounds 
were too low for our range of hearing. Those that 
went in the direction of the earth’s rotation, that is, 
from west to east, traveled about twenty-eight 
miles an hour faster than the waves which went in 
the opposite direction. 

Beside these inaudible air wavesthere were others 
of shorter vibration, that came within our range of 
hearing. These waves carried the sounds of the 
last terrible explosions over distances far beyond 
anything else known in human experience of sound 
transmission. All over Samatra and Java the 
sounds were distinctly heard, which is as if all the 
people in New York should hear an explosion in 
Boston. That, however, is nothing. A resident at 
St. Lucia Bay, Borneo, 1,116 miles distant, writes: 
“The noise of the eruption was plainly heard all 
over Borneo.” 

This last was as if people in Chicago had been 
frightened by a noise in New York. But still this 
is nothing. From Tavoy, Burmah, 1,478 miles dis- 
tant, they sent out the police launch in alarm; and 
Staff Commander Coghlan, R. N., writes from 
Perth, West Australia, 1,902 miles distant: “This 
coast has been visited (August 27) by sounds like 
the firing of guns inland.” And Mr. Skinner, of 
Alice Springs, South Australia, 2,233 miles distant, 
writes: “Two distinct reports similar to the dis- 
charge of a rifle were heard on the morning of the 
27th, and similar sounds were heard at a sheep 
camp nine miles west of the station, and also at 
Undoolga, twenty-five miles east.” At Diego 
Garcia, an island in the Indian Ocean, 2,267 miles 
distant, the people heard sounds from the east so 
distinctly that they thought it must be a ship in 
distress. And finally, Mr. James Wallis, chief of 
police in the Island of Rodriguez, which is almost 
across the Indian Ocean, 2,968 miles from Kraka- 
toa, writes: “Several times during the night of the 
26th-27th, reports were heard coming from the 
east, like the distant roar of heavy guns.” This 
was as if a noise in Philadelphia had been heard in 
San Francisco. 

Summing up the results of many reports like the 
above, it stands as certain that the Krakatoa ex- 
plosion was heard over a sound zone covering one- 
thirteenth of the earth’s entire surface. 

Coming next to the sea waves sent from Kraka- 
toa, the damage done by these was enormous. Two 
lighthouses in the Strait of Sunda were destroyed, 
all the towns and villages on the shores of Java and 
Sumatra bordering the strait were destroyed, all 
the boats and vessels on the same shores were de- 
stroyed, and 36,380 lives were lost. The tidal wave 
which started at ten o’clock was the one which 
wrought the worst destruction. Its average height 
when it struck the shores of Java and Sumatra is 
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estimated at fifty feet, but in many places it is 
known to have been much higher than that. At 
Merak, on the Java coast, where there is a funnel- 
shaped bay that may have heaped the water up, the 
wave is said to have reached a height of 135 feet. 
And a man-of-war, the Berouw, lying off the Su- 
matra shore, was carried a mile and three-quarters 
inland up a valley and left in a forest thirty feet 
above sea level. : 

These sea waves traveled across the Indian 
Ocean in all directions, and were recorded by tide 
gauges at Colombo, Ceylon, 1,760 miles distant ; at 
3ombay, 2,700 miles distant; and at Cape Horn, 
about 5,000 miles distant. That is, they washed 
the southern coasts of Asia and the eastern coasts 
of Africa. Their average rate of transmission was 
about 350 miles an hour; their average height, as 
shown by the gauges, was from six to eighteen 
inches. 





Wiil-O'-the-Wisps ‘La Nature”’ 

The phenomenon known as “will-o’-the-wisp” 
appears so rarely that its existence has been 
doubted by some scientists. It is observed most 
frequently in graveyards and in muddy channels. 
In graveyards, where the gas escapes from the soil, 
without traversing a layer of water, the will-o’-the- 
wisp takes the form of a long flame; in the water 
the gas escapes in bubbles that take fire on reach- 
ing the air, producing, when the air is calm, white 
wreaths of phosphoric anhydride. These phe- 
nomena can be reproduced artificially with all their 
characteristics by burying in moist soil, or by 
throwing into the water, some calcium phosphide, 
a substance prepared by causing phosphorus 
vapor to pass over red-hot lime. Under the action 
of the water, the phosphide gives off the gases hy- 
drogen and hydrogen phosphide, which inflame 
spontaneously on coming into contact with the 
oxygen of the air. The white rings are due to the 
combustion of the phosphorus, which gives rise to 
phosphoric anhydride, a white powder that takes 
the form of wreaths. The formation of wreaths is 
due solely to the issue of smoke through the circu- 
lar opening made by the bubble in issuing from the 
water. All smoke while escaping suddenly through 
a circular hole forms similar wreaths. 

I had occasion, during the months of August 
and September last, to observe some very numer- 
ous and intense will-o’-the-wisps in the port of 
Croisic (Loire-Inférieure). During several even- 
ings, especially about the middle of August, the 
production of will-o’-the-wisps became so abun- 
dant and manifested itself with so much energy 
that the phenomenon was noticed by all the bathers 
and sailors on the quays. The sailors were particu- 
larly astonished, for these will-o’-the-wisps were en- 
tirely new to them. The captain of the port of 
Croisic, although he had lived many years in the 
place, said that this was the first time in his life 
that he had ever seen these singular lights. It is 
unnecessary to add that both bathers and sailors 
gave the most fantastic explanations of the phe- 
nomenon, . 

I owe it to the truth to confess that at first I 
thought it was a trick of some chemist, who was 
amusing himself by throwing into the sea sticks of 


calcium phosphide ; but this hypothesis was nut ad- 
missible. The bubbles were so large that to pro- 
duce them there would have been required sticks 
of huge dimensions, not found in commerce. Be- 
sides, the will-o’-the-wisps reappeared every even- 
ing and over a considerable extent of water, so that 
it would have been necessary to undergo a large 
expense, quite disproportionate to a simple prac- 
tical joke. I never saw any one throw the smallest 
object into the sea. Finally, all my doubts were 
removed by the fact that the bubbles of gas, which 
were very large in August, during the season of 
thunder-storms, became smaller and smaller dur- 
ing September as the temperature fell. Toward 
September 20, when the phenomenon ceased, only 
very small bubbles appeared, though perhaps they 
were more numerous and scattered over a very 
great surface. It was then necessary to conclude 
that the productive cause of the phosphuretted hy- 
drogen underwent variations corresponding to the 
changes of temperature and electric state of the at- 
mosphere. Just as certain ferments decompose 
mineral and organic bodies rich in sulphur and 
produce sulphuretted hydrogen, so there must ex- 
ist in the waters of the port of Croisic ferments 
hitherto unknown, capable of decomposing phos- 
phates and organic substances rich in phosphorus, 
setting free phosphuretted hydrogen. Now we 
know how atmospheric conditions act on ferments. 
On certain days, especially during thunderstorms, 
milk sours with prodigious rapidity and meat also 
spoils in a few hours. 

I will close by giving some details regarding the 
production of the will-o’-the-wisps. These were 
very large and reproduced on a large scale the well- 
known experiment of bubbles of phosphuretted hy- 
drogen obtained by the action of water on calcium 
phosphide. I observed plainly the formation of the 
white fumes of phosphoric anhydride, and the char- 
acteristic odor of garlic. Wreaths were not pro- 
duced, because of the constant agitation of the air. 
The bubbles occurred principally in the two basins 
that adjoin the fish-market, whence the refuse is 
often cast into the water, especially the heads of 
sardines. They rose somewhat in all parts of these 
basins, but especially in certain localities where the 
tide would heap up the refuse. This part of the 
port of Croisic is very clean, and contains no mud. 
The bubbles sometimes reached an enormous size. 
I saw flashes so bright that the whole port was il- 
luminated as if by lightning. I noticed sometimes, 
but quite rarely, regular series of bubbles in a 
straight line, as if the substance from which the 
bubbles were escaping were carried along by the 
current. Some persons, I should say, believed that 
the bubbles were due to the putrefaction of large 
jellyfish, then quite abundant. The production of 
the will-o’-the-wisps was coincident generally with 
the phosphorescence of the sea, another phenom- 
enon quite distinct from it and having quite another 
origin. I have, nevertheless, about the middle of 
September, seen will-o’-the-wisps when the sea pre- 
sented no trace of phosphorescence. 

Experiments in which organic matter rich in 
phosphorus, such as sheep’s brain, was allowed to 
decay, gave negative results as far as the produc- 
tion of phosphuretted hydrogen was concerned. 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





“Bridget, you’ve broken as much china this 
month as your wages amount to. Now, how can 
we prevent this occurring again?” “I don’t know, 
mum, unless yez raise me wages.” 


Judge—You promised me that you would 
reform. Worthless William—Couldn’t help it, 
Your Honor. The glowing stories I heard about 
the new prisons tempted me. 


In a report of a recent Paris duel it was said 
that the seconds placed the adversaries at an equal 
distance from each other, an arrangement the 
squareness of which no court of honor anywhere 
would think of impeaching. 


“I’m surprised, John,” said an old lady, 
when she found her butler helping himself to some 
of her finest old port. “So am I, ma’am,” was the 
calm reply. “I thought you was gone out.” 


“Clementine is getting up a harvest-home 
festival.” ‘What is it to be?” “She is going to 
the theatre with the five men she got engaged to 
this summer.” 

“Was that the landlord again after the 
rent?” “Yes; and I told him that we hadn’t paid 
for our wheels yet.” 


Shocked Citizen—If you don’t stop that 
loud swearing I shall report you to the authorities 
for disturbing the peace. Returning Soldier—I am 
a member of the Fifth Illinois Regiment. Shocked 
Citizen—That’s different. Swear all you want to. 
Restraint—“Where’s the Spanish prisoner?” 
inquired the sightseer. “Oh, he’s out taking a walk 
or going to a party or something of that kind.” 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t object to going and taking 
lunch with me.” “I'd like to. But I can’t leave 
here a minute. I’m his jailer.” 

The train from the South came to a halt, and 
the returning soldiers piled out of it. “May I ask 
what is the matter with your foot?” inquired one 
of the sympathizing and curious spectators, ad- 
dressing a gaunt, camp-worn volunteer, who was 
limping along the platform. “Gout, ma’am,” an- 
swered the soldier, lifting his battered hat and pass- 
ing on. 

Playwright (excitedly)—They are calling for 
the author. What shall I do? Stage Manager 
(who has seen the crowd)—You’d better slip out of 
the stage door and make your escape while there 
is time. 

Weary Wraggs—So de woman started fer 
yer wid an ax, and yer skipped? Do yer t’ink she 
meant murdér? Trotter Long—Well, I’m willing 
ter give her de benefit uv de doubt; but I thought 
she meant work! 

“Weren’t you afraid of the bullets?’ she 
asked of the soldier. ‘Not a bit,” he answered. 
“You felt as if you had a charmed life?” “Not ex- 
actly; but after I got my system thoroughly lined 
with hardtack I was reasonably confident that no 
bullet was going to penetrate far enough to do 
much damage.” 

He—There seems to be no question that 
divides public opinion more than annexation. Are 









































you in favor of it? She—lIt is rather sudden, but if 
you're willing, I am. 

Customer—I want a watch that will with- 
stand the usage of a healthy twelve-year-old boy. 
Jeweler—Sorry; but the armor mills are now all 
busy with government contracts. 

A Self-Estimate—‘What do you think of 
Puffington?”’ “Oh, he’s the kind of a man who 
thinks that when he steps on one end of the coun- 
try the other end bounds up in the air.” 

“The man I marry,” said the blonde 
‘widow, “must be a hero.” “He will be,” remarked 
the savage bachelor. . 

Son—Father, what does a “local option” 
town mean? Father—A “local option” town, my 
son, is one in which one-half the people have no 
option whatever; they have to do as the other half 
say. 














Since the little dear, oh, 
Bold Hobson did attack, 
He’s become the hero 
Of the merry smack! 








His Fate a Mystery—Lieutenant—Where’s 
that new recruit? Private—Don’t know, sir. I 
heard him asking for some gun cotton to sew a but- 
ton on his coat with and I haven’t seen him since. 
Small Boy (looking up from history)— 
Papa, the Union soldiers were paid $13 a month. 
Seems to me that’s awful small when a Congress- 
man is paid $13 a day. Why ain’t soldiers paid as 
much as Congressmen? Papa—Soldiers, my son, 
do not fix their own salaries. 

He—I wish you would get me my new um- 
brella. I think it will rain. She—But I lent it to 
Herr von Neugebauer last night when it was rain- 
ing so hard. He—Lent it to him, did you? Well, 
we'll never see it again. She—Why not? He— 
H’m! Because it was his umbrella. 

“What’s that extra about? Contradiction 
that the Yale was captured?” “No; that was an 
hour ago. This is a contradiction of the contradic- 
tion that there had been any contradiction of the 
report.” 

First Citizen—Why didn’t you go to the 
war? Second Citizen—Well, between you and me, 
I didn’t know the Spaniards were such bad shots. 
Indefinite—Miss Sear—I could tell of one 
of the heroes of the war who—who proposed to me. 
Young Fidgely—Which war? 

His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
“J—I—that is,” he faltered, ““you”—and then he 
suddenly caught her to his bosom. “You know 
what I would say!” he cried. Frigidly she disen- 
gaged herself. “Another missing word fake!” she 
muttered, pale, but calm. F 

Clara—Are you engaged to Douglass for 
good? Gertrude—It looks so. I don’t think he'll 
ever be able to marry me. 

—There are some things in the world that one 
can’t understand. One is that you catch a cold 
without trying; that if you let it run on it stays 
with you, and if you stop it it goes away. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Anthony Hope will dramatize Rupert of 
Hentzau. 

Lionel Tollemache is writing a series of Talks 
with Mr. Gladstone for Literature. 

Sienkiewicz’s Sielanka, a Forest Picture, will be 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Lee & Shepard announce the Old Glory series, 
the first volume of which will be Under Dewey at 
Manila. 

George Haven Putnam is writing a historical 
sketch of the conception of literary property from 
the earliest times to the beginning of copyright 
law in Europe. 

Marion Crawford’s new book is entitled “Ave 
Roma Immortalis,” a study of the chronicles of 
Rome in two volumes. The Macmillan Company 
will publish it. 

Demetrius Koromilas, an Athenian well known 
in Paris, died there recently. Though only forty- 
seven years of age, he had written twenty-five plays, 
fifteen of which had been published. 

Mason A. Green, of the Rutland Herald, has 
been chosen to write the biography of Edward 
Bellamy. He was Bellamy’s associate editor on the 
New Nation, and his intimate friend for many 
years. 

Mr. Lawrence Irving, the son of the great actor, 
is staying with M. Sardou, and is busily engaged 
in translating the Robespierre play which the 
French playwright is writing for Sir Henry. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity will shortly issue a volume of essays and ad- 
dresses, under the title of Educational Reform, to 
be published by the Century Company. 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson will sell her home 
in Samoa. She is at present in London, helping 
Sydney Colvin in writing and editing the life and 
letters of her husband. , 

The Bookman will shortly inaugurate a new de- 
partment on The Drama of the Month. It will be 
under the charge of Norman Hapgood. 

A recently published letter shows that D. G. 
Rossetti narowly escaped, at one crisis of his career, 
being forced to become a telegraph clerk instead 
of a poet-artist and a preacher of the gospel of Pre- 
Raphaelism. 

The volume of verses, which the late Eric 
Mackay, author of The Love Letters of a Violinist, 
was engaged on at the time of his death, is to be 
published under the title of Poems, Chiefly 
Amorous. 

George W. Cable, who has just ended a some- 
what lengthy visit to England, where he was very 
cordially received, promises to write a book of his 
impressions of England. Turn about is fair play. 

M. Zola’s expulsion from the order of the Legion 
of Honor is making a new commotion in Paris. 
Some of his associates therein are following him 
by voluntary resignations. 

Just prior to his departure for Cuba and Porto 
Rico General Nelson A. Miles completed the prep- 
aration of his book on Military Europe, which 
Doubleday & McClure Company has published. 
The volume is elaborately illustrated. 


Bismarck’s memoirs will be published late in the 
autumn, and the work will be the sensation of the 
hour, for Bismarck has no doubt explained a good 
many events and freely criticised his contempora- 
ries. It is to be hoped that his son, Herbert, who 
is editing the manuscript, will let the text stand 
just as it was written. 

One of the questions of the day in England is: 
Who shall write the proposed life of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill? His son, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, may undertake it, but it is deemed hardly 
probable that at this early date the confidential 
state papers relating to his father’s political career 
will be placed at his disposal. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Echoes, Lahore, 1884, the 
earliest and scarcest of his books, in the original 
wrapper brought in $137 at a recent London book 
sale. The first edition of Departmental Ditties, 
Lahore, 1886, brought $50. 

J. Foster Fraser, the cyclist who is wheeling 
round the world, will be back in London in a few 
days, and will publish a book describing his ad- 
ventures in the course of the autumn. It will give 
an account of a journey extending over 19,000 
miles in eighteen different countries. 

Among the books for boys which the Century 
Company will shortly publish are Two Biddicut 
Boys, by J. T. Trowbridge; Through the Earth, a 
story of the Jules Verne order, by Clement Fez- 
andie; The Lakerim Athletic Club, by Rupert 
Hughes ; The Book of the Ocean, by Ernest Inger- 
soll, and Dennis and Ned Toodles, by Mrs. Ga- 
brielle E. Jackson. 

Israel Zangwill has arrived in New York, and 
will deliver a series of lectures in our principal 
cities. This is his first visit to this country, and he 
will find many readers of his books, The Children 
of the Ghetto, The King of Schnorrers, Dreamers 
of the Ghetto and others. He is described as dark- 
complexioned, with long, black, curly hair, reced- 
ing forehead and chin, and a resolute, strong, 
thoroughly Semitic face, and speaking with the 
English accent.. He will lecture on the drama 
chiefly. He has recently dramatized his story, The 
King of the Schnorrers. 

A gentleman is at great pains to prove in the cur- 
rent Pall Mall Magazine that Mark Twain is some- 
thing other than a humorist. But who, it may be 
asked, doubted it? Surely no reader of any dis- 
cernment (and is it worth while to write for the 
others?) could fail to detect that Mark Twain is not 
always working for the laugh. Throughout his 
writings there are passages where he is a serious 
critic of life, as in the works of every humorist there 
must be. We have even heard it said, by one who 
knows him, that Mark Twain’s dearest ambition is 
to retell, in his own way, the life of Christ. That, 
however, does not make the mood in which he con- 
ceived the history of The Jumping Frog an “un- 
real” one. His seriousness and his humor are 
equally real; the one the complement of the other. 
To entitle an article The Real Mark Twain and 
make it the record of his less mirthful thoughts is 
absurd. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ-—-WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Le verre d’eau; a comedy: A. Eugéne Scribe: New 


York, The Macmillan Co., 18mo, cloth............. $o 40 


Questions and Answers in the Theory and Practice of 
Military Photography: J. H. Bowhill: New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth...............++.: 

Rex Regum;.a painter's study of the likeness of Christ 
from the time of the Apostles to the present day: 
Sir Wyke Bayliss: New York, The Macmillan Co., 
I Ms so 669-00 snaneceestetesecese-devnese 

The Music Dramasof Richard Wagner and His Festival 
Theater in Bayreuth; from the French, by Esther 
Singleton: Albert Lavignac: New York, Dodd, 
NE ER IN on once 00-090 9b se eeuesen e464" Owe 

The Reformer of Geneva; an historical drama: C. 
Woodruff Shields: New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A Few Words About the Devil and Other Essays; 
with the story of his (Bradlaugh’s) life as told by him- 
self, and the history of his parliamentary struggle: 
C. Bradlaugh: New York, The Truth Seeker Co., 
SSROG CUD, BES DRI aos 36sc dais cxscwsccenseseees 

Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden: Bernard 
Christian Steiner: Baltimore, Md., The Johns Hop- 
NE IE oo soo < co oncddannnawecseaaemesos 

Michel de Montaigne, a biographical study: M. E. 
Lowndes: New York, The Macmillan Co., 12mo, 


St. Paul; an autobiography: Transcribed by the 
Deaconess, a servant of the church: New York and 
Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co., 18mo, cloth....... 

The History of Henry Esmond: W. Makepeace 
Thackeray: New York, The Macmillan Co., 16mo, 
eS TE A 6 oe wnccnig rhs ke ccvencenssnke 

The Story of Gladstone’s Life: Justin McCarthy: The 
Macmilian Co., CIOUR, TUS .......sscccccccovceseeses 


Educational Topics. 


History of Virginia; a brief text-book for schools: 
Royall Bascom Smithey: New York, American Book 
ys SOs oi. 5 cic oh 4aciiodeweeaekbensnscweie 

Infinitesimal Analysis; V.I,elementary; real variables: 
W. B. Smith: New York, The Macmillan Co., 8vo, 


Introduction to Algebra for the Use of Secondary 
Schools and Technical Colleges: G. Chrystal: The 
DEMON TO, CUONIRS 9.0 oi nisidiskscneeessocenneeesss 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools Reader: Mrs. 
Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson: New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 12mo, Cloth..............ccececeees 

Stepping Stones to Literature: Sarah Louise Arnold 
and C. B. Gilbert: Boston, Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth 

The Student’s Quiz-Book: C. C. Walsh: Chicago, 
Callagnae &Ce., PONCT osc sccsiesgecccscccsecees 

Studies in American Literature; a text-book for 
academies and highschools: C. Noble: New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth..................- 

The Beginner’s Latin Book: Jas. B. Smiley and Helen 
L. Storke: New York, American Book Co., cloth .. 

The Classics for the Million; being au epitome in Eng- 
lish of the works of the principal Greek and Latin 
authors: H. Grey: New York, G. P. Putnam's 
EK Sogo ntvitpess vsccdecdubesivenesenedeees 

The Strength of Materials; a text-book for manual 
training schools: Mansfield Merriman: New York, 
J. Wiley & Sons, 12mo, cloth ...............0e ee eee 


2 50 


I 25 


50 


I 00 


25 


75 


80 


35 
65 


50 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


A Book of Cats: Mrs. W. Chance [Mrs. J.C. Chance]: 


New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth ..........+-++ I 00 
Buchanan's Gear Chart: L.A. Buchanan: San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., The Alexander Yost Co., paper......... I 00 
Comparative Chart of Prominent Authors; compiled 
from data found in Brooke’s English Literature: 
Compiled by J. B. Horner: New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., I2M0, PAPET.......ccsccercccsssscercess 25 
Glimpses of England; social, political, literary: Rev. 
Moses Coit Tyler: New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Cloth. ......sscsscsccccccccssecccssevsceccees I 25 
Great Words from Great Americans: Edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
CE iss:6w.0sas0cens 18 padtucnsen dee. deskeeexdetes I 50 
Hallowe'en, its origin and how to celebrate it with 
appropriate gamesand ceremonies: Martha Russell 
Orne: New York, Dick & Fitzgerald, paper....... 50 
Hand and Brain: William Morris and others. Roy- 
crott Printing Shop, Cloth... ......0000scsesccvecesese 2 00 


Life’s Book of Animals: New York, Doubleday & 


BO re EO, COIN 4 5055050000000 ee ere I 00 
Lights and Shadows of American Life: Rev. Amzi C. 

Dixon, D.D.: New York and Chicago, Fleming H. 

I is. CU a os 5 ooh 6650 skonesnnnesesens I 00 


Nests and Eggs of North American Birds: Oliver 
Davie: Columbus, O., The Landon Printing and 
PIN GOs, CIDUR, «5's 6.5059 s008s'sc00s0sas6s 2.480% 2 25 

On Books and the Housing of them: W. Ewart Glad- 
stone: New York, M. F. Mansfield & Co. [Agts. for 
Jas. Bowden], Cloth... .......cccsccccsccscsceses © 98 

Sunday Reading for the Young, 1899: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., boards, illustrated........ .......+.- I 

The Chinese, Their Education, Philosophy and Letters; 
Hamlin papers, first series: W.A. P. Martin, D.D.: 
New York and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co., 
RSI, HU tan enneeses sence ssseonee aaeewss 

The Hittites and Their Language: Claude Regnier 
Conder: New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth...... 2 

The Law of Petroleum and Natural Gas; with forms: 
G. Bryan: Philadelphia, G. T. Bisel, shp.......... 

The Mineral Industry, its Statistics, Technology, vol. 6: 
R. P. Rothwell: New York, The Scientific Publish- 
ney 60, DP COIs a ic 000.9000 00008seesersseevecs 

The New American Botanist and Florist: Alphonso 
Wood: New York, American Book Co.,cloth...... 

The Play of Animals: K.Gross: Chicago, Callaghan 
Oe Ei Bie 6s hina cc kaden bananas ss S0¥eanawes see 

The Prometheus vinctus; with introduction and critical 
and explanatory notes by E. E. Sikes: Aschylus: 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 16mo, cloth........ 

The Wonderful Century; its successes and its failures: 
Alfred Russel Wallace: New York, Dodd, Mead & 
CR Ear at sascsessiawesebebiekekh4ssmaes sonnet 

Types of Scenery and Their Influence on Literature: 
Sir Archibald Geikie: New York, The Macmillan 
Ci I iain kiko sk rhirtn cacbestanssncdicuesaus 

Voltaire’s Letters on the Eminent Writers Who Have 
Been Accused of Attacking the Christian Religion; 
addressed to his highness, the Prince of ——: Fran- 
cois Marie Arouet de Voltaire: New York, P. Eckler, 


75 


25 


50 


5 00 


5 00 
1 75 


3 75 


2 50 


25 
Fiction of the Month. 
A Bachelor Maid and Her Brother: Mrs. I. T. Thurs- 
ton: Boston, A. I. Bradley & Co., cloth....... ian oO 
A Creel of Irish Stories: Jane Barlow: New York, 
Dod, Mond Be Ca. CH goss dk. cividan oe issiscgnieess 
A Fight for Freedom; a story of the land of the Tsar: 
W. Gordon Stables, M.D.: Boston, A. I. Bradley & 
I Fins bb a ATE os 154 isk doe edincoh Pecdek 


1 25 
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A Moment’s Error: A. W. Marchmont: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., paper 

A Puzzling Pair: Amy Le Feuvre: 
Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co 

A Soldier of the Legion; a story of the great north- 


west: C. Ledyard Norton: Boston, W. A. Wilde & 


New York and 


An Irish Patriot: Walter Fortescue: F..Tennyson 
Neely, paper 

Best Lincoln Stories Tersely Told: J. E. Gallaher: 
James E. Gallaher & Co., cloth 

Bonnie Mackirby: Laura Dayton Fessenden: 
McNally & Co., cloth 

Causes and Consequences: 
Scribner’s Sons, cloth 

Christie, the King’s Servant; a sequel to Christie’s Old 
Organ: Mrs. Octavius Frank Walton: New York 
and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth 

Fellow Travelers: Rev. Francis E. Clark: New 
York and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth, illus. 

Fortuna: James Blanchard Clevos: J.S.Ogilvie Pub. 


Rand, 


John Jay Chapman: -Chas. 


“Four Months After Date:” Randall Irving Tyler: 
Stuyvesant Publishing Co., paper, illus 

His Little Royal Highness: Mrs. C. W. Ide [Ruth 
Ogden]: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth 

Katrina: Ellen Donglas Deland: Boston, W. 
Wilde & Co., cloth 

Life, and Love and Death: Bolton Hall: 
son Neely, paper 

Marjory and Her Neighbors: Louise E. Catlin: Boston, 
Lothrop Pub. Co., Cloths. «3.0.66 .0si000%00 sce seenee 

Stories by Foreign Authors; Polish, Greek, Belgian, 
Hungarian and Italian: New York, C. Scribner's 
Sons, cloth 

Sunny Life of an Invalid: C. Howard Young: Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., cloth 

Tales from Town Topics: Town Topics Pub. Co., paper 

The Boys with Old Hickory: Everett T. Tomlinson: 
Lee & Shepard, cloth, illus 

The Disciple: Paul Bourget: 
paper. 

The Fate of a Soldier: Henryk Sienkiewicz: Trans. 
by J. Christian Bay: J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., paper.. 

The Lover’s Quest: Ernest Glanville: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., paper 

The Mutineer; a romance of PitcairnIsland: L. Becke 
and Walter Jeffrey: Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., cloth 

The People of Our Neighborhood: Mary Eleanor 
Wilkins: New York, Doubleday & McClure Co., 


F. Tenny- 


The Rainbow’s End: Alice Palmer Henderson: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., cloth, illus 

The Romance of American Colonization; how the 
foundation-stones of our history were laid: W. Elliot 
Griffis: Boston, W. A. Wilde & Co., cloth 

The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third: Anna Christy Fall: 
Irving P. Fox, cloth, illus 

The Young Supercargo; a story of the ‘merchant 
marine: W. Drysdaie: Boston, W. A. Wilde & 
Co., cloth 

Waiting for the Signal: H. O. Morris: 
The Schulte Pub. Co., cloth 

Where Will This Path Lead? 
ing Printing Co., paper 


Chicago, 


S. K. Donovan: 


Historic and National. 
A History of British Colonial Policy: H.E. Egerton: 


1 25 


I 50 


50 


25 


New York, New Amsterdam Book Co., 8vo, cloth... 4 


America’s Foreign Policy: Theodore Salisbury Wool- 
sey: The Century Co., cloth 

Britain’s Naval Power; a short history of the growth of 
the British navy; Vol. 2, from Trafalgar to the present 
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time: Hamilton Williams, M.D.: New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth 

Historical Development of Modern Europe from the 
Congress of Vienna to the Present time; in 2 Vols. 
Vol. 2, 1850-1897: C. McLean Andrews: New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 

Jewish Religious Life After the Exile: T. Kelly 
Cheyne, D.D.: New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
cloth 

Lights and Shadows of Our War With Spain: 
John R. Musick: j. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., paper.. 

Military Europe: A Narrative of Personal Observa- ° 
tion and Personal Experience: Nelson Appleton 
Miles: New York: Doubleday & McClure Co., 
cloth 

Monticello: A Picture of the Past: Arthur C. Butts: 
New York: The Knickerbocker Press, cloth.... 

Outlines of Modern International Law: George E. 
Shipman: John Leverett, paper 

The Beginning of King Philip’s War: W. Hubbard: 
Boston: Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting House, paper 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic: A History: 
Lothrop Motley: New edition: with a Biographical 
Introduction by Moncure D. Conway: New York: 
The Macmillan Co., cloth 

The Yankee Navy: Tom Masson: 
cloth; illustrated 


Life Pub. Co., 


Medical and Surgicai. 


A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of 
Evolution: Summary: K. W. Nageli: 
The Open Court Pub. Co., paper 

A System of Medicine, by Many Writers: 
ford Allbutt, M.D., Editor: New York: 
Macmillan Co., 8vo, subs, cloth, $5; half rus 

A Text-Book Upon the Pathogenic Bacteria for 
Students of Medicine and Physicians: Joseph Mac- 
Farland, M.D.: 2d ed. rev. and enl.: Philadelphia: 
W. BB, Saunders, Gyo, cloGi....ic. scccccsesasccses 2 

Atlas and Epitome of Operative Surgery; Author- 
ized translation from the German: Otto Zucker- 
kandl: Edited by J. Chalmers Dacosta, M.D.: 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 8vo, cloth 

Clinical Manual of Mental Diseases: A. Campbell 
Clark, M. D.: W. Wood & Co., 8vo, cloth 

Hay-fever and Its Successful Treatment: W. C. 
Hollopeter, M.D.: Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., cloth 

History of Dogma: 
by Neil Buchanan: 
Vol. 

Hypnotism Explained: Rev. L. F. Schlathoelter: 
Moberly, Mo.: Published by the author, cloth.... 

Meditations on Gout; With a Consideration of Its 
Cure Through the Use of Wine: G. H. Ellwanger: 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth 

Twentieth Century Practice; An International Ency- 
clopedia of Modern Medical Science, by Leading 
Authorities of Europe and America: T. L. Sted- 
man, M.D., Editor: In 20 v.: V. 12-14.: New 
York: W. Wood & Co., 8vo, cloth, ea., subs., $5; 
leath., $6; half. mor 


Organic 
Chicago: 


T. Clif- 
The 


Dr. Adolph Hainack: Trans. 
Little, Brown & Co., cloth, 


Poetry of the Month. 
Recessional, etc.: Rudyard 
W. Doxey, limp 


Barrack-room Ballads, 
Kipling: San Francisco, Cal.: 
cloth, 50c.; leath., 75c.; paper 

Ben King’s Verse; ed. by Nixon Waterman: 

King, Jr.: Chicago: Forbes & Co., cloth 

Collectanea; Being Certain Reprinted Verses as 
Written by Rudyard Kipling: Rudyard Kipling: 
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New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co., cloth, 500 
copies on Enfield deckle edge paper, net $1; 100 
copies on imperial Japanese vellum, net, $1.25; 


MEE cocci ptwaien rk ores sink bos 49467 eee dG sees 75 
Elecampane and Other Poems: T. J. Moore: Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Press of the Robert Clarke Co., cloth. 1 00 
In Praise Thereof: Henry J. White: Frank K. 
DN GN no ots wae eaw eee gemsew ee 
Paradise Regained, and Other Poems: J. Milton: 
New York: The Macmillan Co., cloth, 50 c.; limp 
BN o5 bdn se ans socicedeansucaanauwenatatekas 75 
Poems of American Patriotism: [New edition]: Jas. 
Brander Matthews: New York: C. Scribner's 
FE MN ask 50.56 Cas Didi aws ea de ey a shen wan 60 
Soldier Songs and Love Songs: A. H. Laidlaw: 
Wrileein B. JOMAGS, CIO onic cccccccsscscecssives I 00 
Songs of Action: Arthur Conan Doyle: New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth................ I 25 
Songs of Destiny: Julia P. Dabney: E. P. Dutton 
es REE Snood c ik neocaiw nec eenntbeskeaes 
Songs of War and Peace: Sam Walter Foss: Lee 
Me Sono oe kas aNcrudcseivesasuasese I as 
Song Stories and Songs for Children: Frances 
Stanton Brewster and Mrs. Emma A. Thomas: 
New York: American Book Co., boards........ 60 
The Traveller, and The Deserted Village: Oliver 
Goldsmith: Edited with introd., notes, and ap- 
pendices, by Rev. A. E. Woodward: New York: 
The Macmillan Co., t2mo, CIOOR. .....00:0066scc00 50 


Political, Financial and Legal. 

Natural Taxation; An Inquiry Into the Practica- 
bility, Justice, and Effects of a Scientific and 
Natural Method of Taxation: T. Gaskell Shear- 
man: New enl. ed.: New York: Doubleday & 
Be Oe So; iis ss Sc dbridenns cer sanniseccsen I 

Oscillations in Politics: Abbott Lawrence Lowell: 
Phijiadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
BOE DOE DON 666 sci cdrnnnnes ne anesiexes 25 

Reynolds’ Handbook of the Mining Laws of the 
United States and Canada, arranged with Refer- 
ence to Alaska and the Northwest Territories: 


Joseph Ward Reynolds: Chicago: W. B. Conkey 
ee Ce ean ds ess canoe ncd Bienen eens I 50 

The Law of Debtor and Creditor Relative to the 
Situs of Debt: Rufus Waples: Chicago: T. H. 
Diet: Be Sisco dsatasewiscs shade biee ceca se 3 50 

The Law of Tax Titles; Virginia: By Raleigh C. 
Minor: University of Virginia: Anderson Bros.... 2 00 

The Principles of the Law of Public Corporations: 

C. B. Elliott: Chicago: Callaghan & Co........ 6 00 
Religious and Philosophic. 

An Open Letter to a High Churchman: W. E. 
McLennan: Cincinnati, O.: Curts & Jennings, 
BEE. cicnccnsedcbbes s0eeusedsctedsndverneeuwess 10 

Christianity and Anti-Christianity in Their Final 
Conflict: Rev. S. James Andrews: New York: 

G, PB. Paiteinan’s Sails, CO 6a vs oc chs ce scivcccdee 2 00 

Divine Penology: L. B. Hartman: New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 12mo, cloth.... 125 

Faith Building: W. P. Merrill: New Edition: New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 18mo, 

aOR EC TRNAS. ces (CAS Syl eee Oe Dy | ea ee pee ga 25 

Guide to True Religion: Rev. P. Woods:’ Balti- 
more, Md.: J. Murphy & Co., cloth............. I 00 


In Answer to Prayer: W. Boyd Carpenter, (Bp.), 
Theo. Ledyard Cuyler, D.D., J. Maclaren Watson, 
D.D., [Ian Maclaren,”’] and others: New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., clothe. ........scccceccccccecs 75 

Jesus Only: Albert L. Gridley: New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., t2mo, cloth.... 75 


The Acts of the Apostles; with notes critical and 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Close Together.........000+ F. L. SRAnOOR, ..0cc00e8es Chicago Times-Herald 


We're purty clost together 
North, East, an’ South an’ West; 
It took the stormy weather 
To bring us to our best! 
One flag is ripplin’ over 
The ranks on land an’ sea; . 
The man who marched with Sherman 
Stands with the man of Lec! 


We're purty clost together— 
Thar ain’t no kind o’ doubt; 
It took the stormy wes*.:er 
To let the rainbows out! 
One flag is ripplin’ over 
This bright land of the free; 
The man who marched with Sherman 
Stands with the man of Lee! 


Yes, purty clost together; 
An’ ef it’s storm or tide, 
We'll thank God fer the weather 
That finds us side by side! 
For one flag ripplin’ over, 
That throws her ribbons free 
Where men who marched with Sherman 
March with the men of Lee. 


Lincoln (Neb.) Journal 


Better for me a modest plot 
Of cultivated soil; 

A forty-acre prairie lot, 
Where I can sweat and toil, 


Than in the field of politics 
To take an active part, 

And practice all the schemes and tricks 
That sanctify the art. 


No, let me have a rural roost 
Beside a rippling creek 

Where I can give the weeds a boost 
And hear Dame Nature speak; 


Where, high above the waving corn, 
On stately boughs of pine, 

The cheery birds at early morn 
Can wake this heart of mine; 


Where solemn notes, of fife and drum 
May be forever missed, 

And politicians seldom come 
To wring my honest fist, 


There let me measure, by the peck, 
Potatoes from the “patch,” 

And milk the spotted cow called Speck 
And watch the chickens hatch. 


While others do a deal of harm 
With honors, dearly won, 
I’ll live in peace upon the farm, 

‘And toil from sun to sun. 


To lay aside for future need 
(As some are not too prone), 
When I’m too crippled-up to feed 
The boar black pig I own. 


He gains, by far, the most in life 
Who keeps the most alone, 
Away from party feud and strife, 

“Unhonored and unknown;” 


Who lives a life serene and true 
Unostentatious, wise, 

And counts upon a favored few 
To “blubber” when he dies. 


STING TB ivcssevensesivcees Ermeet Went 6g0R so oo.sessceeeecs Munsey's 

In apple pickin’, years ago, my father’d say to me, 

“There’s jest a few big fellers, Jim, away up in the tree. 

You shinny up an’ git em. Don’t let any of ’em fall; 

Fur fallen fruit is scarcely wuth the getherin’ at all.” 

I’d climb up to the very peak o’ that old apple tree, 

"N’ find them apples waitin’. My! What bouncin’ ones 
they'd be! 

Then, with the biggest in my mouth, I’d clamber down 
again; 

"N’, tho’ I tore my pantaloons, it didn’t matter then. 


Since-then, in all my ups an’ downs, an’ travelin’ around, 

I never saw good apples, boys, a-lyin’ on the ground. 

Sometimes, of course, they look all right, the outside may 
be fair; 

But when you come to taste ’em, you'll find a wormhole 
there. 

Then leave behind the windfalls, an’ the fruit on branches 
low, 

The crowd grows smaller all the time, the higher up you 
go. 

The top has many prizes that are temptin’ you an’ me, 

But if we want to git em, we've got to climb the tree. 


The Colored Volunteer......... Lucy Lilly Temple......... Richmond Dispatch 
“Tun loose dem lines, git off dat dray! 
I sent for to fotch you, right away; 
You ‘longs to de company, dis de secon’ call; 
De President done ax for culled an’ all.” 
“What you want wid me? Let's argur dat thing; 
I did jine de militia some time las’ spring, 
But I had no ’tention of goin’ to war, 
*Twas jes to hep to pertec de law. 


“When de Yankees come to free we all, 

De niggers did’m do no fightin’ ’tall; 

We jes let de white folks settle dat fuss; 
Man, we had white folks fightin’ for us.” 
“T ain’t got nuttin’ to do wid dat; 

You leave dem mules and git yo’ hat, 
De ’sperior officer say come at once, 

An’ I ain’t ’sponsible kase youse a dunce.” 





“An’ I hear um say when you killed dey pitch 
Yo’ po’ old carcass in a ditch; 
No ’spectible culled pusson buried dat way; 
I want to be buried genteel, I say. 


“An’ who gwi see I laid out right? 

An’ who gwi see my eyes shet tight? 
Where de hacks comin’ from to de buryin’-ground? 
Where’! be de mo’ners standin’ roun’?” 
“Now, you fool nigger, you see dis gun? 
You stop yo jaw, dis ai’no fun; 

I tol’ to brung you at de baynit pint; 
Step out ’fore I run you thro’ yo’ jint.” 
“I tell you I dun change my mine! 

De war awn holy, an’ I ai’ gwine; 
An’ mo’ dan dat, de watermillion here, 
An’ I got to stay for to git my sheer.” 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 









TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 








Correspondents are invited to make full use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far as 
we may be able. Answers and comments will be glady 
received. A large number of questions and answers are 
unavoidably held over till next month. 





429. Good-by, Jim: Will you kindly tell me in your 
Open Question department, where I can find a poem of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s, entitled “Good-by, Jim, Take 
Care of Yourself.”—S. M. P., Duluth, Minn. 

[It is probably to be found in the recently col- 
lected works of the poet, as the verses are well 
known, and have been a favorite reading of Mr. 
Riley on the platform throughout the country. ] 





430. Histories of Puritanism: Do you know of any 
book that gives a complete account of the laws of the 
Puritans? Also one containing their superstitions.—Mrs. 
C. M. Barre, Hillsdale, Mich. 

[Reference will be found in the writings of 
Lowell and many others. We know of no volume 
dealing specifically with the laws or superstitions 
of the Puritans, but books like W. C. Martyn’s 
English Puritans—Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land, a 12mo, published in New York; or E. 
Meyers’ The Puritans (Macmillan), or David 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, are all likely to be 
found in public libraries, and such details could be 
found in them without question. ] 





431. Charles the Bold: In Current Literature for Sep- 
tember, page 231, your paper informs the reader that 
Charles the Bold dipped his fingers in the blood of 
Goeffrey, year 1783. The Story of the Nation, Spain, by 
Edward E. Hale, gives the birth of Charles the Bold, as 
1500.—E. Kirsch, Chicago. Ills. 

[Charles the Bold was born in 1500. It is evi- 
dent that the writer has misnamed him for Charles 
III., the son of Philip V., who died in 1788.] 





’ 
432. I would be grateful if you or any reader could 
inform me of the titles and authors of the poems of which 
I can recollect only the following lines: 


First, a poem containing the lines: 
“Now comes still evening on, and twilight gray, 
Has in her sober livery all things clad.” 
Second, a poem beginning with the lines: 
“Would you be young again? 
So would not I, 
One tear to mem’ry given, 
Onward I’d hie,” 
published, I think in Golden Days, about fifteen years 
ago. 
Third, a poem that has as the concluding line of each 
stanza: 
“The good alone are great.” 
—G. B. Adolphus, Jersey City, N. J. 


[The first of these quotations is from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Book IV.] 


433. When Angry Count a Hundred: If you have it on 
the tip of your index finger, will you do me the kindness 
to inform me where I can procure a copy of the short 
story, When Angry Count a Hundred. I think it was 
published about four years ago, by one of the magazines, 
and I also think it was a translation from the French.— 
E. M. Patterson, Columbus, Ga. 


[The story is by Elizabeth Cavazza, and was 








published on page 597 of the twenty-second volume 
of the Century Magazine. It is not a translation, 
but an original story. ] 


434. Will you please inform me where I can find the 
following lines, which I took out of a newspaper some 
time ago, credjted to Owen Meredith. I cannot find 
them in any of Owen Meredith’s works. I may have 
overlooked them or they may not have been written by 
him. 

Man is great and he alone 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf, 
Content to be and be alone 
Whole in himself. 


Strong is that man, he only strong 

To those well-ordered will belong 
For service and delight, 

All powers that in face of wrong 
Establish right. 


And free is he and only he, 

Who from his tyrant passions free 
By fortune undismayed, 

Has power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 


If such a man there be, where’er 
Beneath the sun or moon before 
He cannot fare amiss, 
Great nature hath him in her core 
Her cause is his. 
—Wellesley Sayle, Kansas City, Mo. 


435. The Boniface of Bloomfield Fails: In what monthly 
magazine in 1897 was a story—a short story—published, 
entitled The Boniface of Bloomfield Falls?p—A Regular 
Subscriber, San Francisco, Cal. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

379.. “Death Lives on Life: In this department of your 
issue for December, 1897, a correspondent (No. 379), asks 
where lines similar to, 

“Death lives on life, life on death’— 
may be found. 

In answer, you quote from the Light of Asia, but it 
seems to me that this extract does not satisfactorily 
answer your correspondent’s question, though the idea 
contained in the line he quotes, is undoubtedly embodied 
in it. 

In Shakespeare’s Rape of-Lucrece, occurs the following, 
which I take the liberty of calling to your attention: 

“Her hair, like golden threads, played with her breath, 

O, modest wantons! wanton modesty! 
Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 
And death’s dim look in life’s mortality, 
Each in her sleep, themselves so beautify 
As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life lived in death, and death in life.” 
—Charles Humphrey, Yerilla, West Australia. 





417. Up the Hill A-Berrying: In reply to inquiry about 
the poem Up the Hill A-Berrying, the poem can be found 
in Wedlock, a book published by S. R. Wells, 1874, N. Y., 
under the title of How Jenny Was Won, but no author or 
source is given. I think the book can be had from Fowler 
& Wells, N. Y., yet, but I will send copy of poem if de- 
sired.—N. C. Prickitt, Ravenswood, W. Va. 

[Thanks for courteous offer. No doubt the 
original querist will communicate with you directly 
if he is still unsatisfied about the methods em- 
ployed in Jenny’s courtship. ] 








LISETTE W. REESE 


(See American Poets of To-day, page 390.) 
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